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PART I. 


INTRODUCTION TO SUBMISSION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA BEFORE 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON DOMINION-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


I would like to extend to Your Lordship and other members of the Com- 
mission the greetings and felicitations of the people of British Columbia. 

The importance of the work devolving upon your Commission is, I think, 
generally appreciated by our people. 

Over a period of time there has come about a general belief that Canada 
has outgrown in many respects the Terms of Union, and that the constituent 
parts of Canada, in the light of developments, are unable adequately to fulfil 
the functions and responsibilities placed upon them under the Terms of Union. 

It appears, therefore, that the Dominion Government has very wisely 
appointed your Royal Commission to investigate the many problems confront- 
ing the Provinces and the Dominion, in the hope that with all the facts placed 
in definite and concrete form, determination may be made to meet the require- 
ments of sound public economy. 

Discovery and invention, and political, as well as economic, developments 
nave affected in very marked degree the mental attitude of our people toward 
affairs governmentally. Governments have had to assume additional and new 
responsibilities with consequent increasing cost of governmental services. The 
many changes that have come about work with special severity upon provincial 
governments. 

The Provinces find revenues inadequate to meet responsibilities, and with 
inadequate sources of revenue many municipalities find the burden greater than 
taxable property can bear. 

It should be the desire of the Provinces and of the Dominion that in the 
final analysis the Provinces shall be placed in a position that they shall be able 
to function within the measure of their jurisdictions, without recourse to the 
Dominion Government for financial assistance, other than in such measures 
as may be agreed upon. 

Whatever finality may be, it should be such as to place jurisdictions beyond 
doubt so far as language can attain that end, and financial provision should be 
such as to permit of complete functioning in that regard. 

In order to assist your Commission in this work a submission has been 
prepared on behalf of the Province of British Columbia, which is in essence 
a study of the economic anatomy of the Province as part of the Canadian Con- 
federation. Every attempt has been made in this analysis to get at the real 
facts of the situation insofar as information is available, in order to disclose 
to your Commission as far as possible the actual position of British Columbia. 

Part Il. of the submission gives a statement of the position of British 
Columbia in the Canadian Confederation since 1871 and indicates the inade- 
quacy of the original arrangements for the entry of British Columbia into the 
Canadian Confederation. The continuous dissatisfaction with these arrange- 


iii. 


ments leading to appeals for redress is evidenced. It is here submitted that 
British Columbia has been subject to unequal treatment in the Confederation. 

Part III. is an analysis of the population and resources of the Province 
with a view to disclosing the peculiar nature of these resources and the prob- 
lems involved in their exploitation. 

Part IV. deals with the functions of government, particularly in the matter 
of social services and the cost of these services. The growing burden of 
responsibility placed upon the Provincial Government in this respect is here 
outlined. 

Part V. deals with taxation or the methods by which the Government 
secures the revenue to finance the services which it renders to the community. 
Information will here be found with regard to the revenue secured in this 
Province by the Dominion Government as well as the Province and the 
Municipalities, which will give a clear indication of the burdens which Con- 
federation places on the Province in this respect. 

Part VI. deals with the effect of Canada’s national trade and tariff and 
monetary policy on British Columbia. The peculiar market position of British 
Columbia is outlined, showing that in the main the people of British Columbia 
have to buy in a protected market and sell in a competitive market. It is 
shown that on the basis of real exchange of commodities the citizens of British 
Columbia lose because of this market situation. The effect of the national 
trade and tariff policy on the transportation problems of British Columbia is 
also outlined, indicating that this community, because of this policy, is burdened 
with an unduly large share of the support of our national railway system. 

Part VII. contains suggestions with regard to modifications that may be 
made in the relations of the Province to the Dominion which might be taken 
as a basis for discussion as between the Province of British Columbia and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

In addition to the items indicated, there are numerous other matters which 
should form the basis of discussion as between the Provinces and the Dominion. 
Only by discussion can common ground be reached. Opinions may change or 
be modified in the light of deliberations. In other words, the problem must be 
approached in a spirit of give and take for mutual advantage and the attain- 
ment of lasting benefit to our country. 
TAD SPATTULEO: 
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PARA. 


THE CONFEDERATION SETTLEMENT AND BETTER TERMS. 


It is not necessary to recapitulate in detail the discussions which led to the 
basis on which the Confederation of the Canadian Provinces was consummated. 
It is sufficient to state briefly the financial terms of Confederation. The basic 
problem was to provide the financial resources which would enable the Federal 
Government and the Governments of the Provinces to carry out their functions. 
The main source of revenue of the Provinces had been the customs duties. <As 
it was necessary for purposes of national unity and national administration that 
the control of external trade and customs duties should be vested in a central 
Government, other sources of revenue had to be provided for the Provinces. 

There was also the question of existing provincial debts which had been 
incurred on the basis of former sources of revenue, for which provision had to 
be made. It was arranged that certain debt allowances should be made to the 
Provinces, approximately equal to $25.00 per capita of population. 


In order to provide for the expenses of the local government a yearly grant 
of 80 cents per capita was to be made by the Federal Government to the Pro- 
vincial Governments, also an arbitrary subsidy in support of the government 
and legislature, and finally certain special grants were allowed to meet special 
conditions. Because of different conditions in different Provinces adjustments 
had to be made with which it is unnecessary here to deal. It is sufficient to say 
that the financial arrangements of Confederation were a compromise and were 
designed to meet local and immediate circumstances with a view to facilitating 
the consummation of Confederation. For this reason alone they could have no 
character of finality, although from time to time optimistic attempts were made 
to introduce this element. 

The temporary character of the financial arrangements of Confederation 
is clearly seen from a statement by Sir Charles Tupper in the House of Commons 
on June 11, 1869, during the debate on additional financial assistance which it 
was proposed should be given to Nova Scotia. The unofficial report of the 
debate records that: 

“ Sir Charles Tupper revealed the most interesting fact that the financial clauses of 
the ‘ British North America Act’ had never been designed, in their original form, to be 
permanent. It was distinctly understood at the Quebec Conference, he said, that the 
financial clauses as set out in the B.N.A. Act were to be only temporary—a means by 
which a quick agreement between the confederating Provinces could be made—and that 
after Confederation had been accomplished it was intended to have Provincial and 
Federal commissions set up to make an exhausting inquiry into the needs of the Prov- 
inces. After this inquiry had been completed it was intended to make a just and final 


settlement. But the Act in its original form was only a stop-gap, and in framing these 
clauses the Fathers of Confederation had not had any idea of their being considered 


permanent.” 1 
The inadequate character of the financial arrangements was soon revealed 


when, in 1869, protests of unfairness were received from the Province of Nova 
Scotia. The compromise nature of the financial arrangements of Confederation 
became of vital importance for the future when provision was made for the 


(1) British Columbia, Legislative Assembly, Budget Speech delivered by the Hon. John 
Hart, Minister of Finance, February 27, 1935, page 26. 
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admission of other Provinces and the creation of new Provinces in the Canadian 
Confederation, because the original compromise was applied in these cases. 

The Province of Manitoba was created in 1870, and although the conditions 
there were very different from those which prevailed in the Canadian Provinces 
or in the Maritimes, similar financial provisions were made on a purely artificial 
basis, and with little regard to the realities of the situation. 

The Colony of Vancouver Island was founded in 1849, and the Colony of 
British Columbia in 1858. These two Colonies were united into the Province of 
British Columbia in 1866, and the question of the entry of British Columbia 
into the Canadian Confederation soon arose. Between British Columbia and 
Canada there was a wide stretch of prairie country then under the control of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the question of union had to be postponed until 
the control of this territory was vested in the Dominion Government. 

In 1870 a delegation from British Columbia visited Ottawa in order to dis- 
cuss the question of entry into Confederation. Here again the financial com- 
promise which had been necessary to consummate Confederation in the East 
was applied. Population, which even in the original Confederation had been 
merely a makeshift measure of need, was again applied. The British Columbia 
delegation requested an annual subsidy on the basis of a population of 120,000. 
The population of British Columbia at that time, including Whites, Indians, and 
Chinese was approximately 35,000. The delegation apparently saw through the 
population device and treated it as such, basing their requests for subsidy on 
something which was real, namely, the previous revenues of the Province from 
customs and excise. A request was also made that the Dominion should guar- 
antee interest at 5 per cent. on a loan not to exceed £100,000 for the purpose of 
constructing a graving dock at Esquimalt, and also that a wagon-road should be 
constructed within three years connecting British Columbia with Fort Garry. 

Arrangements were finally made to grant a subsidy on the basis of a popu- 
lation of 60,000 amounting to $48,000 per year, and debt allowances at the rate 
of $27.77 per capita, amounting to $1,662,000. The debt of British Columbia 
was at this time about $1,000,000 and the Dominion agreed to pay interest at 
5 per cent. upon the difference between the allowed debt and the actual debt. A 
further grant for the support of the government of $35,000 annually was also 
made, together with an annual subsidy of $100,000, provided the Province 
turned over to the Dominion a belt of land running 20 miles on each side of the 
proposed Pacific railway. This arrangement was merely a device to give an 
excuse for the grant. The real basis again was need. In this way the request 
of the Provincial Government for its financial requirements was met. Not only 
was the financial basis of Confederation a compromise, but it was quite impos- 
sible that the Fathers of Confederation should, at that time, foresee the change 
which has taken place in public opinion with regard to the functions of govern- 
ment, or the increase in demands made by the public for governmental services 
of various kinds. Actual payments made by the Dominion Government to the 
Government of the Province of British Columbia, 1871-1937, are shown in 
Table 1, amounting over this period to $32,327,352.20. 

It might be concluded from a statement by the Honourable Mr. Galt in the 
Legislature of Canada in 1865 that the 80 cents per capita was intended to cover 
local expenditure of the Provincial Governments for the social services. He 
referred to the amount of local revenues of Upper and Lower Canada in the 
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previous four years and spoke of these revenues as being “ independent of the 
80 cents per head which it is proposed to allow the local governments out of the 
general exchequer, for the purpose of meeting their local expenditures. These 
local expenditures include such items as the administration of justice, the sup- 
port of education, grants to literary and scientific societies, hospitals and 
charities, and such other matters as cannot be regarded as devolving upon the 
General Government.”? The total amount of the per capita grant paid to 
British Columbia, 1871-1937, was $13,848,598.40. The expenditure for social 
services alone in this Province since 1919-1937 amounted to $193,025,308.04. 
The limitations of the forecast of the Fathers of Confederation with regard to 
further demands of the public on governments and future public expenditure 
as well as the inadequacy of the financial arrangements of Confederation, is 
here clearly seen. 

Under the Terms of Union® the Province of British Columbia agreed to 
relinquish the administration of customs and excise duties to the Dominion, 
for which the Federal Government assumed in return, the debts and liabilities 
of the Province at that time, and agreed, in addition, to pay certain sums of 
money annually for the support of the local government.* 

As British Columbia had not incurred debts equal to those of the other 
Provinces then constituting the Dominion, it was provided that interest would 
be paid that Province at the rate of 5 per cent., payable half-yearly, 

“on the difference between the actual amount of British Columbia’s indebtedness at the 

date of the Union, and the indebtedness per head of the population of Nova Scotia and 

New Brunswick ($27.77) with the population of British Columbia being taken at 60,000.’ 

In Table 2 the debt account of British Columbia as at December, 1872, is 
presented. This account gives the debt allowance of British Columbia at Con- 
federation (1871) as $1,666,200. To that allowed amount must be added the 
investments which the Province held in its sinking fund, together with other 
small amounts due to the Province’s debt account at that time, and from which 
must be deducted the funded and floating debt of British Columbia (along with 
any interest then outstanding) in order to determine the Province’s “ excess 
debt ” as at December, 1872, which is given as $665,794.97.° 

In Table 1 the interest on the “ excess debt,” the grant for the support of 
the Provincial Government, the grant on a per capita basis, and the compensa- 
tion for the land conveyed to the Dominion Government, are shown for the 
years 1871 to 1936-19387, inclusive. 


(2) Canada, Confederation Debates, 1865, page 69. 

(3) Canada, Statutes, 1872, Terms of Union between Canada and British Columbia; an 
Order-in-Council, Court of Windsor, May 16, 1871. 

(4) Ibid., sections 1, 2, and 3. 

(5) Ibid., section 2. 

(6) See Table 2. 


TABLE 1. 


SUBSIDIES PAID BY THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT TO THE PROVINCE OF 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871 TO 1936-37, INCLUSIVE. 


SuBSIDY IN SUPPORT OF 


VERNMENT AND Fs 
Fiscal Public Sheatileg palie aes eee ides F epltiet pha Les 
Year. Rae for Land B.N.A. “i934. | Subsidies. 
. ; Gent Per Conveyed. Act, 1907. 
Subsidy. Capita. 
| 

(1) 21 a. ee $15,500.00| $17,500.00 $24,000.00] $50,000.00) | $107,000.00 
31,000.00 35,000.00 48,000.00 100,000.00 214,009.00 
39,147.22 35,000.00} 48,000.00 100,000.00 222,147.22 
46,977.69 35,000.00 48,000.00 100,000.00 229,977.69 
42,029.09 35,000.00 48,000.00 100,000.00 225,029.09 
26,896.72 35,000.00) 48,000.00} 100,000.00 209,896.72 
25,093.56 85,000.00 48,000.00 100,000.00 208,093.56 
25,093.56) 35,000.00 48,000.00] 100,000.00 208,093.56 
(1) ty (ie eee 12,546.78 | 17,500.00: 24,000.00 50,000.00 104,046.78 
1879-1880 25,086.23} 35,000.00 48,000.00] 100,000.00 208,086.23 
1880-1881. 25,019.12| 35,000.00 48,000.00 100,000.00 208,019.12 
1881-1882. 24,366.33] 35,000.00 48,000.00} 100,000.00 207,366.33 
1882-1883 24,995.66 35,000.00 48,000.00 100,000.00} 207,995.66 
1883-1884 __ 24,995.66| 35,000.00 48,000.00] 100,000.00) —. | 207,995.66 
1884~-1885__ 29,151.06 35,000.00] 48,000.00 100,000.00 212,151.06 
1885-1886 29,151.06 35,000.00} 48,000.00] 100,000.00 212,151.06 
1886-1887 29,151.06] 35,000.00 48,000.00} 100,000.00) 212,151.06 
1887-1888. 29,151.06] 35,000.00 48,000.00} 100,000.00 212,151.06 
1888-1889 ___ 29,151.06 35,000.00 48,000.00 100,000.00 212,151.06 
1889-1890... 29,151.06 35,000.00 48,000.00 100,000.00 212,151.06 
1890-1891 29,151.06] 35,000.00 48,000.00 100,000.00 212,151.06 
1891-1892. 29,151.06] 35,000.00 74,213.60} 100,000.00 238,364.66 
1892-18938. 29,151.06 85,000.00 81,967.20 100,000.00 246,118.26 
1898-1894. 29,151.06 35,000.00 79,434.00 100,000.00 243,585.46 
PROLTOOh . abe tse 29,151.06 35,000.00 78,538.40 100,000.00 242,689.46 
1895-1896... 29,151.06] 35,000.00 78,538.40| 100,000.00 242,689.46 
1896-1897... 29,151.06 35,000.00 78,538.40 100,000.00 242,689.46 
1897-1898. 29,151.06] 35,000.00 78,538.40| 100,000.00 242,689.46 
1898-1899 29,151.06] 35,000.00 78,538.40] 100,000.00 242,689.46 
1899-1900 29,151.06 35,000.00 78,538.40 100,000.00 242,689.46 
1900-1901. 29,151.06] 35,000.00) 78,588.40| — 100,000.00| 242,689.46 
1901-1909... tol! 29,151.06 35,000.00 141,817.60 100,000.00} 305,968.66 
1902-1903. 29,151.06] 35,000.00] 144,033.60] 100,000.00 308,184.66 
1903-1904... 29,151.06 35,000.00: 142,925.60 100,000.00) 307,076.66 
1904-1905. 29,151.06] 85,000.00] 142,925.60} — 100,000.00 307,076.66 
1905-1906 29,151.06] 35,000.00] 142,925.60 100,000.00; _... 307,076.66 
1906-1907... 29,151.06] 35,000.00] 142,925.60] 100,000.00) _ 307,076.66 
1907-1908 29,151.06 150,000.00 142,925.60 100,000.00} $100,000.00 522,076.66 
(2) 1908-1909 29,151.06 150,000.00 142,925.60 100,000.00 100,000.00 522,076.66 
7509-1910. 29,151.06 150,000.00 142,925.60 100,000.00 100,000.00 522,076.66 
1910-1911 29,151.06] 150,000.00] 142,925.60] 100,000.00} 100,000.00 522,076.66 
1911-1912. 29,151.06 180,000.00 304,629.60 100,000.00 100,000.00 ena S 713,780.66 
iene Sar ae oe 100,000.00 100,000.00 732,489.46 
Be fu ie i . “ 100,000.00) 100,000.00 723,135.06 
1914-1915. 29,151.06] 180,000.00] 313,984.00] 100,000.00 100,000.00 723,135.06 
1915-1916 29,151.06) 180,000.00} 318,984.00] 100,000.00! 100,000.00! 723,135.06 
1916-1917. 29,151.06] 180,000.00} 813,984.00} 100,000.00) 100,000.00; 723,135.06 
1917-1918... 29,151.06) 180,000.00 313,984.00 100,000.00 623,135.06 
1918-1919 29,151.06} 180,000.00 313,984.00] — 100,000.00! 628,135.06 
1919-1920 29,151.06] 180,000.00 313,984.00] 100,000.00 623,135.06 
1920-1921. 29,151.06] 180,000.00  313,984.00| 100,000.00 623,135.06 
1921-1922 29,151.06] 190,000.00] 419,665.60] 100,000.00 738.816 66 
1922-1923. 29,151.06) 190,000.00] 419,665.60} 100,000.00] 738,816.66 
1923-1924. 29,151.06] 190,000.00] 419,665.60 100,000.00} 738,816.66 
1924-1925. 29,151.06! 190,000.00 419,665.60 100,000.00 738,816.66 
1925-1926 29,151.06] 190,000.00}  419,665.60| 100,000.00 738,816.66 
1926-1927. 29,151.06 190,000.00 419,665.60 100,000.00) 738,816.66 
1927-1928. 29,151.06] 190,000.00 419,665.60} 100,000.00; ae 738,816.66 
1928-1929. 29,151.06] 190,000.00! 419,665.60| 100,000.00) 738,816.66 

1929-1930. 29,151.06] 190,000.00/ 419,665.60] 100,000.00; ..... | ata 


(1) 6 months. 


(2) 9 months. 


ae RE Nn SE 738,816.66 
ee 
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TABLE 1—Continued. 


SUBSIDIES PAID BY THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT TO THE PROVINCE OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871 TO 1936-37, INCLUSIVE—Continued. 


ab hots IN SUPPORT OF 
, rn OVERNMENT AND Compensa- Special * 
Fiscal Fuel LEGISLATURE. tion Grant Interim Total 
ae. ebt Asap Z Payment, Dominion 
Allowance or Land B.N.A. 1934 Subsidi 
: Grant Pen Conveyed. Act, 1907. : pIDEICLESs 
Subsidy. 2 
Capita. 
18s0=196 12S $29,151.06 $190,000.00] SAT S66 60 tO, 000.001 oo ees eee ba ia $738,816.66 
OSLO ee Ss 29,151.06 190,000.00 555,410.40 1:007000.00) "> sas sete e 874,561.46 
WOSZ—19S3 2 29,151.06 190,000.00 555,410.40 100,000.00} ad 874,561.46 
1933-19342 2" 29,151.06 190,000.00 555,410.40 100,000.00] ___ 874,561.46 
W9S4—-19853 3 oe 29,151.06 190,000.00 555,410.40 TOOL OOO S00) seeciee tS Fu 1,624,561.46 
1935-1936____._____ 29,151.06 190,000.00 555,410.40 £003000:00| =. Sees 750,000.00) 1,624,561.46 
1936-1937 _22e 29,151.06 190,000.00} 555,410.40 100;000:00)) 225 st 750,000.00] 1,624,561.46 
otalserss ere} $1,933,753.80|$6,700,000.00|$13,843,598.401 $6,600,000.00|$1,000,000.00|$2,250,000.00|$32,327,352.20 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Public Accounts, 1871 to 1936-37, inclusive. 
Canada, Department of Finance, Auditor-General’s Report. 
Papers, 1871 to 1935-36, inclusive. 
Canada, Department of Finance, Public Accounts, March 31, 1936. 


Of further interest is the provision (section 12) that the Dominion would 
guarantee the interest at 5 per cent. on a loan not exceeding £100,000 for the 
construction of a graving dock at Esquimalt, for a period of ten years following 
the completion of the project. 

The first adjustment was made in the subsidies to British Columbia in 1878 
when the Dominion Government made an upward revision in the debt allow- 
ances to all the Provinces. At the time that Ontario and Quebec entered Con- 
federation they had an incurred debt of $72,900,000 of which the Dominion 
assumed $62,500,000. On the balance of $10,400,000 the two Provinces were 
to pay interest to the Dominion Government at the rate of 5 per cent. This 
arrangement was unsatisfactory to Quebec, and the Dominion adjusted the 
problem by assuming the excess debt of these two Provinces in 1873.° 


Subsidies to the Provinces, Sessional 


TABLE 2. 


DEBT ACCOUNT OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA WITH THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA, DECEMBER, 1872. 


DEBIT. CREDIT. 
eee eo 
To debentures assumed._._________-- $1,168,000.00 By debt allowed at Confederation —_______- $1,666,200.00 
Floating debt redeemed__-_______- $204,400.00 Investment on account of Sinking Fund__ 442,380.00 

14,500.00 Balance in Hands of Crown 
452.51 Agents; oulyiio, low $14,103.41 
10,562.18 Balance in Hands of Crown for 
—_—__- 309,914.39 PRES EMOTE) 2 te 23,734.15 
Interest accrued to Confederation. 10,420.99 Balance in Hands interest accrued 
Premium and Discount on purchase £3,000 : Sinking? Wend 92 ee 3,954.73 2 
sterling 2 100.00 aT oe 41,792.29 
Imperial Government on Pension Account -28 Imperial Government on Postal Service 
Nerount (2. ss. pe se SS 8,516.39 
Premium and Discount on Redemption of 
RAGA ee a 665,794.97 Floating Debt —___$______— 367.66 
$2,154,256.34 $2,154,256.34 


To Bamanee. 4 


$665,794.97 


Finance Department—Ottawa, December, 1872. 
SOURCE: Canada, Sessional Papers, Vol. 6, No. 1, Public Accounts, 1873. 


(8) Canada, Statutes, 1873, Chapter 30. 


(7) Canada, Statutes, 1871, section 12. 


The joint debt allowance of Ontario and Quebec was scaled up by 
$10,506,100 and a proportionate increase was made in the debt allowance of 
the other Provinces. As a result of this adjustment British Columbia received 
an addition of $280,084 to her “ excess debt’ account, increasing the total of 
that fund to $945,878.97 for the calendar year, 1873.° 

During this same year the Dominion Government paid out of British 
Columbia’s “excess debt’ account $112,244.48 for provincial obligations in- 
curred before 1871, and received a refund to this account of $9,483.24. With 
these additions to and payments out of the Province’s “excess debt ” account 
during 1873, the bakance in the account at the end of 1873 was $843,117.83.9 

The interest paid to the Province of British Columbia on the “ excess debt ” 
allowance increased from $31,000 in 1872 to $46,977.69 in 1874, as shown in 
Table 1. 

Following representations by the Province of British Columbia, the Do- 
minion Government in 1874 changed the method of giving financial assistance 
to the construction of the graving dock at Esquimalt. Instead of a guarantee 
of interest at 5 per cent. on a sum up to £100,000 for a period of ten years 
following the completion of the dock, the Dominion agreed to share in the cost 
of the construction, ‘‘ upon certificates of the progress of the work ”’ to a total 
sum of $250,000.19 British Columbia received no assistance from the Do- 
minion in the construction of the graving dock under this Act. 

It was further provided in this Act of 1874 that the Provinces could borrow 
from their ‘‘ excess debt ’”’ accounts for the construction of “ local ” works, with 
the right to repay the loans “on such notice in such sums and on such other 
conditions as the Dominion Government and the provinces may agree upon.’’!1 

British Columbia borrowed $189,500 from the Dominion for local improve- 
ments and public works under the Act of 1874, which was not repaid and was 
accordingly subtracted from the Province’s debt allowance. In addition the 
Province obtained $150,000 from the Dominion Government for local public 
works with the right to repay the loan by July, 1876. There appears to have 
been some misunderstanding between the Dominion and the Province as to 
whether it was a temporary loan, which was the Dominion’s interpretation, or 
an outright grant for the graving dock at Esquimalt,12 which was the Prov- 
ince’s viewpoint. When British Columbia failed to repay the “advance” in 


(9) British Columbia’s “excess debt” account, calendar year 1873. 


(+) SAecCouny, JaDuery ty Baio ae Se eee $665,794.97 
Additions: 
(1.) Adjustment of debt allowance ——— _. $280,084.00 
i 2o)) Fees ita MEOQU ROCCO RIE ot 08 NEED eo se 9,483.24 
$289,567.24 
Less: Payments out of account. pete Be ee lle: 
Net Addition... EE Aas aE eae A by Be eT 


a. ys Pe ee 


British Columbia, Provincial Debt Account, year ending December 31, 1873 
(10) Canada, Statutes, 1874, Chapter 17, section 1. é 
(11) Jbid., section 2. 
(12) See Sessional Papers, British Columbia, pp. 359-372 


for a full di i ; 
matter. scussion of this 
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July, 1876, the Dominion subtracted this further sum from the Province’s 
“excess debt” account. 

The sum of these two “ advances” ($339,500) reduced British Columbia’s 
“excess debt’ account from $844,077.63 to $505,577.63.13 

On the failure of the Dominion Government to assist the Province of 
British Columbia in financing the graving dock under the Act of 1874,14 further 
representations were made to Ottawa. These representations were rewarded 
with the passage of an Act in 1880 which again authorized the payment of 
“advances to the province as the work progresses ” to a total sum of $250,000.15 
Under this Statute the sum of $47,660.22 was advanced by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment as its share of the expenditures on the graving dock certificates 1 to 4 
inclusive, during the fiscal year 1881-1882 (July 1 to June 30).1° 

The problem of financing the graving dock was settled in 1884 when the 
Dominion Government took over the administration and construction of the 
project.17 Under the ‘“ Settlement Act” the Federal Government agreed to 
complete the drydock as a Dominion undertaking, and, in addition, pay the 
Province a total sum of $384,512.66.18 This sum included a “settlement ” 
grant of $250,000 and $134,512.66 for those expenditures which the Province 
had made up to 1884 in constructing the drydock. 

The Act of 188419 further provided that the Federal Government would 
give a subsidy of $750,000 to the Vancouver Island Railway Company upon the 
transfer of the 1,900,000 acre grant to the Dominion to assist a private com- 
pany in financing the project. In addition, a block of land comprising some 
three and one-half million acres in the Peace River Area was turned over to the 
Dominion to compensate for deficiencies in the former land grant to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, which arose principally because of a relocation of the line 
through the Kicking Horse Pass in place of the Yellowhead Pass.*° 

A further adjustment was made in the debt allowance to each of the 
Provinces in 1884, which was made retroactive to 1867.71 The increased debt 
allowance arose from a request of the Provincial Government of Quebec that 
the interest charged on the “ excess debt” of Ontario and Quebec for the six 
years 1867-73 inclusive, should be repaid. The method of computation was 
complicated and the Dominion Government, to clarify the adjustment, set down 
the amount that each Province was to receive in the Act.?? 

Total additions to the “excess debt ” accounts of all the Provinces was 
$7,172,300 with British Columbia receiving an allowance of $83,107.88.?" This 
addition to the British Columbia debt allowance increased that account to 
$583,021.40 at which figure it has remained down to the present time with 
interest of $29,151.06 paid annually to the Province. (See Table 1.) 


(13) Canada, Sessional Papers, 1877, part 4. British Columbia: Provincial Debt 


Account for the year ending December 31, 1876. 

(14) Canada, Statutes, 1874, Chapter 17, section 1. 

(15) Canada, Statutes, 1880, Chapter 15. 

(16) British Columbia, Public Accounts, 1881-1882. 

(17) Canada, Statutes, 1884, Chapter 6, Part F. as 

(18) British Columbia, Public Accounts, Summary statement of Provincial Receipts, 
1880 to 1886 inclusive. 

(19) Canada, Statutes, 1884, Chapter 6, Part E. 

(20) Ibid., Chapter 15, section C. . 

(21) Ibid., Chapter 4. See the Act for the method of computation. 

(22) Canada, Statutes, 1884, Chapter 4, section 3. 
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With regard to this settlement the McBride memorandum states on page 
15 of “Claims of British Columbia for Better Terms, 19L4 Vs 

“ Under the terms of the Dominion Order-in-Council of 1873 fixing the terminus of 

the Canadian Pacific Railway at Esquimalt, and the business expectations created 
thereby; the consequent reservation, at the request of the Dominion Government—to 
form part of the provincial land subsidy in aid of the railway—of a twenty-mile belt 
along the east coast of Vancouver Island; the unloading of several cargoes of steel rails 
at Esquimalt to form part of the equipment of the proposed Island railway; the Car- 
narvon Award, binding equally upon the Dominion of Canada and the Province of British 
Columbia, by which the Dominion Government unequivocally agreed to build a railway 
on the Island of Vancouver from Esquimalt to Nanaimo—admittedly as a just compen- 
sation for the delay in the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway; the refusal of 
the Dominion Government to reintroduce the legislation confirming the Carnarvon Terms 
which was defeated by the Senate; the subsequent offer of $750,000 to the Province by 
the Dominion Government in lieu of the fulfilment of the Carnarvon Terms, which offer 
was refused by the Provincial Government; the long delay, disappointments and business 
losses occasioned by suspense—all these were circumstances not taken into consideration 
or accounted for in the Settlement Act of 1884. The question is not whether the 
arrangement then effected was a definite and constitutional settlement. The question 
now submitted is, was it a fair and just settlement—such a settlement as in all the 
circumstances should in equity have been made and such as would have been justified by 
subsequent events and developments? ” 

The British Columbia delegation which visited Ottawa to discuss the 
question of Confederation requested that British Columbia be connected with 
Fort Garry by a wagon-road. Instead of a wagon-road the Province was 
promised the construction of the Pacific railroad. It has often been said that 
the construction of this railroad was a concession to British Columbia and was 
in the nature of a grant. However, the national and imperial character of this 
road was obvious and it is now generally admitted that it should not be looked 
upon in any sense as a charge to British Columbia on its entry into Con- 
federation. 

Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 show the public debt of the Colony of British Columbia 
and the expenditures and revenues from 1867 to 1870. The importance of 
customs and harbour dues as a source of revenue can be seen from Table 3, 


TABLE 38. 
REVENUE OF THE COLONY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1867-1870. 
1867. 1868. 1869. | 1870. 

Cnatoms and Harbour Dic: 2... ee $270,002.02 | $881,475.00 $356,678.32 | $322,906.50 
Roads, Tolls pee Die eh Re a gg OM 8 eR GT 59,522.86 | 67,825.00 57,512.14 | 39,302.18 
Excise Duties 795.75 | 5,048.00 4,215.76 | 2,604.28 
Land Sales _ 3,496.60 | 5,564.00 1,354.50 | 8,087.03 
Land Revenue : erent 2 3,665.56 | 6,156.00 4,662.70 | 4,792.15 
Rents, exclusive of Land = 1,954.75 | 2,163.00 1,640.25 | 942.50 
Free miners’ certificates E = 13,645.00 11,535.00 | 9,940.00 | 8,940.00 
Mining receipts, General 22,208.13 | 15,756.00 aA oe 14,955.00 
en ; : LE ease eee 58,850.27 | 45,589.00 40,358.93 | 42,295.83 
os ge. arvana ‘ 12,704.60 | 12,789.00 12,569.61 | 13,716.78 
Fines, forfeitures and fees of Court 8,441.19 | 4,732.00 | 5,824.56 7,067.51 
Fees of Office 7,855.63 | 3,179.00 4,534.40 | 4,247.28 

Sale of Government property 1,403.44 | 2,535.00 2,545.28 | L 4 
Reimbursements for expenses incurred 8,582.90 16,696.00 | 17,822.83 | seas 
Interest on investments Maes 2,616.02 | <i were Meee: 
aang due ao <7 oe : 7 12,171.85 3,970.00 | 241.89 i 820.80 
= 5 _ Jee ed, Z| 4,871.45 6,563.87 
Miscellaneous ae 188.83 | 598.00 | 981.26 | 256.28 
fotal anne | $483,105.40 $585,610.00 | $515,539.62 | $495,352.61 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Journals of the Legi ion Sa - eet : 
HE BS e Legislative Council, and Colonial Blue Books,’”’ 1867-1870, 
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indicating that in these four years it formed 64 per cent. of the total revenue. 
Of this total $720,603.88 had 
been incurred for road purposes, and $141,457.71 had been incurred by the 


The net debt in 1869 is seen to be $1,181,103.13. 


separate Colony of Vancouver Island for roads and harbours. 


Thus, of the 


total debt, $862,061.59 was incurred in the necessary economic development 
of the Province and included expenditures for the Cariboo Highway. This 
amounts to 72.9 per cent. of the total debt. 


TABLE 4. 
EXPENDITURES OF THE COLONY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1867-1870. 


Boa UsShimenis pete ser pee FL eo ee ee Be 
TP eines Grig) 2 ee eR od ee ee ee 
Revenue services, exclusive of Establishments —__--_____ 
Administration of Justice, exclusive of Establishments - 
Ecclesiastical, exclusive of Establishments 
Omelet ler Alt Win CON ees 5 ke ok A 
Education, exclusive of Establishments ___ 
Hospitals, exclusive of Establishments 
Police & Gaols, exclusive of Establishments 
PENG nie Dat on See als Awl Aw cS, Oi, Sa Rl ie RE Sel eo SE = Ra 
PRranspouns 22s se oneness 29 Fro eee ry bee eet 39 OS 
Conveyance of Mails _. ws 
VR r Sra UU ESTT Chit epee ee ee ee ere ee 
Roads nocreets and bridces <2:i2 87 eas ee e 
Miscellaneous services 

Heres tga. ee 

Drawbacks and refunds - 
Pron E LOL meee. Nemes te Oe ee ee eee ee hee a 
RedenipiOnsOL bonds se eee ee See ee 
Sinking Fund 
\s Waves avery neare | Bari top See eS A EE ae See 
HomeaiGovernimenth ACCOUNtG. 
Goverhmentiwesselsers a = eee ee 
VENTURA SOVN etsy eae ee a ee 
OCS OTST jeer acta Ss te ee 


1867. 


$147,753.61 
8,768.23 
1,346.90 
5,299.97 
7,971.63 
5,064.18 
19,795.31 
1,210.70 
8,126.57 
36,028.44 
7,844.26 
26,844.32 
16,890.22 
98,914.89 
2,655.87 
2,425.00 
58,269.77 
31,745.43 
9,037.40 
9,481.27 
894.40 


1868. 


$185,656.15 
7,002.02 
2,653.09 
6,924.62 
10,850.47 
10,109.51 
16,742.99 
648.06 
14,481.11 
51,043.49 
24,595.33 
50,036.49 
20,402.51 
99,736.07 
3,659.61 


19,818.73 
10,264.23 


1869. 


$155,051.94 
6,020.93 
2,748.17 
8,233.99 


16,715.44 
868.46 
10,926.22 
33,239.88 
12,385.71 
49,601.35 
33,946.94 
102,082.41 
1,962.18 


29,948.75 

5,308.05 
16,388.50 
10,206.76 


1870. 


| $153,165.85 
2,909.96 
1,653.50 
6,666.31 
10,560.00 
9,682.62 
17,120.70 
675.46 
8,406.42 
38,091.51 
15,471.03 
63,275.27 
39,231.51 

| 121,702.98 
| 1,895.98 
| 2,847.97 


21,490.71 
10,347.77 


| 


$505,868.42 


$597,346.73 


$515,539.62 


SOURCE: British Columbia, 
inclusive. 


Journals of the Legislative Council, 


TABLE 5. 
THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE COLONY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1867-1870. 
THE EXTENT OF THE DEBT. 


and ‘‘ Colonial Blue Books,” 


| $524,695.50 


| 


1867-1870, 


THE Gross DEBT. 


(Funded. ) 


$1,409,837.00 

1,441,837.00 

1,444,837.00 
(1) 


(Temporary 
Loans.) 


$126,814.75 

70,299.70 

90,342.04 
(1) 


( Total.) 


$1,536,651.75 

1,512,136.70 

1,535,179.04 
(1) 


Sinking Fund 
and Debt 
Redemption. 


$269,491.36 
324,406.98 
354,075.91 


404,273.41 (2) | 


! 
| 


The Net Debt. 


Ne epee yy |) ee ee ee eo 


$1,267,160.39 

1,187,729.72 

1,181,103.13 
(1) 


(1) These statistics are based on the ‘‘ Colonial Blue Book.” 


and no other sources are available. ; 
(2) The sinking fund figures for 1870 are given in the Journals of th 


Unfortunately the figures for 1870 have been lost 


e Legislative Council. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Journals of the Legislative Council, and ‘‘ Colonial Blue Books,’’ 1867-1870, 


N.B.—In 1871, the Dominion Government assumed the Debt of British Columbia which amounted at t 


to $1,168,000. 


The amounts shown are net figures. 


hat time 


Canada, Public Accounts, Part IV., No. 10, 1873. 
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TABLE 6. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE COLONY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1867-1870. 
THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH THE DEBT WAS INCURRED. 


oe 


1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
General Purposes (repayment of existing debts, deficits, 

EDCTACH CAIN CEC) ACL) ee ere ee ee eee $310,814.56 | $286,254.70 | $309,342.04 PNR Meee 
isenerabmoagdéeurposes (2) 22 ees 790,208.31 | 745,713.65 720,603.88 | $678,166.38 (5) 
Rosdiand PMarhours (3) << ae on ee ee 156,438.02 146,061.87 141,457.71 133,697.71 (5) 
Wagon road between Cook’s fegry and Clinton (4)... 9,699.50 9,699.50 | 9,699.50 9,699.50 (5) 

otal Net Debt 25S ee || SLAG 7160S 98 SI LST T2907 2 gw Lehi Oss sani lene eer 
| 


(1) General purposes includes temporary and unfunded obligations. 
(2) This was made up from the proceeds of 3 loans. 
1—The Loan of 1862 of £50,000 and which realized $242,500. 
2—The Loan of 1863 of £50,000 and which realized $242,500. 
3—The Loan of 1864 of £100,000 and which realized $485,000. 
(3) Contracted in 1862 by the formerly separate Colony of Vancouver Island: the loan realized $194,000 and 
was for £40,000. 
(4) Loan of 1863 which realized $61,837. 
(5) Journals of the Legislative Council (Appendix B 1869—Estimates of Expenditure during 1870). 
SOURCE: British Columbia, Journals of the Legislative Council, and ‘‘ Colonial Blue Books,’”’ 1867-1870, 
inclusive. 


The financial settlement with British Columbia continued to prove unsatis- 
factory, and in 1900 a delegation headed by the Honourable James Dunsmuir 
proceeded to Ottawa “ to lay before the Government of Canada certain matters 
requiring adjustment between the two governments and to present certain 
claims of the Province of British Columbia for increased recognition at the 
hands of the Dominion.”23? Many matters affecting British Columbia were 
discussed, including the financial relations of the Province of British Columbia 
and the Dominion of Canada. The Honourable James Dunsmuir stated in a 
letter to Sir Wilfrid Laurier: 


“There is a well-known disposition on the part of the people of Eastern Canada to 
regard the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway as a sort of contribution to British 
Columbia sufficient for all time to come. The fact is that, by the building of that rail- 
way, an outlet in the whole of the North-West has been afforded for the Canadian 
manufacturer and the wholesaler greater in its benefits than the sum of all the other 
acts of statesmanship since Confederation, not to speak of the tremendous possibilities 
which have been opened up for trans-oceaniec traffic, and the importance which this 
development has given to Canada in the eyes of the world. In my opinion it has made 
Canada a nation and, in a large measure, saved it from the fact of annexation with the 
United States, which only the vision of a Confederation of Provinces, united by a 
railway and cemented by trade interests, could have averted. As the situation is at the 
present time, British Columbia is paying for those advantages and Eastern Canada is 
reaping them.’’24 


Dealing with the question of financial relations between the Province and 
the Dominion, Honourable Mr. Dunsmuir presented a statement of revenue 
and expenditure of the Dominion Government in the Province of British 
Columbia in which he claimed that from 1872 to 1901 the Dominion Govern- 
ment had obtained revenue amounting to $42,000,000 from the Province, which 
was on a much higher basis than that of any other part of Canada, and that 
over a period of 30 years 44; of the population had contributed about %» of 
the revenue of Canada. This revenue was mainly from customs, and it was 


(25) British Columbia, Sessional Papers, 1901, Report of the Delegation to Ottawa 
page 545. ; 
(24) Jbid., page 549. 
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pointed out that at that time—as distinct from other ports in Canada—goods 
arriving at British Columbia ports were consumed within the Province. It 
was also pointed out that the total amount expended in the Province during 
the same period was only $29,000,000. It was emphasized that at that time, 
through the revenues accruing to the Dominion, British Columbia had not 
only practically paid its own way and repaid the Dominion for its expenditures 
in the Province, but had also become liable for its share in the increased debt 
of the Dominion Government. It was also pointed out that, because of the 
physical features of the Province, the great distances to be covered, and the 
difficulty and expense of communications, the cost of Government per capita 
was high in British Columbia. It was stated that in order to enable British 
Columbia to carry on successfully it would require a larger population, which 
would necessitate development of its resources, and that this was impossible 
so long as the revenues of the Provinces were drained by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 


In 1903 a second delegation visited Ottawa under the leadership of Honour- 
able E. G. Prior, and the main subject of discussion was again the readjustment 
of financial relations between the Province and the Dominion. At this time 
there was also an inter-provincial conference held at Quebec to discuss the 
problems of the Confederation. In his statement the Honourable Mr. Prior 
said (British Columbia, Sessional Papers, 1903, p. K 6) : 


“The position we take is not that the Dominion Government has violated the 
Terms of Union, or that we are entitled to compensation for lack of fulfilment in any 
substantial respect, as the performance of a legal contract could be construed; but we 
do contend that in the development of the constitution, in its actual operation, from the 
date of Confederation in 1871, that a state of affairs has grown up in British Columbia 
and in the Dominion, as the result of the union between the two, that has established a 
moral right and a sound constitutional claim on our part for increased recognition—and 
a state of affairs that was not anticipated by either party to the Federal compact.” 


He further stated: 


“ At the time of the British North America Act, or the British Columbia Terms 
of Union were passed, it was impossible for either party to foresee the results of union, 
or to fix in an absolutely definite way and unalterably the financial relations, so as to 
provide equitably for all time to come for the requirements of both classes of govern- 
ments; and that it was the evident intention of the framers that adequate provision 
should be made for both; 

“ That with reference to British Columbia, although it is not contended that it was 
forced into Confederation as it is claimed Nova Scotia was, yet the circumstances and 
conditions of the Province were such that there was little alternative left to her in the 
matter of terms; 

“ That the terms were not the terms the people of British Columbia asked for and 
believed were necessary for the adequate administration of local affairs and the develop- 
ment of the country; 3 

“That, as shown by the debates which took place both in the local House and in the 
Houses of Parliament at Ottawa, in neither case were the framers of the terms able to 
accurately or even approximately foresee what the results would be, and that in a great 
measure for both it was a leap in the dark; 

“That the people of British Columbia did, from a local knowledge of their own 
Province, appreciate the necessity of and stipulate for a much larger provision for the 
financial requirements of the Province than was conceded by the Dominion.” 


The special difficulties of British Columbia were claimed to be: 


“4. The cost of administration, owing to the physical character of the country. 
“9. The distance from the commercial, industrial, and administrative centres of 
Eastern Canada. 
13 


“3 The non-industrial character of the Province as compared with Eastern Canada, 
whereby a larger percentage of goods are imported and consumed, increasing the contri- 
butions to the Federal Treasury, in the way of taxes, in a ratio of three to one. 

“4. The disadvantage of the Province in relation to the markets for its special 
products.” : 

Another delegation visited Ottawa in 1903 and financial relations were 
again the main point at issue, no action having been taken by the Dominion 
Government as a result of the submission of the previous delegation. 


“Tt was pointed out that it was not intended that the financial relations existing at 
the time of Confederation and adopted as a basis in connection with the distribution of 
revenues should be unalterably fixed for all time to come; or, at least, it was not such 
an arrangement as should always exist. Conditions have changed and the development 
which had occurred, more especially in British Columbia, pointed to the equity of a 
readjustment from time to time. The desirability of periodical readjustments was 
suggested. As pointed out, in the Report of the Delegates of 1903, the probable outcome 
of Confederation, under the Terms of Union with British Columbia, could not possibly 
have been foretold. All the evidence to be gleaned from the debates in Parliament, both 
at Ottawa and at Victoria, at that time, goes to show that the matter was not under- 
stood. The predictions then made in both Houses have not been realized, and an entirely 
different state of affairs has come to exist from what was anticipated at Ottawa. The 
members of the delegation submitted that the position of British Columbia in the Union 
was greatly prejudiced as a consequence. Instead of remaining a drag on Canada and 
a financial burden, the Province has become, from a revenue-producing point of view, the 
best asset the Dominion has, and has contributed far more to the Dominion Treasury, in 
proportion to population, than any other Province of the Dominion, the ratio per capita 
contribution being three to one, compared with the whole Dominion. It did not follow 
that periodic readjustment would always result in the payment by the Dominion of 
increased subsidies to the Province.’’25 


The basis of argument for financial readjustment was similar to that of 
the previous delegation. British Columbia had joined with the other Provinces 
in requesting readjustment of financial conditions but had also made a separate 
claim. To this, objection was taken by the Dominion Prime Minister, who said: 


“T would see very great difficulties in having separate arrangements for each 
of the Provinces, and it seems much more natural that, if the subject is taken up, it 
should be so taken up with the view of laying down a uniform systematic and final basis, 
which should work and apply mechanically to all the component elements of our federa- 
tive union.’’26 


To this the Honourable Richard McBride replied: 


“You deprecate the idea of separate arrangements with the Province, and advocate 
something which will be automatically uniform. So far as such an arrangement can be 
shown to be possible, I sympathize with your view, but we are now dealing with a set of 
conditions which are not and have not been uniform in their effect, a fact which is the 
principal burden of our complaint. I beg to remind you that the financial arrangements 
in respect to all the Provinces are separate. The treaty of this Province with the 
Dominion is a separate contract; and so long as conditions differ in provinces, so long 
must their financial relations differ. It is impossible to foresee developments of the 
future, and consequently impossible to adequately and equitably provide for them. My 
idea of a solution is a provision for periodic adjustments rather than an attempt to make 
a permanent arrangement such as you suggest. The Australians anticipated our diffi- 
culty in their new Constitution by stipulating for a return of the revenue to the parent 
State after a certain contribution to the Treasury of the Commonwealth had been reached. 
Some arrangement of this kind should have been made in Canada at the outset. 

“The position of the Province of British Columbia is this: We say that the condi- 
tions which do now and have always existed are so radically different from the rest of 
Canada—although the sources of revenue are the same—as to have imposed special 


(25) British Columbia, Sessional Papers, 1903-1904. 
(26) Ibid., page G-27. 
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burdens on our people and constituted grievances of a special character. We have set out 
in a series of representations what these special conditions and grievances are. These 
representations have been before you for some time, and no single statement contained in 
them has been denied or refuted. Failing other recourse, we have asked for a commission 
to find whether these grievances are real and substantial or invested for political effect, as 
has been alleged. This has been denied us.’’27 
A further statement of the case of British Columbia was made in 1905 
in which the high cost of Provincial administration, because of the extent and 
topographical character of the Province was emphasized, particularly with 
reference to road construction. It was also pointed out: 

“ British Columbia’s per capita expenditure for Civil Government, arising out of the 
services of the Government required in widely-scattered communities, is over nine times 
that of the average of the other Provinces.’’28 

It was also pointed out: 


“The second cause which operates disadvantageously towards British Columbia is 
its position in relation to other provinces and other countries, which adds, as additional 
imposts, long-distance freights to the first cost of articles imported for use and for local 
manufactures; and also minimizes to an unusual degree the advantages to be derived 
from inter-provincial trade, which was the commercial object of Confederation.’ 

It may be pointed out here that, until the opening of the Pacific railroad, 
the fact that British Columbia was part of the Canadian free trade area was 
of no benefit to the Province whatever. Even after the opening of the railroad 
the population of the Prairie hinterland was so small for a considerable time 
that it could not possibly have provided a market of any significance. In 1881 
the population of Manitoba was 62,260, and that of the North-west Territories, 
56,446. In 1891 the population of Manitoba was 152,506, and that of the 
North-west Territories, 98,967. Even in 1901 the population of the Prairies 
amounted to only 619,841. 


It will be shown later that even with an increased population the trading 
benefits to British Columbia were comparatively small, while the disadvantages 
of being within the Confederation were great. An estimate was made of the 
total internal trade of Canada by the Dominion Statistican at that time, show- 
ing the total internal trade of Canada to be approximately $315,000,000.°° It 
was estimated by the Dominion Statistician at that time that the trade of British 
Columbia with other Provinces, consisting chiefly of lumber, shingles, fish, and 
fur, and including shipments of goods to the Yukon, was only about $3,000,000, 
or 1 per cent. of the whole inter-provincial trade of Canada. It was pointed 
out that British Columbia, having 3 per cent. of the population, paid 8 per 
cent. for the price of Confederation in return for 1 per cent. of trade benefits. 
The chief products of British Columbia—being minerals, fish, and lumber— 
had to be sold outside Canada in competition with similar products from all 
parts of the world. British Columbia had to “ reverse the order of successful 
business principles and buy in the dearest market and sell in the cheapest.’ 

During this period British Columbia was finding difficulty in balancing 
its budget, and, in fact, over the period of 33 years had only once produced a 
surplus of revenue over expenditure. Deficits had accumulated amounting to 


(27) op. cit., page G-29. 
(28) op. cit., 1905, page D-T. 
(29) op. cit., page D-9. 

(30) op. cit., page D-10. 
(31) Ibid. 
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about $10,000,000. At the same time the Dominion Treasury was drawing 
large revenues from the Province in spite of its disadvantageous position in the 
matter of inter-provincial trade. 

In view of these circumstances the Government of British Columbia 
requested the appointment of an independent commission, to investigate its 
position. It was stated: 

“Tf by such reference the contentions of the Province be sustained, the duty of the 
Dominion Government will be obvious; if the report be unfavourable to those conten- 
tions, then the subject will be forever removed from the arena of controversy.’’? 

British Columbia has always been prepared to have its position in Confederation 
openly examined by an independent body. 

Another matter which was drawn to the attention of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment was the greater degree of organization of municipal government in 
the East, particularly in Ontario and Quebec. It would appear that in the 
Confederation arrangements this element was not given sufficient consideration, 
even though it was discussed as between Nova Scotia and the central Provinces. 
The financial problems of a Provincial Government cannot be separated from 
those of the municipalities. The taxpayers are the same in both cases, even 
though the basis of taxation may be different. It is the cost of government as 
a whole, and not the cost of any one form of government, which is important 
in the Dominion-Provincial financial relations. In British Columbia only a 
small part of the Province is organized in municipalities. Consequently, there 
is a greater administrative responsibility on the Provincial Government than is 
true of more highly organized Provinces. 

A Conference was held between the Provincial Governments and the Do- 
minion Government in 1906 for the purpose of discussing financial subsidies to 
the Provinces. This was attended by Honourable Richard McBride (later Sir 
Richard) representing British Columbia. It was urged that, apart from any 
general settlement as between the Dominion Government and the Provinces, 
British Columbia had a claim to special treatment. This was admitted by the 
Conference, and the Conference was asked for a decision as to the extent of the 
special claim of British Columbia. Mr. McBride protested the submission of 
British Columbia’s case to the Conference, as he believed it to be a matter for 
arbitration, the question being one solely between the Province of British Co- 
lumbia and the Dominion Government. It was decided to grant to British 
Columbia the special sum of $100,000 annually for ten years. McBride con- 
sidered this inadequate, and his submission not being considered favourably, 
he withdrew from the Conference. It was finally decided to increase the grants 
for the support of the Government and also to raise the limit of population on 
which the per capita subsidy was to be paid. This resulted in an increase in 
the grant for support of government in British Columbia to $115,000 annually.3" 


(32) op. cit., page D-11. 
(33) The sum paid to each Province for the support of the Government and Legislature 
was readjusted and fixed as follows: Canada, Statutes, 1907, Chapter LY, section 1” ¢2)) Cas 


Population. Grant. Population. Grant. 
Under 150,000. $100,000 400,000— 800,000... $190,000 
150,000—200,000. 150,000 800,000-1,500,000.. 220,000 
200,000—400,000___ . 186,000 Over -1,500,000.. 240,000 


The limit of the population of a Province for which 80 cents per head would be paid by 
the Dominion was set at 2,500,000 with 60 cents for the number of the population in excess 
of that number (Canada, Statutes, 1907, Chapter 11, section 1 (2YVe La) 
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It was proposed to bring these new arrangements into effect by amend- 
ments of the B.N.A. Act, and the terms were declared to be final and unalter- 
able. This latter was objected to strenuously by McBride who protested in 
person in London and succeeded in having this clause removed from the amend- 
ing legislation. McBride stated (British Columbia, Sessional Papers, 1908, 
page C-2): 

“With reference to the various discussions I have on the subject of my mission, I 
found that the feeling at first prevailed that as the Dominion Parliament and the Gov- 
ernments of the Provinces of Canada, with the single exception of that of British Co- 
lumbia, had asked for the Bill in the form proposed, the Imperial Parliament was bound 
to respect their wishes, and give them effect. Otherwise, it would appear as an inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of Canada, a course to which His Majesty’s Government 
or the members of the Imperial Parliament would be wholly adverse. I had some dif- 
ficulty in dissipating this view of the case, but I was, as you will observe by the corre- 
spondence, quite successful. I endeavoured to make it clear that, while in some respect 
Confederation might be regarded as a pact among Provinces as well as with the Do- 
minion, the Terms of Union, in each instance, represented a separate and distinct treaty 
with Canada, entered into without reference to the terms granted to other Provinces, 
and that, therefore, it followed that in changing the Terms of Union we had to deal with 
the Dominion alone. To say that British Columbia was bound to accept the terms of 
subsidy recommended by the other Provinces would be to coerce that Province and to 
seriously invade provincial rights. I asked that the Province be permitted to settle its 
own way; and pointed out that, so far as such a course being one of intereferecne in the 
domestic affairs of Canada, it left the Imperial authorities in a position of perfect neu- 
trality; whereas, passing the Act in the form proposed, the Imperial Government was 
taking sides with the Dominion of Canada against the Province in their dispute and 
confirming an act to which the people of British Columbia were utterly opposed. I am 
happy to say that this view ultimately prevailed and the Bill in its modified form, with 
the words ‘ final and unalterable’ eliminated, was introduced and passed in the House 
of Commons without opposition.” 

In 1911 McBride again headed a delegation to Ottawa to discuss Dominion- 
Provincial relations, and on this occasion he succeeded in securing an agree- 
ment on the part of the Dominion Government to appoint a Royal Commission 
of three members to investigate the claims of British Columbia for special treat- 
ment. One member of the Commission was to be named by the Dominion, one 
by British Columbia, and a third was to be selected by these two, or in the event 
of disagreement, by the Colonial Secretary. The Dominion and Provincial 
members of the Commission were appointed, but before the third member was 
selected the Great War broke out and the Commission never met. 

However, a ‘“ Memorandum Respecting Claims of British Columbia for 
Better Terms’ was prepared, and emphasis was placed on the high cost of 


Government due to the 
“ physical configuration of the Province, which renders local administration exceptionally 
expensive and difficult, and in a ratio of great disparity as compared with those of other 
provinces. The physical aspects of the case of the Province for special consideration 
include also geographical isolation and all such considerations as arise out of the peculiar 
configuration and geographical position of the Province. 

“ These have caused a local cost of administration in respect to all branches of the 
public service disproportionate to the cost of similar services in the other provinces, on 
account of which the allowance from the Dominion has from the outset been wholly 
inadequate; which has imposed an additional burden in the way of through and local 
traffic rates to be borne by the local consumer, and minimized to the lowest degree the 
opportunities and advantages of inter-provincial trade, which constituted the ae 
objects of Confederation ; and which have accounted in a large measure for the unusually 
large contributions on the part of the Province to the Dominion in respect of customs 
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levies, also for the sparseness of population upon which the burdens of state must rest 

in relative disproportion as compared with provinces like these of the Middle West 

capable of compact settlement throughout.”84 

It was pointed out that, owing to the inadequacy of the financial provision 
for Government in the Province of British Columbia, the Government had to 
“yawn the subsidy ” and impose a series of taxes which did not exist in the 
other provinces of Canada: personal property, real property, income, and 
revenue taxes. 


“ Bastern Canadians were for a long time wholly ignorant of British Columbia, and 
very indifferent abdut its welfare. In fact, generally speaking, the mental attitude of 
the people towards the Province for about thirty-five years was not only of a negative 
character, but to a very considerable extent unfavourable; not intentionally so, but, 
because they did not understand the real situation and had been prejudiced on account 
of a long political fight in which British Columbia and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
were the principal issues. Hence, even if various Governments had been more favour- 
ably disposed, the mental attitude of the people as a whole would have prevented a 
betterment policy being carried out. British Columbia was not only commercially iso- 
lated, but she was politically isolated as well. 

“ For a proper knowledge of the case it is necessary to consider the conditions which 
existed at the time British Columbia entered Confederation, and the mental attitude in 
which the Terms of Union between the Province and the Dominion were framed. Public 
sentiment, as represented in Parliament, was prejudicial to more favourable terms being 
granted. A large section of Canada was utterly opposed to union with British Columbia 
on the terms under which the construction of a trans-continental railway was rendered 
obligatory. It was only upon grounds of large public policy of a national character— 
the rounding out of Confederation—that their adoption was justified. It was almost 
universally conceded that the Province, physically handicapped as it was, would not pay 
its way in Confederation, and it was strongly contended that the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway—an essential demand of British Columbia—was too great a 
sacrifice on the part of the Dominion, and that the railway when built would prove 
unremunerative. Consequently, the financial terms conceded to British Columbia were 
the least favourable possible, and without any adequate knowledge of its financial 
requirements. 

“ A similar attitude towards British Columbia was maintained as long subsequently 

as 1884, when the Settlement Act was passed, whereby the outstanding differences be- 
tween the two governments were finally adjusted. By means of the Settlement Act, the 
Province, tired of delays and wearied with fruitless negotiations, agreed to transfer 
3,500,000 acres of the best land of the Province, in lieu of net expenditures on the part of 
the Dominion, amounting in all to about $1,250,000. These lands worth now at the 
lowest valuation $35,000,000, together with 2,000,000 acres of land on Vancouver Island, 
including all their valuents—worth at least $25,000,000—were parted with to secure a 
railway from Esquimalt to Nanaimo, costing less than $3,000,000, which under the terms 
of the Carnarvon Award was to have been built by the Dominion without cost to the 
Province. The value of such concessions was not then foreseen. The treaty of 1871, as 
amended in 1884, was made, by both parties to it, in misapprehension of the possibilities 
of British Columbia and the development to accrue from the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 
“The subsequent course of events has shown that British Columbia has not only paid 
its way in Confederation, but has contributed in forty years about $35,000,000 in excess 
of what it has cost the Dominion; that the Canadian Pacific Railway has been instru- 
mental more than any other factor in raising up Canada to the proud position which it 
occupies to-day, with benefits vastly greater to the rest of Canada than to British 
Columbia; and that the Settlement Act gave a realizable asset to the Dominion thirty 
times greater than the expenditure which it involved. 

“ The Government of British Columbia submits as incontrovertible that the original 
and amended Terms of Union having been based upon assumptions which have proved 
groundless, and that as the very opposite of what had been anticipated has transpired, 


(34) “ Memorandum Respecting Claims of British Columbia for Better Terms.” 
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it is incumbent upon the Dominion, morally and constitutionally, in the light of develop- 
ments which have actually taken place, to now substitute fairer terms for those perforce 
made in anticipation of what did not happen.’’35 


In connection with the building of the Pacific railroad, it was claimed that 
British Columbia made an unduly large contribution. It was understood that 
the railway should be built mainly out of land subsidies, and that all Provinces 
through which it passed should contribute in a proportion similar to that in 
British Columbia. The forty-mile belt in British Columbia was intended to 
be used as a subsidy to the railway company and not to be retained by 
the Dominion Government. This arrangement was subsequently altered, and 
Ontario was not asked for any contribution in the way of land subsidy. 
Instead, a cash subvention of $25,000,000 was granted, and the completed 
portions of the railway handed over to the Company. Thus, British Columbia 
not only gave its lands to the Dominion, but also shared in the cash contribu- 
tions on a higher per capita basis than any other part of Canada, when the 
larger revenues accruing to the Dominion from this Province are considered. 

With regard to the estimated expenditures and receipts in the Province of 
British Columbia, the Memorandum also stated: 


“Tt should here be pointed out that the figures given in the tables of receipts and 
expenditures as between the Province and the Dominion are not strictly a logical basis 
of a claim for Better Terms, because it is a variable quantity and may not be permanent 
in any sense. Besides, they do not strictly affect the relations of the Province and the 
Dominion as such. Their principal use is in emphasizing the peculiar situation of the 
Province, and in demonstrating that the Province, instead of remaining a burden on the 
rest of Canada and as a particularly bad asset, has been contributing per capita far more 
than the inhabitants of the rest of Canada, and far in excess of what she has cost the 
Dominion. It is very difficult to analyze these statements. In them the cost of the con- 
struction of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the Province is not charged, 
because that railway is strictly a national undertaking and should no more be charged to 
the Province of British Columbia than the canals to Ontario in a similar accounting, or 
the Intercolonial Railway to the Maritime Provinces. On the other hand, the Province is 
charged with a number of items such as quarantine, militia, defence, the cost of the 
Indians, ete., ete., which are matters for the protection and benefit of the whole Dominion. 
A contra statement was made by the Dominion and submitted to Parliament, in which 
the Province was charged with the whole cost of the Canadian Pacific Railway in British 
Columbia and one-seventh of the cost of the administration of all the departments of 
Federal administration, in addition to all other expenditures, of whatever nature, in this 
Province. This is obviously absurd and unfair, and in a very simple way this may be 
shown. Since 1871 the public debt had risen from $115,500,000 to $475,000,000 in 1911. 
Had the rest of the population of Canada contributed in the same proportion as British 
Columbia to the Federal Treasury—taking the average population over the whole period 
to be 5,073,845 and 152,594 respectively—instead of a total revenue of $1,847,997,480 in 
forty-one years there would have been a total revenue of $3,186,674,660. 

“It may be stated in reply that there is no method of ascertaining the exact amount 
of the contribution in customs and inland revenue of a province to the Dominion, as 
imports charged to certain ports are distributed all over the Dominion. This is true of 
such ports as Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto, which are ports of entry 
foy the Dominion, but practically everything entered at British Columbia ports is con- 
sumed in the Province. A little goes to the Yukon, and latterly a small business in teas 
and coffee is done in the Middle West through Vancouver and Victoria, but is insignificant 
as compared with the whole amount of imports. Up until 1898 until the Yukon was 
opened up, not a dollar’s worth of imports entered at our ports was re-exported. Oriental 
and Australian goods destined for Eastern ports are not entered at Vancouver, but 
shipped through in bond and pay duty at the point to which they are consigned. There- 
fore, we have a pretty exact method of comparing the contributions in the way of 


(35) “ Memorandum Respecting Claims of British Columbia for Better Terms,” page 7. 
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taxation by British Columbia with-—not any particular province but—the whole of the 
rest of Canada. British Columbia stands almost as a unit on the Pacific Coast, and any 
small export from the Province of imported goods is far more than offset by imports of 
goods from the Eastern provinces which have previously paid duty there; but as has 
been stated, however, this whole matter of receipts and expenditures is mainly useful as 
demonstrating the disadvantageous position of the Province as compared with other 
provinces; and demonstrating how thoroughly the original impression as to British 
Columbia’s place in Confederation has been dissipated by actual facts.’’36 

It has been stated by J. A. Maxwell in his study of “ Federal Subsidies to 

the Provincial Governments in Canada” that: 

“ The unwarranted assumption was made that receipts from customs at the ports of 
entry in the province represented contributions by the people of British Columbia to the 
revenue of the Dominion. But it was certain that a large portion of various articles on 
which a duty was paid—notably sugar, tobacco, spirits, and wines—did not remain in the 
province for consumption, and that, therefore, the duties collected upon them did not bear 
upon the people of British Columbia.’’37 

A study of the trade of British Columbia would indicate that conditions 
were such that only a comparatively small part of these goods would have been 
shipped outside British Columbia. 


The disabilities of British Columbia were again urged at a Conference on 
Taxation held in Ottawa in 1924. In the interval the costs associated with the 
participation of Canada in the Great War had placed new financial burdens on 
the Dominion Government. This was recognized by the British Columbia dele- 
gation, but it was pointed out that, apart from the consequence of the war, “ as 
a logical result of natural development, radical changes in the commercial and 
industrial life of the country have taken place. Consequently, the revenue 
arrangements, devised to meet the relatively simple business conditions pre- 
vailing at the time of Confederation, are found, after sixty years, to be in need 
of revision to conform with the requirements of modern times.’’38 


“ Particular stress was laid upon the invasion of the field of direct taxation 
by the Dominion Government in imposing income taxes and other direct taxes 
on banks, loan, trust, and insurance companies, which had previously been 
regarded, by common consent, as the exclusive domain of Provincial taxation. 
Although it was freely admitted that in this respect the constitutional powers of 
the Dominion are unlimited, it was felt that this power, inasmuch as it drains 
the source of Provincial revenue, should be used with due restraint and only 
during the period of an emergency.’’89 


In 1927 a further claim was made by British Columbia for readjustment 
of the Terms of Union. It was then stated: 


In presenting the case of British Columbia for adjustment of the Terms of Union 
relating to subsidies, it will be readily seen that a grave injustice was committed through 
the misconception and lack of knowledge of the vast potentialities and strategic impor- 
tance of this Province to the scheme of Confederation. 

“From time to time claims for adjustment have been brought to the attention of the 
Federal Government, but only temporary relief has been given. Our disabilities. how- 
ever, are of a permanent character and can never be overcome under existing aubetlg 
arrangements, unless such payments are progressive, increasing in ratio to growth as 
added responsibilities accrue. In assimilating the ideas of the framers of Confederation 
conveyed through the debates at the time, there was evident a paramount feeling of 


(36) op. cit., page 17. 
(37) loc. cit., page 127. 
(38) “ British Columbia’s Claim for Read 


(39) Ibid justment of Terms of Union,” 1927, page 27. 
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paternal supervision permeating the minds of the Central Government. The conception 
of the subsidy idea gave no elasticity to the redistribution of surrendered receipts to meet 
the constantly growing requirements. 

“The system should, therefore, be revised to measure up to the standard by which 
the term ‘subsidy’ should be ‘the complex of those objects which in a given economic 
area and in a given economic system have as their normal purpose the facilitation of 
economic intercourse (or transfer of values) between economic units, the tangible 
embodiment of the exchange value of one object in terms of another, as requirements 
warrant and as the resources of the whole units combined will permit, having regard for 
the services to be rendered by each.’ In order to do so, a readjustment of the whole 
Provincial fiscal system and their relations to the Federal system would be necessary by 
clearly defined modes of raising revenue, each Province to determine the method of 
taxation that would bring about the greatest benefits to its economic development and 
progress radiating around the Central Government without confusion or overlapping. 
It is, therefore, suggested that the subsidy system be now adjusted as between the 
different Provinces, as a nucleus of an interchange of values for the surrendering of the 
greatest source of our national revenue receipts, that of Customs and Excise, to the 
Federal Government.’ 

Further representations were made in 1934 to the Dominion Government 
by British Columbia with a view to securing an impartial examination of the 
position of British Columbia in the Canadian Confederaton. In a brief sup- 
porting this request the unequal position of British Columbia in the Confedera- 
tion was pointed out. The disparity between the actual subsidies paid and the 
revenue from the Dominion customs and excise taxes which these subsidies 
were supposed to replace was emphasized. The Dominion Government was 
reminded of the agreement to appoint a Commission in 1913 which had fallen 
into abeyance during the War and which had not been revived. The loss to the 
Province through the original financial agreement was pointed out, also the 
inequality of the treatment of British Columbia in the matter of debt allowance 
as compared with the Prairie Provinces. Attention was drawn to the special 
treatment of Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan in the manner of return of 
public lands as compared with British Columbia. The annual subsidy of 
$100,000 granted to British Columbia in 1871 as compensation for lands con- 
veyed was merely a financial device to give a plausible excuse for making a 
special grant to British Columbia, which was considered necessary even by the 
Dominion Government at that time for the proper functioning of the Provincial 
Government. This is another instance of the results of the policy of the 
Dominion Government in applying methods of financial adjustment which had 
been necessary compromises at the time of the original Confederation but which 
later only served to confuse the real issues and real necessities of the Western 
Provinces. These early compromises were elevated and transformed into prin- 
ciples, and this camouflage has been continued even in the more recent adjust- 
ments, and the failure to recognize the real needs of British Columbia has 
continued. 

Representations were again made to the Dominion Government in 1935, 
and a Memorandum respecting the claims of British Columbia for better terms 
was prepared in further support of the request for an independent investigation 
of the position of the Province. The request was still further pressed in 1936, 
and the unequal position of British Columbia in the Confederation was again 
emphasized in a Memorandum stating the Province’s claim for a readjustment 
of the Terms of Union. British Columbia was not granted a separate enquiry 


(40) op. cit., page 25. 
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but was assured that any statement of the Province’s case for special considera- 
tion would be heard by this Royal Commission. It is desired to emphasize that 
in appearing before this Commission, British Columbia is not in the same posi- 
tion as the other Provinces of Canada; that British Columbia has. not in the 
past received equality of treatment with the other Provinces in the matter of 

(a) original subsidy arrangements 

(b) subsequent readjustment of subsidies 

(ce) conveyance of public land to the Dominion for purpose of railroad 

construction 

(d) subsequent reconveyance of this land to the Province 

Consequently, when it is suggested that modifications be made in the 
Dominion-Provincial financial relations, a preliminary special readjustment 
would have to be made in the case of British Columbia in order to bring it into 
line with the other Provinces of Canada before a general readjustment, which 
would be fair and equitable to the Province of British Columbia, could be made. 
For example, it has been proposed that the existing subsidies be capitalized and 
applied to a reduction in the Provincial debt. Should such a policy be decided, 
British Columbia would be placed in an unfair position unless the subsidies to 
this Province were previously increased. The justice and equity of the claims 
of British Columbia in this respect have already been recognized. The Dominion 
Government in 1935 increased the subsidies to the Province by the amount of 
$750,000 annually. This was looked upon merely as an interim increase until 
such a time as the whole position of the Province in the Confederation could be 
examined and equitable financial arrangements determined. 

While there has been no general revision in the subsidy payments to all the 
Canadian Provinces since 1907, with the exception of the grant per capita which 
was provided for in the British North America Act of 1907, and which has been 
increased following each decennial census, several other increases have been 
made in the sums paid to individual provinces. Only those affecting British 
Columbia will be mentioned here.41 

In 1930 the administration of the Resources of the Peace River Block and 
the Railway Belt were returned to the Province of British Columbia, but the 
Annual Dominion compensation for the “lands ‘conveyed” was continued, 
($100,000) .42 The unreality of the original relation between this payment and 
the conveyance of land must be kept in mind. 

Following representations made by the Government of British Columbia to 
the Dominion Cabinet in 1934, an “ interim payment or subsidy ” amounting to 
$750,000 annually has been paid to the Province for the fiscal years 19384-1935 
to 1936-1987 inclusive.4* Since July 20, 1870, when British Columbia became a 
member Province of the Dominion of Canada, to the end of the fiscal year 1936— 
1987, a total sum of $32,327,352.20 has been paid to the Province in direct sub- 
sidies. Included in this sum is $1,933,753.80 for interest on the “ excess debt ” 
allowance; two grants, one in the form of a subsidy of $6,700,000 and another 
on a per capita basis of $18,848,598.40 for “ the support of the government and 


(41) The increased subsidies paid to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick following the 
report of the White, Duncan, and Jones’ Commissions and the subsidies paid on the return of 
the natural resources to Alberta and Saskatchewan are beyond the scope of this report. 

(42) Canada, Statutes, 1930, Chapter 73. 

(48) Canada, Auditor-General, Department of Finance, Miscellaneous Grants, 1935- 


“eh inclusive, Votes 225 and 404—British Columbia $750,000; Vote 298 British Columbia 
750,000. 
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legislature,” and $3,250,000 in special grants, of which $1,000,000 was paid 
under authority of the British North America Act of 1907, and the remainder 
of $2,250,000 has been paid since 1934 as “ interim payments ” pending a review 
of the position of British Columbia in the Canadian Confederation.44 

By the Terms of Union an annual subsidy of $35,000, subsequently increased 
to $190,000 and an annual grant per capita of $48,000 which has been increased 
to $555,410.40 in 1931-1932 was paid by the Dominion Parliament to the Gov- 
ernment of the Province of British Columbia “ for the support of its government 
and legislature.’’4® 

The sum of these two grants for the support of government and legislature, 
amounts to $745,410.40 annually from 1931-1932 to 19386-1937 (excluding the 
interim payment of 1934-1935 and later years) and would not pay any signifi- 
cant share of the cost of supporting the services which the British Columbia 
government undertook to provide by the Terms of Union of 1871. 

The situation which has been emphasized by various delegations before the 
Dominion Government over a period of forty years has not altered. Over the 
period 1871 to 1936-1937 the total amount of all subsidies and unconditional 
grants to the Province by the Dominion Government amounted to $32,327,352.20. 
In the same period ending March 31, 1936, the Dominion Government collected 
customs duties amounting to $361,449,702, excise duties amounting to $33,157,- 
403, excise taxes amounting to $83,573,722, and income taxes amounting to 
$68,808,850, or a total of $546,989,677. As has been pointed out, up to the end 
of the century all of this was paid by consumers in British Columbia. The 
small population of the Prairies for several years afterwards would give grounds 
for the opinion that for another decade at least a comparatively small amount 
of this was paid by consumers outside the Province; even at the present time 
the amount of goods re-exported from British Columbia would form a compara- 
tively small part of the total and would be likely balanced by the goods consumed 
by citizens of British Columbia, and which are entered at ports in Canada out- 
side of the Province. It may also be pointed out that in income tax alone the 
Dominion in the past year has collected approximately $9,000,000 from this 
Province. A study of the economic position of British Columbia would indi- 
cate that this Province bears an unduly large share in the support of the Cana- 
dian Confederation. It is for this reason that British Columbia has requested 
in the past special consideration of her place in the Confederation, and continues 


to make this request. 


(44) See Table 2. 
(45) Great Britain, Order-in-Council, Windsor, May 16, 1871, section 3, “ Terms of 


Union British Columbia and Canada.” 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA IN THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. 
PART III. 


RESOURCES, WEALTH, and INCOME OF 
THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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PART III. 


RESOURCES, WEALTH, AND INCOME OF THE PROVINCE 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

British Columbia occupies an area of 366,255 square miles, or 234,403,200 
acres, being equivalent in area to the United Kingdom, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark combined or, to make a comparison with the North 
American area, to the States of Washington, Oregon, and California. 

In addition to cadastral land surveys, the Province has standard topo- 
graphical surveys (two miles to one inch or better), made by various agencies 
of the Provincial and Dominion Governments, of 51,111 square miles or 13.96 
per cent. of the total. Less complete surveys giving information with regard 
to topography, as well as forests, are available for an additional 143,320 square 
miles or 39.13 per cent. Geological surveys are available for about 60,000 
square miles mapped on a scale four miles to the inch, for about 10,000 square 
miles on a scale two miles to the inch, for 8,000 square miles on a scale one mile 
to the inch, and 500 square miles on larger scales. 

The total agricultural land in the Province, according to the report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is about 20,700 square miles, or 14,248,000 acres, 
which is about 5 per cent. of the total area. This, according to a Provincial 
estimate, could be increased to about 20,756,820 acres if certain land now 
forested, and which could be used for agricultural purposes, is included. 

In estimating the area of agricultural lands in British Columbia, heavily- 
timbered lands remote from populous centres, some lands of apparently good 
quality but far north, and immense areas of alpine meadows, such as would be 
used for grazing in Europe, have been excluded. The areas included are those 
where altitude, latitude, quality and moisture make tillage or long season 
grazing feasible under conditions likely to rule for the next generation or two. 
Such agricultural lands may be divided as follows: 

(a) land suitable for range 

(6) land suitable for tillage 
Class (b) includes areas capable of producing reasonable crops under dry 
farming conditions and also lands actually irrigated, while Class (a) includes 
with the range land small appurtenant areas of productive land best suited for 
growing winter feed, as well as potential, but not actually irrigated lands. 

The figures given are based on estimates made by field officials of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Province, combined with estimates made by 
the engineers in charge of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway resources survey. 
This estimate shows the land suitable for range to be 16,515,908 acres, and 
land suitable for tillage to be 4,240,912 acres, making a total of 20,756,820 acres. 

It is estimated that of the total area of the Province, 150,272,000 acres are 
barren, 74,995,200 are forested, 16,515,908 acres are suitable for pasture and 
grazing, 3,535,956 acres are arable but not cultivated, and 704,956 are arable 
and cultivated. The total area of farms is estimated at 3,542,000 acres segre- 
gated into 26,079 farms, reported occupied, and further divided into 25,557 
rural and 522 urban farms, with a population of 100,244 and 2,123 persons 


respectively. 
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Table 7 gives information with regard to ownership of land in the Frovince, 
indicating that there is, in possession of the Crown, lands available under the 
“Taxation Act” and vacant lands surveyed, to the amount of 6,288,762 acres, 
and 177,707,809 acres of unsurveyed land. It can be seen that a comparatively 
small portion of the total area of the Province is suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses, for various reasons. Even of the fertile land much is unsuitable because 
of lack of moisture. 

TABLE 7. 
STATEMENT GIVING APPROXIMATE AREA OF LANDS ALIENATED, RESERVED 
AND UNDER APPLICATION. 


Reference Acreage Alienated or Acreage in the 
Sheet No. | - | Under Application Crown. 
i) 4D) | Crown Granted _ , 15,269,961 
1. (2) | Acreage alienated in the Railway Belt and Peace River Block'| 1,768,128 | 
| (approx. estimate) 
8. (3) | Indian Reserves | 848,765 


te ce) | E. & N. Railway Belt 2,110,054 


ft 896,800 acres in Rly. 
Co., June 15, 1987) 
8. (5) Dominion National Parks | 1,097,600 
5. (6) | Provincial Parks | 5,202,277 | 
hee CT) | Reserves, Forest, Game, Grazing, etc. | 16,105,020 | 
a. (8) Lands under application (purchase, lease, pre-emption, etc.) 5,273,070 | 
te €99 Lands re-purchased from C. & W. & B.C. Southern Railway | 
Companies = | 4,035,286 
1. (10) Railway Quit Claims, 1932 95,134 
4. (11) | Lands available under “‘ Taxation Act ” - 1,727,881 
7. (12) | Vacant surveyed lands 28 . 4,560,881 
7. (18) | Vacant unsurveyed lands | 177,707,809 
Total. 47,669,870 188,126,991 


|(vacant crown lands) 
| Deduct reverted and re-purchased lands 


| “> wees a aeration 
Total of acreage alienated or under application | 41,811,569 41,811,569 
| Land Area | 229,938,560 _ 
| Freshwater Area 4,464,640 
| Total area of Province 234,403,200 


| Lands disposed of by Crown Grant or Statute—Totals 36,537,335 acres (obtained by adding items 1 to 7 

and deducting items 9 to 11). 
8. (14) | Land Settlement Board: The holdings registered in the name of the Land Settlement Board total 
approximately 60,000 acres. These lands were taken over from 


the Crown, acquired by purchase from 
private owners or held as security by mortgage for agricultural loans issued to settlers. 


TABI 
POPULATION, TENURE, AND CONDITION OF FARM LAN KNSUS DIVISIONS, 


RURAL POPULATION. OCCUPIERS OF LAND. AREA OF 1D. SSS SSS 
Improved La 
Census Divisions. eee = == aa 
| Part- | (2) 
eres Onw|eeNot on |e rae (1) . | Owners, Feats: ay , TA 
Total. janrarem., || dnswoeey Total. Oniers Tenants. Paris Tota nted.. | Total. ae 1 
| | Tenants. pubs it 
| | e : 
No. | No. | No. No | No | No. No Acres. Acres. Ac 
Division One —__-.. 16,767 3,067 13,700 822 734 74 | 14 8 23,255 16,705 
- Two ; 19,308 | 10,662 8,646 2,137 1,797 256 84 33,904 | 26,194 
a Three - 28,918 | 15,846 | 13,072 4,161 3,241 | 578 | 342 2 116,224 | 91,700 
i Four (3) 99,869 | 32,441 | 67,428 8,608 7,062 1,03 515 2 172,813 | 109,171 | 
on Five... | 14,748 | 50,429 4,061 3,392 4 214 | 56,880 32,799 ] 
a5 Six 22 = | 10,855 10,877 2 ke | 2,138 263 311 1,266,9 128,975 | 99,209 
3 Seven 971 | 11,687 | 256 | 238 | 12 | || | 2,912 | 1,015 
2 Hight 7,683 | 9,018 2,047 1,783 94 | 170 568,10 92,026 | 70,203 
es Nine. 11,386 491 | 10,895 160 | 139 | 9 12 18,803 | 2,166 | 1,180 | 
y Tens. 7,013 | 8,485 | 8,528 | 1,115 861 81 173 803,120 75,801 | 56,956 
British Columbia 24 | 100,244 | 199,280 | 26,079 | 21,385 2,853 1,841 | 3,541,541 | 2 i7 | 712,294 | 704,956 | 505,082 11 
| | ] | 
| | | | Sain 
(1) Includes managers. 
(2) Includes field crops, market gardens, orchards, vineyards and small fruits. 
(3) University Endowment area is included for agricultural purposes. 
SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Agriculture—British Columbia, Seventh ( Canada, 1931. 
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MAP SHOWING CENSUS DIVISIONS. 
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IRRIGATION. 


In the Province of British Columbia there are great differences in precipita- 
tion, ranging from 263.87 inches taken over a period of 14 years at Henderson 
Lake, to an average of 6.90 inches taken over a period of 22 years at Ashcroft. 
With regard to irrigation it may be said that in general those portions of the 
Province where the annual precipitation is less than from sixteen to twenty 
inches, irrigation is always desirable and generally necessary. The following 
Table, showing the mean annual precipitation at certain points where agricul- 
ture is now carried on, and the mean during the four months when vegetable 
growth demands the greatest amount of moisture, indicates that at widely- 
separated points the natural conditions require to be supplemented by irrigation. 


erage 
= Rainfall during |  A¥etage 
C— Four Summer 
Rainfall. 
Months. 
BVT OR A SL cere ce Bn Sc ee cree ese es eS ree ee Bate beak 2.86 27.66 
Vancouver —__..._ Sie Ree ee ee Oe eS Sk SS. eae Baer ey ee eS 8.76 59.06 
PS Asse (WUGWEN ETASCr p<. inc 8 perk es Ae ae ay, eae 13.56 63.78 
MTCRNEL THUD PEr Eh TASer) ono tee ee a Re we ee oe 6.25 14.78 
Mamicops( Dhnonipson’. Valley) 2 fen. 27 2 ee ee ee ee ee 4.58 10.25 
Summeneand: (Okanagsn Valley yt 2. oe ee ee ee ee ee ae 4.53 11.04 
Grand horks: (‘Kettle Valley. tk oe ee ee 2 eee 5.95 16.25 
NeinOn i moosenaAy Walley ya ee 8s i ae te = . 8.46 27.08 
Ey ermeran(GalnmipiacV wiley) sak ee ee ee ee ee eee 5.85 12.14 


The best estimate available of the area now under irrigation in the Province 
is about 70,000 acres. This is, at best, an approximation, as the areas under 
individual operations are widely scattered, and the data in respect of them 
are far from complete. . 

While it is indicated from the authority given in the water licences issued 
by the Province that upwards of 500,000 acres of land are capable of being 
irrigated, it is probable that only a portion of this area will eventually be 
irrigated unless some more accessible water is made available. 

A consideration of the topographical features of British Columbia will 
indicate the difficulties encountered in irrigation. The valleys are very narrow 
and are occupied generally by rivers which meander from side to side and 
expand into lakes that occupy the valley floors where broad stretches of moder- 
ately level lands might be expected. The irrigable lands are so disposed that 
it has not been possible to make direct diversion from the lakes for any con- 
siderable area of land along the rivers below them. The arable lands about 
the lakes depend, therefore, for water upon the lateral streams or upon pump- 
ing. The latter in general is often restricted by the elevation of the lands 
and frequently by the absence of cheap power. Owing to the great range in 
river stages in the interior, the larger areas of lower lands along them are in 
greater need of drainage than of irrigation, while the bench lands that border 
the rivers are in most cases too high to permit of direct diversion to them. 
As a consequence these lands also depend for irrigation upon the waters of 
lateral streams. The only instances of gravity diversion from the larger rivers 
so far for any appreciable area is for the Southern Okanagan project. The East 
Kootenay valley extending from Canal Flats northward along the Columbia to 
Golden and southward along the Kootenay to the International Boundary, the 
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valley of the Fraser from Quesnel south, and of the South Thompson, afford 
striking confirmation of some of the above statements. 

The rapid run-off of the lateral streams demands that storage shall be 
provided to supplement the period of low flow. Here again Nature has been 
adverse in that she has allowed of few opportunities of storage between the 
summit country, in which the streams have their sources, and the valley levels. 
Small lakes and basin-like depressions, and meadows are to be found at or near 
the heads of many of the streams, but their value as storage reservoirs is more 
frequently limited by the relatively small catchment areas above them, than 
by the unsuitable nature of the sites at which they may be dammed. The 
spring run-off from the lateral streams in the Dry Belt would provide water 
for the irrigation of many times our present area were it possible to find suit- 
able and adequate storage. 

The extremely rugged topography of much of the country bordering the 
streams and the generally broken and rolling nature of the irrigable lands have 
furnished the physical difficulties to be overcome and have added greatly to 
the cost. 

The pioneers and promoters of the earlier irrigation enterprises went boldly 
forward with optimism and energy, but apparently without a due appreciation 
of many of the factors in the problem, such as: a proper knowledge of the 
available water-supply from the streams; the wide seasonal variations in 
stream-flow, and the amount of storage necessary; the increasing requirement 
of water for maturing orchards and the losses in conveyance and distribution 
in earth ditches and wooden flumes; the relatively short life of many of the 
temporary structures forming considerable parts of the works or the costs of 
maintenance and operation. The works were generally constructed of wood 
and were of a temporary nature; and the low costs of labour and materials 
allowed of the works being constructed as cheaply as possible. All things con- 
sidered, the materials and types of construction generally were the most 
appropriate for the time and stage of development. The failure of many of the 
enterprises was not attributable alone to the factors mentioned, but in some 
measure to other contributing causes. Had the enterprising pioneers of cor- 
porate irrigation undertakings in this Province forseen all the conditions, there 
would have been fewer failures, but irrigation agriculture in British Columbia 
would to-day be far behind its present development. 

Financial difficulties arose, and appeals for ‘assistance were made to the 
Provincial Government. Legislation in 1917 provided drastic methods of deal- 
ing with cases where a company failed to carry out necessary works, under the 
provisions of which authority was given for an order by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council declaring the appurtenancy of the works to the lands they 
were intended to serve. This authority has been invoked only in two instances, 

A more beneficent piece of legislation was that of 1918 which made pro- 
vision for the creation of a Conservation Fund to be administered by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council on the recommendation of the Minister of Lands, 
from which necessary financial assistance might be given in approved cases, 
either by direct expenditure or by way of loan. 

To the districts organized to administer irrigation systems, the Province 
has advanced to date by way of loan approximately 314 million’dollars. Interest 
was charged at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. In 1930 the indebtedness 
of principal and interest was reduced by $930,962.79 and in 1933 a further 
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reduction of principal of $1,465,516.51 was made, leaving the then indebted- 
ness at $1,499,431.92 on which interest at a rate of 414 per cent. is being 
charged. The total relief given therefore, has been $2,396,479.30, and in spite 
of this several of the districts are experiencing difficulty in meeting the repay- 
ments requested. 

The cost of irrigation in British Columbia will limit the possibility of 
extending established agricultural land by this method unless costs can be 
reduced. Even with lower costs the area of irrigable land would be limited to 
comparatively small benches. 


WATER POWER. 


Among the great agencies that contribute to the development of the modern 
state, cheap power stands in the front rank. Abundant resources of water 
power that may be cheaply developed add largely to the natural wealth and to 
the industrial opportunities of a new country. British Columbia is possessed 
in large measure of this important factor. 


DEVELOPED WATER POWER. 


The development of water power commenced in 1848 when the Hudson’s 
Bay Company constructed a small sawmill on Esquimalt Harbour. By the 
year 1900 about 10,000 H.P. had been installed and in 1910 this had increased 
to about 70,000 with a further increase to 300,000 by 1920. In the next decade, 
a further 300,000 H.P. was installed and at present the data compiled by the 
Dominion Government quotes a figure as at 3lst December, 1936, of 718,922 H.P. 
Of the latter figure 547,060 H.P. is installed in central electric stations, 105,950 
H.P. in pulp and paper mills and 65,912 H.P. in other industries. 

Of the 547,060 H.P. installed in central stations nearly 50 per cent. is 
utilized in and around the cities of Vancouver and New Westminster, while over 
40,000 H.P. is developed for use in and around Victoria. The remaining portion 
of this total is used in the smaller towns. 

In the matter of the use of electrical energy generated from water for 
industries, by far the largest user in the Province is the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company at Tadanac, where the energy is supplied by the West 
Kootenay Power and Light Company, Limited, from its four plants on the 
Kootenay River where the aggregate turbine installation is 226,000 H.P. The 
larger portion of the energy generated is utilized for electrolytic refining of 
copper, lead, zinc and the manufacture of fertilizers. The power company is 
commencing the installation of a 90,000 H.P. plant on this same river at Bril- 
liant, and when completed the whole of the utilizable water power on the 


Kootenay River from Kootenay Lake to the Columbia River will have been 
harnessed. 


A large portion of the electrical energy generated from water power by the 
East Kootenay Power Company, Limited, on the Elk River is utilized at Kim- 
berley for the concentration of lead and zinc ores by the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company. 


Water power is used extensively for the manufacture of wood pulp and 
paper, notably at Powell River where 70,000 H.P. is used and at Ocean Falls 
where 26,850 H.P. is installed. 
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UNDEVELOPED WATER POWER. 


The water power resources of the Province, as indicated in the Dominion 
Government publications are estimated at 1,930,000 H.P. minimum and 5,100,000 
H.P. for six months. The full opportunities are, however, not reflected in the 
above-mentioned figures, as these are, in most cases, based on the unregulated 
flow of streams and rivers and take no account of numerous natural oppor- 
tunities of storage, concentration of flow of several streams and so forth, which 
would undoubtedly make possible the development of power very considerably 
in excess of the sum of the powers available on the individual streams. The 
Water Rights Branch of the Provincial Government estimates that the possibili- 
ties exist for developments totalling between six and eight million horsepower. 

The wide variations of topography and climate consequent upon the exis- 
tence of three mountain ranges in the Province produce power opportunities 
ranging from the low and medium to heads exceeding 2,000 feet. The principal 
high head sites are to be found in the coastal region and Vancouver Island, 
where considerable elevations and high precipitation (exceeding 200 inches 
per annum) are conditions favourable thereto. The largest low to medium 
head sites are to be found on the larger rivers—Fraser, Columbia, Kootenay, 
Pend d’Oreille, Nass, Bulkley and others. 

As a part of the activities for several years past, the Provincial Govern- 
ment has made reconnaissance and preliminary investigations of the power 
reaches of a number of streams and it is intended to extend this line of work 
as funds accrue from the rentals which are charged for the use of the water 
powers. These studies are preliminary only and seek to present one of the 
several possible development layouts of which each site is capable, and to 
furnish to investors or engineers sufficient data to permit forming a judgment 
as to whether the stream in question would be suitable for their prospective use. 

The Dominion Water Power Branch, as a part of its work, is carrying out 
gauging operations on a great number of streams and publishing the data in the 
form of a report annually. 

Attention should be called to the large potential water power which the 
studies have indicated is available by utilizing the waters of the Fraser River. 
The larger of these are: 


Lillooet site | (ao. 0.000. EE. 
Moran site ton the main Fraser River_1 1,540,000 __,, 
Soda Creek site| [ 340,000 __,, 
Chilko-Taseko Rivers to Bute Inlet___.._- 1,100,000 __,, 
Eutsuk Lake to Kimsquit River, Dean 

(CARN OnaTe rowan. A beats ae des Dake! op ase eeans ee 800,000 __,, 
Tahtsa Lake to Kemano River, Gardner Canal 800,000 _,, 
[Selo sil sa \i<) eae mem os ae Ueise earn ie a eeueee Peer es 600,000 __,, 
QOuesnelRiver) 32 ht es 100,000 __,, 


The Skeena River, the Nass River and other large streams with their tribu- 
taries also present a number of possible power sites. 

Technical data are available on many of the sites as a result of the surveys 
and studies already made. 

Until the last decade a large water power possibility to be attractive had 
to be capable of progressive development to keep pace with a demand increasing 
at a moderate rate. Within the last few years a number of projects in various 
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parts of the world with initial developments in the hundreds of thousands of 
horsepower have been begun. This tendency serves to draw attention to other 
schemes which have not been considered feasible because of the initial capital 
outlay involved. The power potentialities in the Fraser River drainage system 
in British Columbia are in this class and it is quite possible in view of the use to 
which the large water powers in Quebec have been put for electro-metallurgical 
and electro-chemical purposes that the water powers referred to above could 
be utilized for a similar purpose. 

Their location is such that with our present means of transmission of 
electrical energy several of them are not economically feasible for use in our 
centres of populatian, but for industrial purposes their location ensures that 
their use would not cause inconvenience to the general public in these centres. 


FOREST RESOURCES. 


The forest resources of the Province are extremely important from an 
economic point of view. The forest area occupies approximately 75,000,000 
acres, and this area consists of timber, some of which is accessible and some 
inaccessible. The accessibility or usability of the forest resources varies in 
relation to a number of factors, such as market price, transportation costs, labour 
costs, distance from tide-water, physical] availability, etc. The ultimate bound- 
aries of the accessible forest area in this Province are settled not only by 
physical conditions in the forests but by the competitive conditions in the forest 
areas in other parts of the world. 

The only part of the immense forest resources of the Province of British 
Columbia which have any real significance is that which can be commercially 
utilized. The domestic market is limited; consequently, British Columbia is 
dependent on world markets for the sale of about 80 per cent. of its forest 
products. In 1935 the value of forest products amounted to $56,941,000,! of 
which $44,695,413 was exported.2 Our forest areas are at a considerable 
distance from the great consuming centres. Regardless of the absolute quantity 
of timber in the Province of British Columbia the only timber which we can 
make use of is that which can be got out at a cost which-is comparable to that 
in other forest areas. At the present time we are selling lumber from trees 
averaging from two hundred to three hundred years in growth. It is only the 
fact that nature has provided us with this resource at no cost of production that 
we are able to compete at all in the markets of the world. Were it necessary 
for us to cultivate our forests, as is the case in European countries, the cost of 
production would be so great as to make it impossible for us to enter world 
markets. In other words, so far as our forest industries are concerned, we are 
harvesting a crop which has been grown for several hundred years and which, 
once harvested, can never be replaced. It will take from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five years to grow a merchantable crop of trees on the areas 
now being denuded, and even then these trees would not be comparable—for the 
production of lumber products—with the trees now being used. An apprecia- 
tion of this fact is of very great importance in studying the economic basis of 
British Columbia in the future. 


(1) British Columbia, Department of Lands, “ Annual Report of the Forest Branch 
1935.” , 


(2) British Columbia, Department of Labour, Economic Council, ‘‘ The Trade of British 
Columbia, 1935.” 
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British Columbia’s forest industries are of extreme importance to the 
support of this community. Out of a total value of production in agriculture, 
fisheries, forests, and mines, of $188,000,000 in 1936, $72,000,000 came from 
the forest industries, $54,000,000 from the mines, $46,000,000 from agriculture, 
and $16,000,000 from the fisheries. Further, of the 75,000,000 acres in this 
Province capable of growing trees, little could be productive in any other way. 
In other words, it can only grow trees, and if it does not grow trees, it becomes 
barren land. Thus, it can be seen that insofar as the forest industries are 
concerned, and the revenues which accrue to the people of this Province and 
to the Government through the exploitation of these resources, this revenue 
is not a true income but is the result of the sale of capital resources which, in 
the nature of things, can be replaced only in part. Because of the necessity for 
the use of these resources for the support of the community and the necessity of 
keeping the cost of production at a competitive level so as to sell British Colum- 
bia forest products in world markets, it has not been possible for the industry 
to support an adequate programme of forest conservation and development. 
Much has been done, and in the recent session of the Legislature, legislation 
was enacted to extend the policy of conservation; but even this must be admitted 
to be inadequate for the preservation of the forests as a permanent resource for 
the support of this community. Consequently, when the income of the people 
of British Columbia and the revenues of the Government from our forest 
industries are considered, it must be kept in mind that the income and revenue 
results from the exploitation of a resource which has been supplied by nature, 
which nature cannot readily replenish, and which, in the not-distant future, is 
likely to produce a decreasing income and revenue. 

Because of the circumstances above referred to, many of our cut-over 
forest areas are not reproducing satisfactorily. On the basis of the present 
cut the Douglas fir resources, which are now accessible, are likely to be exhausted 
in from twelve to fifteen years. The value of our other accessible forest 
resources in the future will depend to a large extent on the development of an 
increasing demand for other types of lumber, such as hemlock and cedar. Of 
the 75,000,000 acres of forest land, 23,000,000 carry mature timber, 32,000,000 
carry immature timber, and 20,000,000 acres are not reforested. A recent 
examination of the Vancouver Forest District, which includes Vancouver Island 
and the Lower Mainland and, in fact, includes the greater part of the really 
large timber areas of the Province, indicates that at least fifty per cent. of the 
cut-over area is not reforesting properly. It might be said by those not familiar 
with the situation that this is merely the result of an inadequate policy on the 
part of the Provincial Government. An examination of the situation would 
reveal that in the matter of a conservation policy the Provincial Government 
has done all that was possible, when all the factors including cost of production 
and marketing are taken into consideration. It would have been easy to evolve 
an ideal forest policy, but that policy would have increased costs of production 
and, as stated above, the competitive conditions of the market made this impos- 
sible. This situation with regard to one of the main resources of this Province 
cannot be too strongly emphasized before this Commission. 

Table 9 shows the Provincial forest inventory, giving the total merchant- 
able timber and the accessible merchantable timber. Statistics of production 
of the principal saw-mills, shingle production, and pulp and paper production 
in this Province are given in Tables 10 and 11. Table 12 shows the total net 
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value of production of the forest industries in British Columbia, 1915 to 1936, 
including manufactured products. A study of this Table indicates the variable 
character of this industry from the market point of view. As stated above, 
80 per cent. of our forest products are sold outside of Canada and in competition 
with other forest-producing areas. Even in the home market this industry 
receives protection only to a minor degree. Consequently, the income of the 
Province from this source is a very uncertain one, and it is open to all the 
influences of international disturbances. 


TABLE 9. 
PROVINCIAL FORESTRY INVENTORY. 


MERCHANTABLE TIMBER OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(In millions of feet board-measure. ) 


TOTAL. ACCESSIBLE. 
Species. 

Coast. Interior. Total. Coast. Interior. Total. 
Westerncshemlock. 22 eer 5 2 > ees 46,135 10,527 56,662 22,695 2,288 24,983 
Spices. ee er 9,949 40,273 50,222 6,205 11,426 17,631 
IOUS AS ite oe ee ee ee 37,115 12,154 49,269 16,613 7,261 23,874 
Western red cedats...isre os Se eee 40,553 8,451 49,004 20,491 4,106 24,597 
OT DC ib & blaine Sa a SN Bavaria owe ee ae 17,580 13,904 31,484 8,396 2,260 10,656 
PGGCe OLE ICs te ees ee eee fe. 127 9,655 9,782 37 2,633 2,670 
Yellow cedar SOUT thy» pete at 3,019 1GS9R PrN eee 1,398 
LAY oleae are. ee 1 Cee wy eine sae ee RSS eS a ee z 2,122 PAE! Ve ele 1,864 1,864 
Wihite pines... 452 ee eS 651 901 1,552 273 580 853 
Wellorespurici set: oe ocean ee ee Se ee es) Pee 1,383 1,383 Sena) | 1,212 1,212 

fc ee ee es ME TES 99,370 | 254,499 | 76,108 | 33,630 | 109,738 — 
| 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Lands, Forest Branch, ‘‘ The Forest Resources of British Columbia, 
1937,” by F. D. Mulholland. 


TABLE 10. 
LUMBER AND SHINGLE PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION. » SHINGLE PRODUCTION. 
Year. 
M. Bad. Ft. Dollars. M. Dollars. 
Oe Des te eg i ee 669,816 8,414,227 1,894,642 3,231,508 
Vote 875,907 12,932,711 2,009,798 4,019,197 
Di ee eS ee eS 1,191,712 22,109,301 2,390,402 | 6,606,875 
LOS Se pee) ea 1,157,636 28,351,207 2,162,184 6,641,174 
BI hes ea Be Se ee 1,175,151 32,540,244 2,154,790 10,363,379 
0p | alee ER, Ai a le Ip ey acon snk at 1,443,270 54,394,069 2,135,837 11,190,999 
1 ee ae ee ie ee 996,266 24,867,321 2,374,251 8,516,512 
1 a a ee aes ee ee eons ee 1,157,854 27,571,142 1,826,329 8,120,921 
Foun re ee es ee ee 1,578,199 41,672.903 1,894,319 7,462,452 
iC Beth pte Se Eee ER eee en oe eee 1,594,253 87,293,956 2,587,142 8,605,005 
LY eee SIE SSS Tae SU Be in hs aad SE ew ee 1,724,832 39,035,841 2,679,609 9,758,820 
1926. (Rat CEI oben 0 er) SND thse ee 2,103,295 44,250,051 2,846,696 9,159,813 
ROO So Gts iis BAN ee ee. SN hss Se es 2,176,876 44,698,647 2,383,875 7,272,929 
a a 2,290,527 | 47,440,358 2,399,499 8,850,774 
bk ae eae J Beer mire ei eee 2,460,500 | 51,196,464 2,205,504 7,882,914 
30S Li eh ee SI eS 1,928,598 35,418,442 1,507,153 4,186,029 
‘hit, se or SERPENT = Ee ee 1,342,164 | 20,562,646 1,163,723 2,581,902 
1932. : Sit Peers. ee. |- eee 934,373 | 11,908,638 1,532,806 2,962,488 
Pi? Ports Mee OC LS Pee et eo ee eee 1,133,344 14,623,367 1,590,272 3,736,261 
LG es Sateen ee eee ae ee oe 1,464,632 | 21,383,822 (1) 1,531,529 3,634,390 
1935 as 1,610,347 23,995,057 (1) 2,241,630 6,688,424 


SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Industry, ‘‘ Lumber Industry.” 
(1) Given in squares; converted to thousands on basis of one square equals 800 shingles. 
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TABLE 11. 


PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(In dollars.) 


Production. Year. Production. 

2 ES PS HR ere Se rs Bat one 15,018,000 OS Cee see Seen es 2s ee ee ee Gb 20.000 
a ene RR 13,938,000 13,508,000 

PAS has 2 SES STS 14,466,000 11,156,000 

Seeceee it eee 16,315,000 10,852,000 

18,505,000 12,373,000 

_ 16,755,000 12,414,000 

14,400,000 14,950,000 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Lands, ‘‘ Annual Report of the Forest Branch.” 


TABLE 12. 


NET VALUE OF FOREST PRODUCTION. 
(In dollars.) 


Total Value. Year. Total Value. 
29,150,000 DD G¥aee SS See ees SA EE 84,802,000 
35,528,000 83,087,000 
48,300,469 93,787,000 
54,162,523 93,301,000 
70,285,094 69,737,000 
92,628,807 44,447,000 
64,970,000 35,157,000 
59,477,000 39,155,000 
86,674,000 45,461,000 
80,702,000 56,941,000 
81,941,000 72,010,000 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Lands, “Annual Report of the Forest Branch.” 


Tables 24 and 37 show the relative importance of the forest industries in 
the Provincial economy.*® It is of vital importance that our forests and forest 
industries should be organized on a permanent basis in order to maintain a 
continuous export of forest products on the maximum scale. 

“ These industries now provide direct employment for 30,000 men. No other natural 
resource in the Province is capable of absorbing the labour of these men if they should 
be thrown out of work by reason of the dissipation of forest resources. Civilized life in 
British Columbia would become impossible for them and their dependents; probably 
most of them would be compelled to migrate to other lands, together with many others 
indirectly dependent upon this basic industry.”4 

In British Columbia the exploitation of natural reserves of timber that have 
taken centuries to accumulate, by persons leasing the land with little or no 
interest in the possibility of another crop one hundred years later, offers an 
example of the results of an enterprise in which immediate profit is the main 
motive. Mill towns flourish suddenly and die away as the surrounding region 
is denuded, and ghost towns and rural slums are left to mark what was once a 
seemingly prosperous village or town. 

British Columbia is 9,000 miles away, by the Panama Canal, from the 
principal world markets of forest products. So far, although at a disadvantage 
as regards distance from the main market, British Columbia firms have largely 


(3) See pages 57 and 69. 
(4) British Columbia, Department of Lands, Forest Branch, “ The Forest Resources of 


British Columbia, 1937,” by F. D. Mulholland. 
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been able to overcome this obstacle, due to the quality and size of the timber 
exported. As the amount of marketable and accessible virgin growth decreases, 
the advantage of quality and size will become less, but the distance of British 
Columbia from Europe will remain the same. 

Table 13 shows the forest classification of British Columbia on the basis of 
its condition. Of the 75,023,000 acres of productive forest land, 20,052,000 
acres are not reforested, 32,315,000 acres are immature timber, and only 
22,656,000 acres support mature commercial timber. Thus at the present time, 
a total of 54,971,000 acres is productive. All the timber on this area is not 
accessible, and Table 9 shows that less than one-half of British Columbia’s 
timber is accessible, amounting to 109,738 million feet board-measure. This is 
the timber which is available under present conditions as a source of income 
for the people of this Province. 

To preserve our forests as a source of income in the future so as to establish 
our forest industries on the basis of sustained yield would require a costly 
policy of conservation. 

“Tn an ideally regulated forest the growing stock is in condition to produce a 
maximum annual yield; there are no decadent stands, everything is growing and the 


yield is harvested as fast as it matures. Only a small part of such a forest is composed 
of fully matured timber and the age classes are graded down from mature trees to 


seedlings.’’® 
TABLE 18. 
FOREST CLASSIFICATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(Acres.) 
Classification. Coast. Interior. Total. 
Capable of producing Commercial Timber. 
Matiive timber... “wet ls eee A 7,880,000 14,776,000 22,656,000 
Immature timber— 
Over 25 feeb high tuly stocked = 810,000 19,096,000 19,406,000 
Under 25 feet high, fully stocked _.. aie 490,000 5,472,000 5,962,000 
Over 2b<feet high: sparse ee 70,000 3,638,000 8,708,000 
Undex: 26) feetinioh: sparse =) ee ee eee 883,000 2,856,000 3,239,000 
Totalsimmatirettim ber. = sa ee eee 1,253,000 31,062,000 82,315,000 
Not reforested— cal 
TASC peters ete Og Nd ce ie Ey Ser Se ee ees 360,000 323,000 683,000 
Rogredsand Duress ee 830,000 241,000 571,000 
ENE acd pee oe ee es ee 228,000 18,579,000 18,798,000 
Total not reforested _. E 918,000 19,134,000 20,052,000 
Total sites of productive quality 10,051,000 64,972.000 75,023,000 
Incapable of producing Commercial Timber. 
Barren PEN Ree eee ers Pee 2, 16,902,000 48,844,000 65,746,000 
Berupwrowin, 22cot st. so Pee Se eee 12,515,000 69,766,000 82,281,000 
Swamp and water ee eo eee ee 1,196,000 5,455,000 6,651,000 
Total sites of non-productive quality 380,613,000 124,065,000 154,678,000 
Agriculture. 
Cultivated 432,000 679,000 1,111,000 
RESTA SENNA eae a 63,000 3,528,000 3,591,000 
Total agricultural —._.__. 495,000 4,207,000 4,702,000 
Total area of British Columbia 41,159,000 193,244,000 234,403,000 


| 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Lands, Forest Branch, ‘“‘ Forest Resources of British Columbia, 


1937,” by F. D. Mulholland. 


(5) op. cit. 
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It is only on this basis that permanent communities can be supported, the 
trees being harvested as they mature just as crops in agriculture are grown and 
harvested, although over a shorter period of time. It is important to know 
what the sustained yield possibilities of British Columbia’s forests are, for only 
through knowing the extent of these potentialities and comparing them with the 
actual rate at which logging is proceeding today can we ascertain whether or 
not we are impairing our forest capital. 

Coast Douglas fir has always been a leading export type. It is now being 
_cut from trees, two, three, or more centuries old at the rate of one and a half 
billion board feet a year. Only approximately 18 billion accessible board feet 
of this type remain, and there is an inadequate area of middle-aged fir. At the 
present rate of cut the industry will have to turn to other species 12 years from 
now. Fortunately there are large stocks of mature hemlock and cedar of excel- 
lent quality but when these are gone Coast industries will be dependent upon 
second-growth. Due to the inaccessibility of the interior reserves the Coast 
industries must largely stand or fall with the Coast forests.® 

“Tf we have in mind a sustained yield of 100-year-old trees, the industries are 
already overcutting the accessible Coast forests by 100 per cent. and the inaccessible by 
20 per cent. Even if we believe 60-year-old trees will be good enough for our children, we 


are overcutting the accessible areas by 40 per cent., though the cut can be increased up 
to 2,900 million feet if all the back areas can be reached.’’7 


Table 14 and the following quotations are from a publication, soon to be 
released, written by Mr. F. D. Mulholland, head of the Forest Surveys and 
Working Plans Division of Forest Service of the Department of Lands, Province 
of British Columbia. 


“ Sustained-yield Capacity of the Coast.—Dividing the volume of merchantable 
timber by the number of years required to grow a merchantable second crop and adding 
the mean annual growth in immature stands already established is a simple means of 
estimating the sustained yield. The figures in columns (2) and (3) are based on present 
utilization standards. These limit the gross Coast production to 1,836 million feet total, 
or 1,032 million from accessible areas, on a sustained-yield basis. That is to say, deple- 
tion by logging and fire should not exceed these figures. In 1936 depletion was 2,700 
million feet. 

“ But it is expected that a gradually increasing market for fabricated products, pulp 
and cellulose derivatives will be developed, and timber large enough for these purposes 
can be produced on an average site on the Coast in sixty years, yielding on fully stocked 
areas between 5,000 and 6,000 cubic feet per acre of small material (or 20,000 board-feet, 
B.C. log-scale, in trees over 10 inches D.B.H.). If it is assumed that such timber, pro- 
duced by 60-year-old trees on the Coast will be merchantable as a chief product within the 
next half-century, then the old mature stocks can be utilized more quickly. The sustained 
annual yield capacity would thereby be increased by 1,050 million board-feet to a gross 
total of approximately 2,900 million feet in the Coast region, including for this estimate 
all the timber now considered inaccessible. Increase beyond that yield will depend upon 
closer utilization of the mature stands and reforestation of denuded areas. 

“ On the same assumption that 60-year-old trees will become merchantable within the 
next half-century, but without including any yield from areas now considered inaccessible, 
the sustained-yield capacity of the Coast would be increased by 500 million feet to a total 
of 1,500 million feet. 

“Tt would seem that the Coast forests are being cut beyond their sustained-yield 
capacity, unless it can be increased by closer utilization in logging, more successful 
reforestation, protection of the immature stands, and replanting of areas denuded in the 
past as quickly as this can economically be done. 


(6) op. cit., page 49. 
(7) ibid. 
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TABLE 14, 


CAPACITY FOR SUSTAINED ANNUAL YIELD. 
(Million feet board-measure.) 


ada ; ated poe eee at 
: turity P, men : 
Standing 5 Insect . Yield Actual 
Region. Mature oe nay and oy Im. |Capacity| Annual 
Timber. Grov : eh i wiattire Col. (6) Cut. 
pi- 
(Years). amnion: Stands. Col. (7) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) = (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Coast— | 
Otis ee Oe 56 129 1,535 10 1,525 275 15300 Mi 2s 
100-120 
Accessible... Stas 545 Oe 76,108 761 9 752 245 997 2,190 
Interior— 
i afech Vc) lee Eee Ses 2 sl 99,370 846 894 452 | 1,385 i Mi pe fal ie ha 
| 100-180 
ARCeSsIDIG..= = 2252 8 ae 33,630 | | 280 100 180 380 560 351 
Whole Province— 
Otero lee ee 254,499 | { 2,381 404 1,977 1,610 S26 88saliw t< = 
100-180 
DAGGERS D Ga eee = pe, ees 109,738 1,041 109 932 625 1,557 2,541 
| | | 


Increment in mature stands is balanced by ordinary pathological loss due to overmaturity; column (5) includes 
average annual loss by fire and epidemic during the last ten years, 1927-1936, inclusive. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Lands, Forest Branch, ‘‘ Forest Resources of British Columbia, 
1987,” F. D. Mulholland, p. 51. 


“ Sustained-yield Capacity of the Interior.—In the Interior forests smaller trees are 
now utilized and growth is much slower than on the Coast. It is not expected that 
market conditions will make it possible to lower the maturity ages for merchantable 
crops, on which the calculations in the above table are based, for a long time to come; 
but closer utilization at maturity of the present immature stands has been counted upon 
in the estimates. The total average annual depletion in the Interior is below the 
accessible sustained-yield capacity by about 200 million feet, although some localities and 
species are being overcut. However, the fire-loss is so irregular that far more than the 
whole yield may be destroyed in any year, as it was in 1936, when 940 million feet of 
timber and an accumulated increment of 140 million feet in immature stands were 
destroyed.’’8 

In Table 14 it is seen that the accessible timber on a sustained-yield basis 
in the Coast region is 997 million board feet, and in the Interior 560 million 
board feet, or a total of 1,557 million board feet annually, this is assuming 
rotation maturity of 100-120 and 100-180 years respectively. The average 
annual cut over a 10-year period has amounted to 2,541 million board feet. This 
means that, under present conditions, 38.7 per cent. of this annual income from 
our forests is really capital which is not being replenished. 

It may, however, be argued that accessibility may increase; that is, that new 
methods of transportation may be used which would reduce costs, and smaller 
trees may be used. Assuming it would be possible to harvest and market trees 
sixty years old, this would increase the accessible yield of the Coast area to 
approximately 1,500 million board feet per year. Such a change would alter con- 
ditions in the Interior very little, so that even on this assumption the total acces- 
sible annual yield on a sustained basis cannot exceed under the most optimistic 
circumstances 2,000 million board feet annually. Economic limitations are as real 
as physical ones, and although areas may become accessible from an engineering 


(8) op. cit., pages 51, 53. 
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point of view, the cost may be too great to make such production profitable. It 
is not possible to forecast what changes may take place in conditions in the 
future with regard to markets, logging technique, tariffs, new uses for wood 
products, or substitution of other products; consequently, these reserves must 
be analyzed as conditions exist at the present time. The disastrous effect on 
our forest industries of an attempt to place our forests on a sustained-yield 
basis at the present time can be readily seen. A reduction in the cut from 
2,541 million board feet to 1,557 million board feet would mean a reduction in 
employment not only in the forest industries themselves but in other industries 
and occupations which they support. It would mean a considerable reduction in 
the income of the people of the Province and in the revenues of the Govern- 
ment; in fact, such action would be in the nature of a major catastrophe. 

“It would be unreasonable to attempt to restrict utilization of the forests to their 
capacity for accessible sustained yield of merely the quality of products which our indus- 
tries and markets are taking today; to do so would mean a reduction of output from the 
past ten years’ average of 2,541 million board feet, worth $63,308,300 to 1,557 million 
board feet; but it would be reckless to exploit the accessible forest resources without 
limit, on the unproved belief that the next generation will not need the products of old- 
growth timber and that quickly-grown trees and forests now inaccessible will meet the 
demand.” 


Table 15 shows the annual cut, 1914 to 1936. The average cut for the ten- 
year period, 1927 to 1936, was 2,541,380 thousand board feet. In 1937 the cut 
was 3,241,916 thousand board feet. 

The policy of setting aside certain areas as forest reserves has been adopted, 
and in all there are 39 such reserves in this Province. The original object in 
establishing these reserves was conservation so that a continuous production of 
timber might be secured from them. In some cases water-shed protection is a 
secondary object. Table 16 shows the condition of these areas. 

It can be seen that, assuming the present average cut to continue, we are 
using capital in our forest industries which is not being restored to the extent 
of 38.7 per cent. of the annual cut, and even assuming an increase in accessi- 
bility and the use of less mature timber, we would still be using capital to the 
extent of 21.3 per cent. annually. Tables 24 and 25 show the proportion of the 
Provincial income and wealth due to our forest industries, the forests account- 
ing directly for 10.34 per cent. of the income and 18.62 per cent. of the wealth. 
Part of the income from transportation and other services would also have its 
source in our forests. 

The exploitation of British Columbia’s forest resources is of great financial 
benefit to the Provincial Government as well as to the people of the region. 
Table 17 shows that over the ten-year period 1927 to 1936 the forest revenue 
was, on an average, $3,138,224 each calendar year. Over this period the 
average cut in British Columbia was 2,541,380 M.B.M. Thus, as an approxi- 
mate relationship, each thousand board feet of timber cut means $1.23 revenue 
for the Provincial Government. _ 

Any conservation measure on the part of the Provincial Government, 
attempting to limit the annual cut, would inevitably mean a reduction in the 
Forest Revenue. The sustained-yield of the accessible timber has been put at 
1,557 million board feet per annum. Assuming the relationship of $1.23 in 
receipts to the Government for every thousand board feet cut, the Forest 
Revenue would fall to $1,915,110 annually, a reduction of $1,223,114 from the 


(9) op. cit., page 56. 
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TABLE 16. 
PROVINCIAL FORESTS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


COAST. 
H 3 S FS 2 2 
3 £ A ms) SoU: | &og ‘s 
Fi EB A re g Ree® | se's Be 
Name. 9 Pe 2 av a Ogre | oh g§ 
< Y iz rer 5) Beas | eeon <5 
= H 3 aS H Heao | fase aS 
s g E os 8 g4e3 | gaes| Ba 
° 2 ¢g oy S HHEM | HH eG oD 
A =| 4 lee} = ego | aedo] <p 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. M.B.M. M.B.M. | M.B.M. | M.B.M. 
IBrOUc UOT se. soca wee 43,100 18,760 4,230 5,520 376,400 ) 
Gilford eet 111,940 54,790 3,120 6,490 | 1,485,900 29,000 | 29,000 | 85,000 
Harbledowi ee ee 69,610 39,100 12,860 5,580 993,500 | 
Hardwicke 18,110 4,440 1,890 5,710 119,200 
Sonora =. a 38,620 12,330 9,530 1,970 844,900 
Wrest: Dhurlow:.2.22 7) vs 19,440 1,010 9,990 660 27,900 15,300 15,300 15,300 
mast ehhurlow= 222 eee 25,460 2,810 9,120 700 75,000 
OC O Ti Clay eine eee eens: = 42,620 12,090 8,720 4,500 181,100 
INGA iS peek ete ae 887,000 | 334,530 33,930 80,470 | 10,891,500 81,000 | 108,500 54,500 
Savard ees as. ee eee 394,490 | 273,620 26,790 64,710 | 12,146,000 108,300 | 108,300 850,000 
Douslag eee 4 ae eS 445,540 100,530 2,560 22,900 2,560,000 25,600 26,300 45,000 
iROwelltee es eee tee ee Le. 434,660 83,060 55,860 45,650 2,958,900 42,500 44,000 | 5,000 
Koughborough. 2225. 2 598,430 160,560 35,770 51,760 4,084,800 40,700 43,400 | 105,000 
Seecheltoce- = paws tet ERE 774,420 107,160 58,040 25,040 3,314,900 41,400 49,000 29,000 
obsess. st pe 2 reh os} 763,910 17,270 33,720 19,180 2,199,800 25,000 30,800 30,500 
AD Obes te eee 4,667,350 | 1,282,060 801,130 290,840 | 41,759,800 408,800 | 454,600 | 669,300 
| 
INTERIOR. 
¥ Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres M.B.M. M.B.M. | M.B.M. | M.B.M. 
Aberdeen Mountain... 75,800 21,970 ACPA NS Vee Bene 237,100 3,400 8,400 200 
Bab in esed ee teers 1,300,300 237,400 502,900 227,700 2,500,000 21,300 58,900 5,000 
Barriere = 340,400 85,400 118,200 38,820 683,500 12,100 15,000 900 
eK eae ew See Se 1,552,900 159,720 271,080 186,830 1,676,800 17,200 18,000 8,500 
lat nea Gites see a ee 340,400 93,280 38,480 24,400 1,199,500 8,100 Sr 0 Oi) Meee, 
TMs SNe eee ae RE SES 162,900 | 52,840 67,200 21,670 299,300 3,400 4,400 500 
Grizzly et tile pe See 379,600 87,920 VSG,GA0F | Se ee 742,100 6,600 7,000 | 700 
Simca nee pee ee 205,300 46,900 SO || 297,300 2,700 2,700 1,500 
icin (a ee 4 ES el ea 808,200 87,820 333,330 141,400 465,000 4,000 9,400 500 
Little White Mountain... 186,000 46,700 090,001 ie eee ee 282,480 2,000 2,900 | 2,000 
Darel tills se see 32,600 9,890 19,200 2,670 94,700 4,200 4,200 200 
Mount dass = 33,100 8,440 20,520 1,210 389,900 t 
Martin Mountain____________. 56,400 22,490 22,800 5,360 90,100 1,000 1,000 2,000 
i ifeyeg tel et ea eee See 1,001,900 238,520 183,580 108,420 2,461,300 15,700 33,600 3,000 
WY Copa SONU ee 222,920 56,500 110,950 24,790 223,090 2,600 2,600 2,000 
Morice series. eee ee ks 579,880 82,550 140,160 114,720 782,800 16,000 21S OOF ee eee 
Nehalliston. 2212 na 707,300 | 195,100 227,900 | 150,900 | 1,766,000 4,100 | 35,000 200 
Bb (0) |: i Sn ae a 217,400 77,200 97,390 21,570 320,700 2,100 2,100 500 
ONiSkom lit his ate ooe wee see 286,100 114,700_ 99,900 54,400 988,700 8,400 8,400 4,000 
SOUT a Sea pe 634,400 218,640 286,850 23,760 1,219,000 4,400 5,300 2,400 
| | 
Siliswap i. see 230,900 | 89,460 63,850 19,250 935,700 13,400 13,400 500 
Spallumcheen.________-__. 480,100 169,700 161,500 14,900 1,732,500 24,000 28,900 5,000 
Mranguilie. 2 ee 188,800 | 71,940 73,820 26,590 | 396,400 2,900 | 5,900 | RS 
Pe hiic pt Soe eS fee Tes 624,700 158,890 296,430 36,000 1,598,900 24,000 24,000 | 54,000 
ie 
TPOUHIS ae ee eee ene 10,648,300 | 2,433,970 8,568,610 | 1,245,360 | 21,082,870 203,600 | 315,700 93,600 


| 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Lands, Forest Branch, ‘Forest Resources of British Columbia, 
1937,” F. D. Mulholland, pp. 140, 141. 
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average annual receipts realized over the ten-year period 1927-1936. Thus, 
conservation measures would mean not only extra expenditure by the Provincial 
Government but, in addition, reduced revenue. 


TABLE 17. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ANNUAL CUT TO PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT REVENUE. 
(1927-1936.) 


Annual Cut Revenue to Provincial Yield per 
Calendar Year. (M.B.M.). Government. (1) Bs 

HY) (eee Site. een pe ae ed iE I GES A. eit eed ee 2,853,703 $4,042,963 | $1.42 
Be 6. a ee a Ne EI a ee te, ee I 8,206,905 3,933,397 | 1.23 
Lic! i Le eee 2a AOE ek eee SORES Gee Che Sol Leary OR LR Se Dee ee 8,346,144 8,811,992 1.14 
oO ee. ee Ee a ee 2,663,752 8,425,348 1.29 
1 A EES ee eee eee eremeee tae at Ts ge 1s, 1,948,404 2,973,867 1.53 
VA en en Oe eee Ls ene ee eee 1,611,458 2,330,658 1.45 
1 a oh a a ee ee ee, St ewe rat NE KES ee 1,898,581 2,006,765 1.06 
oD ee oe ee ee eee ae 2,214,792 2,521,340 1.14 
Os Oe oe = Se ee 5 ee ee Pe ———— 2,649,288 2,900,404 1.09 
MBG fat lr ee ee ee eee eee e 8,020,773 8,435,503 1.14 

AVere Gn. k tee a ee Sod See ie eee 2,541,380 $3,138,224 $1.23 

| 


(1) Does not include Forest Protection Tax, which over the 10 year period 1928-1937 (fiscal years) aver- 
aged $165,494. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Lands, Forest Branch. 


The above figures assume that any curtailment in the annual cut would be 
enforced proportionately throughout the Province. However, if most of the 
reduction was put into effect on Crown lands it is probable that the reduction 
in revenue would be proportionately more than the reduction in cut. Conversely, 
if the cut was for the most part reduced on private land, the loss in revenue 
would probably be less than proportionate to the reduced cut. Practical diffi- 
culties would probably force the Government to secure a reduced annual cut by 
reducing the cut on the Crown lands. 

The additional cost of an adequate conservation policy to the Government 
must also be considered. Such a policy would require an adequate inventory 
of forest lands and forest resources, and a knowledge of the characteristics of 
each forest type. It would involve also an adequate programme of forest pro- 
tection and forest research. The following is an estimate of the minimum 
expenditure annually which would be necessary for such a programme. 


Summary. Estimated Necessary Expenditure. 
gaventory (eniveyG) ge ees Je, $60,000 
oweAtynis 2 seri) oc Ebyil.| l ed ea |S eae ie 20,000 
RU atte Pe et Anas a Nn ee ee ee 410,000 
Hxpense and Mistellaneous 2.6 200,000 
Per UROUIOIN Prtee eee iat eS ne eee 1,000,000 

0) «21 (eee a ae ane ee ene ey $1,690,000 


The forest revenue in recent years has amounted to a little more than 
$3,000,000. The cost of a policy of conservation would continue regardless 
of the timber cut, that is, it would require to be a continuous expenditure. 

The following Table (18) shows the sums expended by the Provincial 


Government for forestry services, over the ten-year period from 1927-1928 
to 1936-1937. 
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TABLE 18. 
GOVERNMENT FOREST EXPENDITURE. () 


Fiscal Years. Fiscal Years. 
1927-28: 2 ee ees 9 ee _ $997,108 UO 832-34 C2) see eee ce ee ee $480,511 
IV ASS VA i Reese eee eR ae ee 1,056,221 O43 by tear eens eee ye es 732,514 
PADS 02 is tes Seance oe lS 1,445,787 LOB bao Ole eeeeaseeein we of ee ee ee ees 723,484 
1980-31 eee ee ee ees oe ee 1,518,880 SUB RER YAS oot = oa AR es ie Rede nie Me eee ee 865,408 
LOB LS O2 Vee ke sewer eh eee Ae ete 1,256,748 ‘ 
URUK OV een DEE Bal Ue a ee 499,908 Average (10 Years) _.. $957,657 


(1) Includes payment by the Provincial Government to the Forest Protection Fund. 
(2) In 1982-88 and 1983-34 expenditures for Forest Protection were made from the Unemployment Relief 
Funds. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Lands, Forest Branch, ‘‘ The Forest Resources of British Columbia, 
1937,” by F. D. Mulholland. 


This analysis of the exploitation of the forest resources of British Columbia 
lindicates very clearly the difficult position in which the Government of the 
Province is placed in carrying out proper policies with regard to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Province. The forest has been chosen for this 
analysis because it is only with regard to this that information is available 
on which such an analysis could be based. The situation in the forest industries 
is indicative of the problems which confront the Province in the development 
of all of its primary resources. 


MINING. 


Mining is the second of our industries in importance from the point of 
view of the value of production. Whereas the forests are a wastable asset, 
the mines are definitely a wasting asset, and once the ore is mined nothing 
is left. In this industry, again, approximately 85 per cent. of the products 
must be sold on world markets in competition with other producing areas. In 
1935, out of a total production of $48,757,690,1° $41,315,887 was exported.1! 

Considerable mining activity in British Columbia has resulted in recent 
years from the increased price of gold. This has made it profitable to re-open 
properties which it was impossible to operate on the basis of the former lower 
price. In this connection it must be kept in mind that for twenty-five years 
there has been no major discovery of gold deposits in this Province. This is 
not to say that there are no undiscovered major deposits in existence; there 
are large parts of the Province regarding which comparatively little is known. 
On the basis of the present rate of surveys it will be many years before a 
geological survey of these areas is completed. 

The development of the mining industry in this Province is a costly and 
difficult process. Consequently, with regard to our mining industry, it must 
be emphasized: 

1. that it is based on a wasting asset, and consequently does not 
develop permanent communities and cannot be looked upon as a 
permanent source of support for this community ; 

2. that it is an industry exposed both to competition in world markets 
and to the effect of world conditions. 


(10) British Columbia, Department of Mines, “ Annual Report of the Minister of Mines.” 
(11) British Columbia, Department of Labour, Economic Council, “ The Trade of British 
Columbia, 1935.” 
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An appreciation of this is vital in the setting-up of a future policy for this 
Province. 

Table 19, showing the value of mineral production in British Columbia, 
1915-1936, again shows the variable character of this industry from year to 
year. This is graphically illustrated in Chart 1. 


EFTART SL 
MILLIONS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Nothing is known positively concerning the quantity or value of mining 
reserves in this Province, but one thing is certain: that the ore once mined is 
not replaceable, and that ultimately this source of income will disappear. 
Mining, like any other form of production, is dependent for its continued 
existence on the relation between the costs of production and the price that 
can be obtained on the market for the products. The market for most minerals 
is unstable; the price of gold has been artificially manipulated in recent years. 
Most mineral products have to cross international lines, and consequently are 
subject to international influences. 

Therefore, the future potentialities of mining in British Columbia depend 
very largely on the use of new technique and stable prices. Here again it is 
impossible to forecast the future. While it is likely that the mining industry 
will constitute a source of income for this Province for some time to come, 
it is essentially a speculative source. This is important in considering the 
economy of British Columbia. Mining in 1933 accounted for 10.79 per cent. 
of the income of the Province and 15.33 per cent. of its wealth (see Tables 24 
and 37). Here again other industries are supported and employment given 
indirectly by mining. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture originated in this Province mainly as a subsidiary industry, 
and its position with regard to markets is different from that of any other 
of our industries, the domestic market being more important than the export 
market. Thegross value of agricultural production in British Columbia in 
1935 was $42,419,992,12 of which $8,575,573 was sent out of the Province, 13 
and $33,844,419 consumed in British Columbia. 

The agricultural industry in British Columbia is also varied in character. 
Market gardening is important in the vicinities of large centres of population, 
such as Vancouver, Victoria, and New Westminster. Mixed farming and dairy 
farming are carried on in the Fraser Valley. Cattle-raising is carried on in 
the Cariboo; fruit-growing in the Okanagan and Creston valleys; wheat- 
growing on certain plateau areas; and mixed farming along the northern lines 
of the Canadian National Railways, and fruit-growing and mixed farming on 
Vancouver Island. 

In many instances the farmer increases his income by engaging in other 
occupations, particularly in the winter season, such as logging, tie-cutting, etc. 
Farmers also depend to some extent on employment in road construction and 
other public works to increase their income. The fact is that in many cases 
the farmer is a farmer in name only, and a farmstead provides a place of 
abode and a certain amount of employment, but not a complete livelihood. 

The significance of this was very clearly seen during the depression when 
large numbers of farmers were on relief. A segregation for earlier years is 
not available, but in March, 19386, there were on relief 3,172 farmers who 
were heads of families and 676 farmers who were single. The number of 
dependents was 10,766, giving a total of 14,614 individuals on relief. This 
number was reduced in March, 1937, to 2,119 farmers who were heads of 
families, 498 single men, and 6,300 dependents, giving a total of 8,917. In 
September, 1937, which would be the minimum period for the year, there 
were still 1,213 heads of families, 259 single individuals, and 4,072 dependents, 
or a total of 5,544 individuals on relief on the farms. During the early years 
of the depression, stagnation in the lumber industry limited employment, and 
the condition of government finances made it impossible to carry out proper 
road maintenance, and this source of income was also closed. Unable to main- 
tain an existence on their “‘ farms” these “farmers ’”’ were forced to look to 
the State for support. 

In many instances agriculture arose as a subsidiary to mining or forest 
industries. When a mine closed or when a forest area was cut over these 
agricultural communities remained, now deprived of the market which had 
been the reason for their existence. These communities have been in the past, 
and still are, a problem for the Government of this Province. 

The agricultural industry, as distinct from forestry and mining, tends to 
create permanent communities for which the full range of social services must 
be supplied. The colonization and settlement of this Province have resulted 
in very widely-scattered agricultural communities. To supply normal social 


(12) British Columbia, Department of Agriculture, “ Agricultural Statistics Report, 


1935.” 
(18) British Columbia, Department of Labour, Economic Council, “‘ The Trade of British 


Columbia, 1935.” 
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services to these communities is a matter of great cost to the Government. As 
citizens of the Province they are entitled to equal treatment. The problem 
of removing these agriculturalists to more favourable areas is an extremely 
difficult one. Similar attempts elsewhere have been costly and have not met 
with marked success. Consequently, it will probably be found that the problem 
of the cost of scattered settlements in this Province will be with us for some 
time to come, if not permanently. 


FISHERIES. 


The fourth major industry of the Province, from the point of view of value 
of the products, is our fisheries. These consist of halibut, salmon, herring, 
pilchards, and a large number of minor products. The principal markets for 
our fish are the United Kingdom, Australia, France, and South Africa. Here 
again a large percentage of the product must be sold on world markets. In 
1935 the total value of production was $15,169,529,14 of which $10,472,695 
was exported. 

The fishery industries, like the forest industries, are based on a wastable 
asset. In the case of halibut and sockeye salmon wasteful methods of exploita- 
tion almost resulted in the extermination of these fish. The problem of con- 
servation here was an international one, as the United States fisheries were in 
both cases interested in the same resources. The Halibut Treaty of 1927 with 
the United States has resulted in a policy of conservation of the halibut re- 
sources of the Northern Pacific, the effect of which is already seen in the 
improved catch. It would appear that the halibut industry has been placed on 
a permanent basis. However, more recently there have been serious threats to 
the continuance of this policy, both from Japanese and from British interests. 
Whether it will be possible to maintain a conservation policy with regard to 
halibut in the future remains to be seen. Should it be impossible, the existence 
of this valuable resource would be threatened. 

With regard to the sockeye salmon of the Fraser River, recently a treaty 
has been signed between Canada and the United States which will ultimately 
make possible the development of a policy of conservation of this resource. 
As in the case of our forests, it must be emphasized that the continuance of 
our fisheries depends on a policy of conservation, seeing that they are based 
on a wastable asset. This being so, there is a limit to the exploitation of 
this resource at any one time if proper provision is made for the conservation 
of this resource for the future support of the community. 

Table 20 shows the value of commercial fish caught and marketed 
1915-1936. Here again the variable character of the industry must be noted. 
This variability is based not only on a variation in catch but on market condi- 
tions, owing to the exposed character of the industry. 

Of interest in connection with our fishery industries is the situation with 
regard to pelagic sealing. This was an industry of some importance to the 
Province of British Columbia. From the information available it would appear 
that from 1877 to 1911 (when by international agreement the British Columbia 
industry was discontinued) the income to the people of this Province from this 


(14) British Columbia Department of Fisheries, “ Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Fisheries.” 


(15) British Columbia, Department of Labour, Economie Council, “ The Trade of British 
Columbia, 1935.” 
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industry amounted to $7,011,223, and at one time gave considerable employ- 
ment. When the industry was discontinued claims for compensation were made 
by 1,605 persons. Of these 122 were granted, and the total amount of com- 
pensation paid was $60,663.75. In addition to this, however, arrangements 
were made that future compensation should be made to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in connection with the withdrawal from this industry. This, since 
the agreement went into force, has amounted to $1,378,004.36 which has been 
paid into the Dominion Treasury. The industry was essentially a British 
Columbia industry and the loss was directly to this Province. 


TRAPPING. 
Trapping is also a minor source of income in British Columbia. The 
following table shows the net value of production in trapping.'® 


UO Dee eee a re en eres $1,395,519 TOS Oe ee ie Pe ee $771,899 
VA Ae ae ae Se ees eS ee ee TOs HOST 2A 2 ee eee 586,169 
2s ee 5 ee 1,779,229 OSD S Te ee ee a eS ee eee 492,839 
1928 5 ee ee 1,526,621 LS a a ae 2 eo 583,225 
O29 5 ee ee 1,363,264 103 48 ee eee 871,668 


This industry is in competition with fur farms now being operated, and many 
needs of the furriers are met by animals reared on these farms. 


MANUFACTURING. 


British Columbia is the third Province in the Dominion from the point 
of view of manufacturing industries, being led by Ontario and Quebec. How- 
ever, the order of precedence is of little significance, British Columbia lagging 
far behind. The total net value of manufactured products in 1935 in Ontario 
was $668,918,734, in Quebec $393,805,691, and in British Columbia $92,260,804. 
A study of these industries would show that a large part of production in the 
manufacturing industry in British Columbia is devoted to the production of 
partly-manufactured products rather than consumers’ goods. This is true of 
a large part of the forest industries and also of manufacturing industries based 
on minerals, so that not only is British Columbia an insignificant third in the 
manufacturing industries, but those industries naturally are conditioned by the 
resources of the Province. Here again a large part of the manufactures must 
be sold on world markets, as they are largely of a character for which there 
is little consumption within Canada. 

Table 21 shows the net value of production in the various industries of the 
Province as computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Table 22 shows the total estimated value of products in British Columbia’s 
four major industries as compiled by the Provincial Departments. These 
figures are compiled on a different basis and include the manufactured products 
in each industry, the total, however, showing net values, as duplications have 
been avoided as far as possible. 


WEALTH. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1921 has made a periodical esti- 
mate of the wealth of the Dominion and also of the various Provinces. Strict 
accuracy is not claimed for this estimate in view of the statistical and economic 
difficulties involved. This estimate, as shown by Table 23, placed British 
Columbia in fourth position (relative to the other Provinces) in regard to total 
wealth, and first in regard to per capita wealth, in 1933. When the character 


(16) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book. 
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of the wealth of British Columbia is examined it would appear that the method 
adopted tends to inflate the estimate in relation to other Provinces because of 
the importance of the inclusion of accessible timber. 

Table 24 shows a total of the wealth of British Columbia as at the years 
1925, 1929, and 1933, together with the percentage of each category to the 
total. Table 25 indicates the relative importance of the various industries to 
British Columbia from the point of view of income and wealth. It divides these 
industries on the basis of wasting and non-wasting assets. 


TABLE 22. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED, VALUE OF PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA’S FOUR 
MAJOR INDUSTRIES. 


Calendar Years, 1921 to 1936, Inclusive. 
(In dollars.) 


? isheries, 
See re Forest Indus- Mining, Oa of Com- Estimated 
Galenden ears Products te tries, Value of Value of mercial Fish | Total Value of 
Teuniner ere Production. Production. Caught and Production. 
Marketed. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
43,527,586 64,970,000 28,066,641 13,953,670 150,517,897 
41,408,566 59,477,000 35,162,843 18,849,658 154,898,067 
44,496,600 86,674,000 41,304,320 20,795,914 193,270,834 
45,066,788 80,702,000 48,704,604 21,257,567 195,730,959 
48,951,514 81,941,000 61,492,242 22,414,618 214,799,874 
52,883,770 84,802,000 67,188,842 27,367,109 232,241,721 
58,265,915 83,087,000 60,729,358 22,890,913 219,978,186 
58,644,243 93,787,000 65,372,583 26,562,727 244,366,553 
62,632,890 93,301,000 68,245,443 23,930,692 248,110,025 
55,957,734 69,737,000 55,391,993 23,103,302 204,190,029 
40,107,635 44,447,000 34,883,181 11,108,878 130,546,689 
34,373,926 35,157,000 28,798,406 (1) 9,909,116 108,238,448 
36,647,007 39,155,000 32,602,672 (1) 12,001,471 120,406,150 
39,826,141 45,461,000 42,305,297 (1) 15,234,335 142,826,778 
42,419,992 56,941,000 48,821,239 (1) 15,169,529 163,351,760 
46,669,735 72,010,000 54,081,967 (1) 17,231,534 189,993,236 


(1) Gold valued in Canadian Funds. 
SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Agriculture, “ Agricultural Statistics Report,’’ Calendar Year 1936, 
p. 13. 
Ibid., Department of Lands, ‘“‘ Annual Report of the Forestry Branch,’ Calendar Years 1921 to 
1936, inclusive. : 
Ibid., ‘“ Annual Report of the Minister of Mines, Part A,” Calendar Year 1936, p. A-14. 
Canada: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘ Fishery Statistics of Canada,’ Calendar Year 1935, p. 54. 


TABLE 23. 
PROVINCIAL WEALTH OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


, British Esty 
Comparison Per Capita Golcanin Columbia’s 
Provincial with Total Wealth, C ees Comparative 
eee Wealth. Dominion British goer ih Position 
: Wealth. Columbia. oetrien. re Per Capita 
re Wealth. 
Wealth. 
No ve 8. 4, 5. 
| 
Oy a a ata $1,365,896,120 6.20% $2,604 6th | 4th 
ty ho a 1,9388,420,000 7.70% 8,539 5th | 2nd 
i fae oa 2,309,000,000 8.35% 4,016 5th 1st 
OR eae ee. 2,547,000,000 8.80% 4,369 4th 1st 
Ao) es: See 2,756,844,000 8.81% 4,183 4th 1st 
HALT ra ees 2,430,890,000 9.43% 8,414 4th | 1st 


SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “The Canada Year Book.” 
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TABLE 25. 


THE PROVINCIAL INCOME AND WEALTH IN 1933. 
(Classified as Wasting and Non-Wasting.) () 


PROVINCIAL INCOME. PROVINCIAL WEALTH. 
Industry. 
Percentage Percentage 
Value. of Total. Value. of Total. 
Wasting Assets— (000) (000) 
POneSUr Ver eee. we eee ek Seen bes ee 2. ne $29,493 10.34 $452,588 (8) 18.62 
AVES) th pee ee ce ee pee OR on ee Se ge ee ey 30,795 10.79 129,665 5.33 
Pisheries and Gray pie ee 12,585 4.42 8,972 (4) 0.37 
Sie CREE Wee i $72,873 25.55 $591,195 24.32 
Non-Wasting Assets— 
AES CUCU Gee ee ee ee ee 25,503 8.94 | 192,720 7.93 
Manniavtuyrcs see 2 2 ee es 75,193 26.36 | 166,501 6.85 
EY ENS OP UR nee tetas eee nek). See ee 29,583 (2) 10.37 | 439,266 (5) 18.07 
Balance (Miscellaneous)... 82,119 28.79 1,041,208 42.83 
SUID BO Calls canoe eet eee a ne ee $212,398 74.45 $1,839,695 75.68 
fA 2 Ie ae) a ree a ERE $285,271 100.00 | $2,430,890 100.00 


(1) It should be remembered that the items designated ‘“‘non-wasting”’ are associated with the ‘“ wasting ” 
assets and can accordingly be expected to decline with them. 

(2) Estimated on basis of Table 39 (includes communication) . 

(3) Includes estimated value of accessible forest reserves. 

(4) Excludes trapping. 

(5) Includes aircraft. 


SOURCE: Provincial Wealth; Table 24. 
Provincial Income: Table 87. 

Agriculture is included under non-wasting assets, although in reality land 
is a wasteable asset, if not properly cultivated. However, in actual practice it 
differs from industries such as mining and forestry, which are based on waste- 
able assets, in that the farmer is not confined to a profit motive in his activity. 
The farmer is interested usually not only in making a profit on his operations 
but in establishing and maintaining a home and raising a family. For this 
reason his attitude to the farm differs from that of the logger to the forests. 
Further, the farmer raises and harvests an annual crop, and consequently any 
deterioration of the soil comes to his notice immediately. In the case of the 
forests, those harvesting the crops are not directly interested in the crop to 
follow. It is for this reason that agriculture has been included as based on a 
non-wasting asset. 

From this study the precarious nature of the wealth and income of the 
Province of British Columbia can be seen. The mining resources, being utilized, 
cannot be replaced and the forest reserves are being depleted more rapidly than 
they are being reproduced. Policies are being inaugurated with a view to pre- 
serving the fisheries, and human relationships in agriculture tend to preserve 
this industry. In 19338, 25.55 per cent. of the income of the Province was derived 
from definitely wasting or wastable assets. If agriculture is included this will 
be increased to 34.49 per cent.17 The manufacturing industries, transporta- 
tion, and the various other services rendered by the community which are 
included as income are directly dependent on these industries. Consequently, 
anything which affects the basic industries adversely, similarly affects the 
complete economy of the Province. 


(17) See Table 25. 
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POPULATION. 


In a pioneer and primary-producing area such as British Columbia, the 
principal—in fact, the only means of securing income for the support of the 
community—is the natural wealth available. The income from services ren- 
dered to other communities is comparatively unimportant. 

Directly related to the available resources is the working population avail- 
able for their exploitation and use. The total population of British Columbia, 
in the Census of 1931 (June 1) was 694,263, and in 1986 (December 31) the 
estimate was 780,789.18 The increase since 1931 is due to natural increase, 
immigration from foreign countries, and migration from other parts of Canada. 

Table 26 indicates the natural increase, immigration from foreign countries, 
emigration to foreign countries, and estimated migration from Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Manitoba, together with the total estimated population in 1936. 


TABLE 26. 
THE ESTIMATED POPULATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AT DECEMBER 31, 1936. 


(The Decennial Census figure of June 1, 1931, corrected for Natural Increase, Immigration, () 
Emigration,(2) and Movement from the Prairie Provinces.) 


Immigration 
: : rs - from : 
“ Immigration Emigration Estimated 
Period Fopuech Natural from to Foreign Race hine Population 
2 Increase. Foreign Countries ee of British 
1931). zi 5 wan, and 5 
Countries. (Estimated). Manitoba Columbia. 
(Estimated) . 
COLOGN a it) Veer. ee ne) A) a Be creed bist 
June 1, 1931 to Dec. 31, 
TOBY Go. cae antec Soe eee ey OE eerie nee 19,707 9,101 11,374 69,092 780,789 


(1) Excludes Canadians returning to Canada after residing in the United States for at least one year, with 
intention of taking up permanent domicile in Canada. 

(2) Excludes Americans returning to the United States after residing in Canada for at least one year, with 
the intention of taking up permanent domicile in the United States. 


The character and quality of the population is important as well as its quantity. 
Table 27 shows the distribution of the population of the Province of British 
Columbia by origin as at various census years. The population of British 
Columbia is predominantly British and Northern European. Special mention 
should be made of the Oriental population which is shown in 1931 to consist 
of 27,139 Chinese, 22,205 Japanese, and 1,607 others. The different sex distri- 
bution of Chinese and Japanese residents in British Columbia makes an estimate 


for 1936 important. 
ORIENTAL POPULATION. 


Tables 28 and 29 show the character and composition of the Oriental 
population in British Columbia. It will be seen that during the ten-year 
period 1921-1931 the Japanese population of British Columbia increased from 
15,006 to 22,205, or an increase of 7,199. Female Japanese have shown a 
larger proportionate increase to the total than males, being 3,927 or 55.9 per 
cent. of the total increase over the ten-year period. The ratio of the sexes in 
the Japanese population altered from 65.7 per cent. male and 34.3 per cent. 
female in 1921 to 58.7 per cent. male and 41.3 per cent. female in 19381. 


(18) British Columbia, Department of Trade and Industry, Bureau of Economics and 


Statistics. 
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The Chinese population in 1921 was 23,533 and in 1931, 27,193, which 
shows that, although larger than the Japanese in 1921, registered a smaller net 
increase over the ten-year period showing an increase of only 3,606. The ratio 
of males to females altered only slightly being 92.7 per cent. males and 7.3 per 
cent. females in 1921, and 91.75 per cent. males and 8.8 per cent. females in 1931. 


TABLE 28. 


TOTAL JAPANESE AND CHINESE POPULATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(BY SEXES) AS AT JUNE 1, 1921 AND 1931, AND DECEMBER 31, 1936. 


TOTAL. MALE. FEMALE. 
Racial Origin. 
% of % of of 
Number. Total. Number. Total. Number. ees, 
Japanese. 
TT GIRS 2 BIE ROR At Meh eee ROR Ae SON Rae IS 15,006 | 100.0 9,863 65.7 5,148 84.3 
NG Sil Ree ne oe eee Fe 22,205 100.0 13,035 58.7 * 9,170 41.3 
PDenaVeal IN CLCASC = sees nee eee 7,199 100.0 3,172 44.1 8,927 55.9 
POSGacestimacved’) eC We ee ee ere 25,886 100.0 14,652 | 56.7 11,234 43.3 
Rivesear increasey ere ee ee ee 3,681 100.0 1,617 43.9 2,064 56.1 
Chinese. 
i] 
SU ema era a nce 23,533 100.0 21,820 92.7 nbar(aes} 13 
SOLE ad ee. eee ene aoe 27,1389 | 100.0 24,900 91.7 2239. ye Ales 
MeneveaTinCrens@ss 6. a eee 3,606 100.0 8,080 85.4 526 14.6 
WosbaCestimated). 5G) ee ee 21,740 | 100.0 19,215 87.4 2,625 12.6 
Five-year increase or decrease -____-------------- 5,399 100.0 5,685 105.3 286 | 5.3 


(1) See Table 30. 
SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Sixth Census of Canada, Vol. 2; Seventh Census of Canada, 


Vol. 4 
British Columbia, Department of Trade and Industry, Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 


TABLE 29. 


THE CONCENTRATION OF ORIENTAL (JAPANESE AND CHINESE) POPULATION 
OF CANADA IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, CENSUS YEARS 1921 AND 1981. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Racial Origin. 
No. % of Total. No. % of Total. 

1921— 
RIEL LENG Ca 15,868 100.0 15,006 94.6 
(GVH. NS. ee ES ee ee ee ee 39,587 100.0 23,533 | 59.5 

1931— 
PY seaR ea GS Ce nce 23,342 100.0 22,205 91.1 
Eel a be CO eee area eas SESE prea A eee eee eee 46,519 100.0 27,139 58.3 

| 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 1921, Volume II. ; 1931, Volume TAYE, 


Table 29 shows the proportion of the total Oriental population of Canada 
resident in British Columbia. It indicates that in 1931, 91.1 per cent. of the 
Japanese and 58.3 per cent. of the Chinese population were domiciled in British 
Columbia. An estimate has been made of the changes in the character of the 
Oriental population in British Columbia from 1931 to 1936 inclusive (Table 30). 
This has been based on the registration of births and deaths and statistics of 
immigration and emigration. (See Table 31.) This study reveals that the 
Japanese population of British Columbia has increased during this period from 
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22,205 to 25,886, as at December 31, 1936. Over the same period the Chinese 
population has decreased from 27,139 to 21,740. The ratio of male to female 
Japanese has altered from 58.7 per cent. male and 41.3 per cent. female to 56.7 
per cent. male and 43.3 per cent. female, as at December 31, 1936. An estimate 
of the Chinese in British Columbia also reveals an increase in the female 
members of that race from 8.3 per cent. in 1931 to 12.6 per cent. in 1936. The 
Japanese population in British Columbia has increased from 45 per cent. of the 
total Oriental population in 1931 to 54.4 per cent. of the total at December 31, 
1936. 

The decrease in the preponderance of male Chinese has been due to a large 
extent in recent years to emigration. 


MIGRATION FROM PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 


To estimate immigration from the Prairie Provinces to British Columbia 
has been extremely difficult. A study of the census figures of June 1, 1931, 
to June 1, 1936, for the Prairie Provinces would indicate that there was a net 
movement from these Provinces to other parts of Canada during the five-year 
period of 94,501 (Table 33).19 An examination of the conditions of this move- 
ment would indicate that probably 60 per cent. of this number came to British 
Columbia, and 40 per cent. moved to other parts of Canada. This would mean 
an addition to the population of British Columbia from this source of 56,700. 


TABLE 32. 


THE RURAL AND URBAN POFULATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, DECENNIAL 
CENSUS YEARS 1871 TO 1931, INCLUSIVE.) 


ey Perbentace RURAL. URBAN. 
Census Year. ° Increase SS 
Population. iy llecades 
. No. % of Total. No. % of Total. 
| | 
it oar: St Sone eee Stee 36,247 ed Ses, ||| SAE? [phe I 
1b oh Oa a Es Fm Seeks e See ecw 2 ee & 49,459 | 36.45 tee | re Se RS cece pica 
Et) ace one eee fi aN eee See) a> 2 98,173 98.49 60,945 62.08 37,228 37.92 
i | PR eee Se Renee ee Ee 178,657 81.98 88,478 | 49.52 90,179 50.48 
1911 Se ey a ee 392,480 | 119.68 188,796 | 48.10 203,684 51.90 
Ua Mee Ee See ee Se ee 524,582 | 33.66 277,020 52.81 247,562 47.19 
OE he ee ee kee ee ee 694,263 | $2.35 299,524 | 43.14 394,789 56.86 
| | | 


(1) Urban and Rural Population: In census compilations previous to 1931 the population is divided into two 
main classes, urban and rural, with urban including all residents of incorporated cities, towns, and villages, irre- 
spective of the size, and the remaining population as rural. District municipalities are not included as urban. 

SOURCES: Census of Canada, 1891 to 1931, inclusive. 


In order to estimate the movement from the Prairie Provinces to British 
Columbia since the census date, June 1, 1936, information has been secured 
with regard to the number of motor vehicles previously registered in the Prairie 
Provinces and which have been re-registered in British Columbia since that 
time, which shows from June 1 to December 31, 1936, 150 from Manitoba, 
596 from Saskatchewan, and 700 from Alberta. From January 1, 1936, to 
November 30, 1937, the number of first registrations from these Provinces was 
291 from Manitoba, 1,035 from Saskatchewan, and 1,061 from Alberta. 


(19) Census figure of June 1, 1931, for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta corrected 
for natural increase, immigration from foreign countries and emigration to foreign countries 


up to June 1, 1931, less actual population of these Provinces at June 1, 1936, gives emigration 
to other Canadian Provinces. 
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TABLE 33. 
EMIGRATION FROM SASKATCHEWAN, ALBERTA, AND MANITOBA, FROM JUNE 


1st, 1931, TO JUNE Ist, 19386, INCLUSIVE, TO OTHER CANADIAN PROVINCES. 


(Census of 1931 figure corrected for natural increase and immigration and emigration 
to foreign countries. ) 


Alberta. [|Saskatchewan.| Manitoba. | Prairie 
Provinces. 
| 

Population increase (National and Immigration) (1)... 61,952 74,616 44,721 181,289 
Emigration to foreign countries (2) aes 7,903 9,955 7,568 25,426 
INebHMerense (5 )Gk cor eee ee ce. See ae 54,049 64,661 37,153 | 155,863 
Population: June 1, 193%" Ccensus) (4) 731,605 921,785 700,139 2,353,529 

Population June 1, 1936 (without allowance for inter-pro- 
vincial movement) (computed) (5)... 785,654 986,446 | 737,292 2,509,392 
Population. June. 1.1936) Ceensus)) (6). 772,782 | 930,893 } 711,216 2,414,891 
Emigration to other Canadian Provinces... 3 12,872 | 55,553 26,076 | 94,501 


(1) Excess of births over deaths and immigration from foreign countries (excluding returning Canadians from 
U.S.A.), June 1, 1931, to June 1, 1936. 

(2) Emigration to Great Britain and United States, five years, June 1, 1931, to June 1, 1936 (excluding 
American citizens changing their permanent domicile from Canada to the United States). 

(8) Natural increase and immigration from foreign countries less emigration to countries outside of Canada. 

(4) Decennial Census figure for June 1, 1931. 

(5) Population June 1, 1931, plus natural increase and excess of immigration over emigration to foreign coun- 
tries, for five-year period ending June 1, 1936. Sum of columns (3) and (4). 

(6) Quinquennial Census, June 1, 1936. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Thus, from June 1, 1936, to November 30, 1937, the total number of car 
re-registrations from the Prairie Provinces was 3,833. There is no record of 
the actual number of occupants of these cars, but it is reasonable to assume an 
average of five. On the basis of this assumption the total number reporting 
to British Columbia by this means would be approximately 19,000. The aver- 
age number of persons per car operating in the three Prairie Provinces would 
probably be about eight. The movement of that part of the population not 
owning cars would probably be less, but it is not unreasonable to assume that 
8,000 would move by rail. Thus, it is likely that somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 27,000 persons moved from the Prairies to British Columbia since the 
last Prairie Census. By adding to this the number calculated to have migrated 
between the 1931 and 1936 census amounting to 56,700 it is estimated that the 
total migration to British Columbia since 1931 has been approximately 83,700. 

While this is a crude estimate, it is not unlikely that it gives a reasonable 
picture of the actual movement of people from the Prairie Provinces into 
British Columbia since 1931. 


AGE AND EMPLOYMENT DISTRIBUTION. 


Table 34 shows a percentage distribution of the population by age groups 
for the decennial census years 1881 to 1931, inclusive. A comparison of these 
figures shows clearly the influence on this distribution of the large immigration 
to British Columbia in the earlier years of the present century, and reveals in 
1931 an increasing proportion of the population over 45 years of age. Table 
32 gives the distribution of population in rural and urban?° centres in the 
census years 1891 to 1931, inclusive, which shows that since 1891 the urban 
population of British Columbia has increased from 37.92 per cent. of the total 
to 56.86 per cent. of the total; and rural population has declined from 62.08 


’ used by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not 


(20) The classification “ urban’ 
d which are 


include the population of district municipalities amounting to 124,381 in 1931, an 


often urban in character. 
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TABLE 34. 


PER CENT. DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS FOR THE 
PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, DECENNIAL CENSUS YEARS 1881 TO 
1931, INCLUSIVE. 


a a 


AGE GROUPS. 
Ce Year. All Ages. | 
i ae = 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 
Yrs Yrs Nd oh Yrs. Yrs. Vrsy Vira: ars 
| 
1881 100.0 LLG. 11.06 8.71 | 7.36 8.07 9.77 8.56 8.84 
Teoi es 100.0 10.16 8.47 7.28 | (Ale i Aas 13.22 | 10.80 8.41 
TOOT RS. 100.0 9.37 9.14 7.31 | 7.26 10.17 11.69 11.46 | 10.15 
POS SP Eee ay TT 100.0 9.24 7.57 6.53 | 7.02 11.37 13.84 11.96 | 9.28 
MOD Le oe eee ne oe, ee 8.65 | 7.19 6.86 7.74 9.20 | 10.06 
9.00 8.05 7.43 6.92 | 7.30 
AGE GROUPS. 
Census Year. 
40-44 | 45-49 | 60-54 | 55-59 | 60-64 | 65-69 | 72 ¥7s 
Yrs. Yrs. MG Worse Virs; rss Sige 
1881_ 7.80 5.95 5.16 8.15 2.46 L.17 AT 
LB OMe ee Bee sake: 6.76 4.70 4,35 2.29 2.382 0.98 1.41 
1901_ 7.76 5.04 8.84 2.35 2.00 Ley | 1.29 
MD Eee ane era A) Ae ER eee Rn ee 7.40 5.41 3.99 2.42 1.76 0.98 | 1.28 
1921 8.66 6.65 5.25 8.55 2.81 1.66 1.85 
12 Eh He See Ie LE Ree ee, Ore Le Berge ee er 8.10 8.10 6.74 4.66 3.54 2.48 | 3.00 


SOURCE: Seventh Census of Canada, 1931. Volume III., Age of the People, pp. 26 and 27, inclusive. 


per cent. of the total to 43.14 per cent. of the total. 
population has been in the City of Vancouver. 

Table 35 shows the distribution of the gainfully employed in British 
Columbia by occupations in the census years 1911, 1921, and 1931. In 1911, 
44.36 per cent. of the gainfully employed were engaged in primary and manu- 
facturing industries, while in 1931, 34.51 per cent. were engaged in these 
industries. The population engaged in agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining, 
and hunting has changed relatively little, being 27.35 per cent. in 1911, 28.93 
per cent. in 1921, and 24.92 per cent. in 19381. The main decrease was in the 
manufacturing industries, which were 16.98 per cent. in 1911, 14.78 per cent. 
in 1921, and 9.59 per cent. in 1931. The latter figure, however, must be taken 
in the light of depression conditions at that time. Taking actual figures, there 
was a decrease in the manufacturing industries from 35,001 in 1911 to 29,373 
in 1931, whereas in the primary industries there was an increase from 56,422 
in 1911, to 76,365 in 1931. This would indicate the importance of the primary 
industries in giving employment in this Province. 

Table 36 indicates the comparison of the total gainfully employed in British 
Columbia, and the portion of that total employed as wage-earners, showing that 
wage-earners represent 76.8 per cent. in 1931 of the total gainfully employed. 
This also is an indication of the character of industry in British Columbia, a 
great deal of it being comparatively large scale production in connection with 
mining, fishing, and forestry industries. 

The character of much of the industry of the Province is such as to cause 
considerable seasonal employment. This is true of all of our major industries, 
the degree of seasonality varying from employment of a few weeks in certain 
types of fishing to a maximum of 8 to 10 months in logging, under ideal condi- 
tions. This constitutes a very serious element in possible individual earnings, 
which in certain cases amount to as low as four or five hundred dollars per 
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TABLE 36. 


A COMPARISION OF THE GAINFULLY EMPLOYED AND WAGE EARNERS, TEN 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIES IN BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA, CENSUS YEAR 1931 (JUNE Isr). 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED. WAGE EARNERS. (1) Per 
Cent. of 
F Total. Total. Peciisoed 
Industries. saat gots 
Male. | Female. Male. |Female. Wage 

No. Gan No. Bet, Earners. 

ct Ar Eh Tse a eas ge 
Al Industrice 222 = a ae 306,263 | 100.00 | 262,515 43,748 | 235,066 | 100.00 | 198,448 | 36,618 76.8 
Agriculture Oe ee eer 48,056 | 14.06| 41,596 1,460 12,537 5.35 12,338 204 29.1 
Forestry (Logging) —-......-- 15,617 5.10 | 15,491 126 | 14,826 6.31 14,700 126 94.9 
Fishin pies 2 ee ee 7,955 2.60 7,923 32 | 3,049 1.30 3,029 18 38.3 
Mining and Quarrying_........_- 12,741 4.16 12,657 84 11,354 4.83 11,273 71 89.1 
Hunting and Trapping... .. 1,616 53 1,595 21 61 toe 64> ee AS. 3.8 
Mantitacturinig 20. eee oe 44,692 | 14.59] 41,426 3,266 AZT 24  LSalT 39,516 3,022 85.6 
Animal Products 4,992 | 1.63 4,243 749 4,878 2.08 4,142 736 97.7 
Vegetables. t=! ee 4,044 | 1.32 3,339 705 3,689 | 1.57 3,022 667 91.2 
Mestile pen ote ee ee eee 954 so. 459 495 855 36 383 472 89.6 
Wood, Pulp, and Paper-........... 21,415 6.99 | 20,602 813 | 20,472 8.70 19,707 765 96.9 
Jron and. Products 5,640 1.84 5,459 181 5,402 2.30 5,237 165 95.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals ________.-_--. 4,103 1.34 3,980 123 35997 1.71 3,936 61 97.4 
Non-Metallic Metals... 2 1,908 -62 1,850 58 1,810 aU 1,774 36 94.9 
Chemicals and Acids___.-.... 906 -380 845 61 864 387 812 52 95.4 
Miscellaneous__-.__--.-__---------.- 730 .24 649 81 574 .24 503 | 68 | 78.6 

Electric Light and Power 1,062 251 “L00T > 2B dr 1,060) 461) aque) TeeoMae as. | 
Construction 2. 24,749 8.08 | 24,620 129 20,802 8.85 20,678 124 84.1 
Transport and Communication __ 31,759 | 10.36] 29,220 2,539 29,798 12.68 27,269 2,528 93.8 
Appt a ese 34,807 | 11.36] 27,801 7,506 | 25,304] 10.76 | 18,563| 6,687 72.7 
Finance and Insurance. 7,581 2.48 5,744 1,837 6,237 | 2.65 4,419 1,818 82.3 
Service bere eet ee a Oa SO) eck ones o, 420 26,452 | 51,502; 21.90 29,986 | 21,425 79.4 
Unspecified... | «15,750 | 5.14] 15,509 241 | 15,750] 6.70 | 15,509 241 | 100.0 


Notre.—A gainful occupation in census usage is an occupation by which the person who pursues it earns 
money or money equivalent or in which he assists in the production of marketable goods. A wage earner is one 


who works for salary or wage, including the person on commission or piece rate payment. (Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics.) 


(1) Including industries with ten or more persons. 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 1931: Volume VII., Occupations and Industries. 


annum. The primary industries of the Province being dependent for the most 
part on export markets, are exposed to any change in world conditions and to 
business recessions. These conditions make the income of a large number of 
the people of this Province peculiarly precarious. 


INCOME. 


There are many almost insurmountable difficulties incidental to estimating 
the Provincial Income of British Columbia. Very complete statistical data is 
required. There has been a study of the National Income of the Dominion of 
Canada, but even in this work, with more complete data available, many broad 
assumptions had to be made.?! 

In this study the same methods as used by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in estimating the Dominion Income have been adopted. The net value 
of production of “form” utilities has been one basis, the earnings of persons 
resident in British Columbia was another, and the retail sales of British Colum- 
bia merchandise stores and service institutions offered yet another possible 


i (21) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1934, ‘The National Income of 
anada.”’ 
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method. In each case the available information does not tell the complete story 
and additional estimates have to be made to cover the information lacking. 
Thus the “ effort’? income of wage-earners is known but not the “ property ” 
income of owners of capital and land. The net value of “form” utilities pro- 
duced is known, but not the value of the ‘ time,” ‘“ place,’ and “ possession ” 
utilities which has to be estimated. The value of retail purchases is known, 
but not the value of the many other services and goods bought and enjoyed by 
the consumer. 

The estimates arrived at are expressed in terms of money values. The 
fluctuations in prices accentuate the apparent fluctuations in the Provincial 
Income. The real variations in this last can be better comprehended if ex- 
pressed in terms of the price levels of one year; this has been done in Tables 40 
and 48, the price levels of 1926 being used. 

The estimates of the Provincial Income do not take into account goods and 
services produced and consumed for which no money transaction takes place. 
The work of housewives, of children around the home or farm, the flowers from 
the garden, the home-grown vegetables, etc., are all part of the Provincial 
Income about which little is known. The estimates only take into account the 
production and consumption of goods and services for which a money payment 
or its equivalent is usually made. It is impossible to say how much this addi- 
tional and unknown income amounts to; it might be anywhere between 50 and 
75 million dollars a year.?2 


INCOME ON THE BASIS OF NET PRODUCTION. 


The following is a brief outline of the method used and the successive steps 
taken in arriving at an estimated figure for the Provincial Income of British 
Columbia. 

The net value of the production of “form ”’ utilities in British Columbia is 
given annually in the Canada Year Book.?3 These figures represent the total 
value of all the commodities produced under the various heads minus the value 
of the materials consumed in the productive process. In this way almost all 
duplication is avoided. 

TABLE 38. 
THE NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, AFTER DEDUCTING 
THE VALUE OF FUEL AND ELECTRICITY USED IN INDUSTRY, 1928-1934. 
(The Net Value of “ Form” Utilities.) 


Net Value of 
Net Value of Value of Fuel Production after 
: : and Electricity A 
Vien, Production of Goasinca Deducting Value 
British Columbia Tadase eens of Fuel and 
Industries. i Electricity 
British Columbia. 7 
; Consumed. 
1928 _ Sense Me ee SE ay ee ee eee eee ee. 
ade $821,354,242 $3,467,020 $317,887,222 
LU Se a 2S ne ee SOL pe ee ee ee 331,466,014 4,066,693 327,399,321 
5 aero ee ee : ae eo 268,972,091 3,495,758 265,476,333 
ae the ee ee Sete oe eee se ee 193,751,045 3,031,324 190,719,721 
1932 __ eee ee ae See a 148,689,806 2,551,125 146,138,681 
1933 : a1 25 a 2 159,002,785 4,812,217 154,190,568 
2h) Se a a pee Sed 5 Se Se a Se 187,609,393 5,587,281 182,022,112 


SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘ Manufacturing Industries of Canada,” and Table 37. 


(22) See page 78. 
(23) See Table 37. 
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The net figures include the value of fuel, oil, electric light and power, etc., 
used in the production of manufactures. Duplication is prevented by deduct- 
ing the value of the fuel consumed by manufacturing industries from the net 
value of production figures. When this is done we are left with the net value 
of the production in British Columbia of ‘ form ”’ utilities.24 

The figure arrived at only relates to the value of “form” utilities produced. 
It represents the value of the products of agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping, 
mining, quarrying, oil and salt wells, manufacturing, electric light and power, 
and construction. It does not take into account the value of “ time,” “ place” 
or “possession ”’ utilities. It does not include the value of the products of 
transportation and communication, trade, finance, service, etc. The next prob- 
lem is to estimate the value of these additional types of goods and services. 


From the Seventh Census of Canada we are able to ascertain the number of 
gainfully occupied persons in British Columbia pursuing the various produc- 
tive activities enumerated above.25 The following figures summarize the infor- 
mation given with more detail in the Tables: 


NUMBER OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED PERSONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA ENGAGED 
IN THE PRODUCTION OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF UTILITIES, 1931.76 


Group II. 
Group I. “Time,” “ Place,” and 
“Form ”’ Utilities. “Possession ”’ Utilities. 
IW TC eee cates pene meet 6 Sera ee ewe eet oo 146,302 100,711 
Renratlecns kn te: 2 Slee ion a 5,182 38,326 
tb Fin sr lee sha dere 151,484 139,037 


According to the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, Bulletin 33, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the average wage earned by men and 
women gainfully occupied was $896 and $625 a year respectively in British 
Columbia. Thus, using the figures of Table 39, summarized on the next page, 
the wages paid out to the workers in Group I. were (estimated) : 


$ (146,302 « 896) + (5,182 « 625) —$134,323,342. 
And in Group II. (estimated) : 

$ (100,711 « 896) + (88,3826 « 625) —$114,190,806. 
Assuming that the relative productivity of both groups of industries are pro- 
portionate to the productivity and earnings of the workers employed, Group 
Tiviss 

114,190,806 


134,323,342 
-85011886 as productive.?7 


(24) See Table 38. By “net value” is meant the total value of all the individual com- 
modities produced under a particular heading (e.g., Forestry) minus the value of materials 
consumed in the productive process. 

(25) See Table 39. 

(26) A gainfully occupied person normally earns money or the equivalent or assists in 
the production of marketed goods. 

(27) This assumption seems reasonable. Very broadly, differences in wages paid can 
be attributed to differences in productivity. Each industry pays to its workers as much as it 
has to, but never more than it can afford. The relation of the total wages of each group to one 
another should approximately indicate their relative productivity, and that of the industries 
in which they are gainfully employed. 


as productive as Group I., which is equivalent to being 
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TABLE 39. 


THE NUMBER OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED MALES AND FEMALES, TEN YEARS 
OF AGE AND OVER, BY OCCUPATION GROUPS, IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 


1931.() 
MALEs. FEMALES. TOTALS. 
(No.) (%) (No.) (%) (No.) (%) 
I. Production of ‘‘ Form” Utilities— | 
AT CTLLOURE © ieee oe tite a ae ee 41,591 15.84 1,464 3.384 , 48,055 14.05 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping . _. -.... -.-. - 25,005 9.52 184 0.42 | 25,189 8.22 
Mining, Quarrying, Oil, Saltwells poets 2 : 12,651 | 4.81 84 0.19 12,735 4.15 
Manufacturing a2 cee sce aoe 41,483 15.78 3,264 7.45 44,697 14.59 
Electric Light and Power... 1,007 0.38 55 0.12 1,062 0.34 
COnstitictiont atte eee Soe ee 24,615 9.37 | 131 0.29 24,746 8.07 
Sub-totals _ - Se acter eee ee 146,302 55.73 | 5,182 11.84 | 151,484 49.46 
II. Production of ‘‘ Time,” “ Place,’ and 
“* Possession’ Utilities— 

Transportation and Communication 
(excluding the Post Office) —_....__.. 29,224 11-13 | 2,538 5.79 31,762 10.37 
ol trig (oh ope ee etna as tice OER ems 27,301 10.40 | 7,503 17.14 | 34,804 11.36 
WMinaneel 42 SF eee eee a 5,720 ZA 1,837 4.19 7,557 2.46 
Services = seas 6 soe ee ree ee ee 38,466 14.65 26,448 60.42 64,914 Hata) 
Sub-totals eg ae eS 100,711 | 38.37 | 38,326 87.57 139,037 45.40 
Unispecitied( = ee 15,489 5.90 260 0.59 15,749 5.14 
Hoar 6 wearers fee ee Oe Bee ce ee 262,502 | 100.00 | 43,768 100.00 306,270 100.00 


(1) Gainful occupation is one by which a person earns money or the equivalent, or in which he assists in the 
production of marketable goods: children and housewives doing general household work and chores are not 
included even if at odd times engaged at other work. 

SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Seventh Census of Canada, Bulletin 31, 1931. 


Assuming that Group II. is .85011886 as productive as Group I., the total 
productivity of Group I. and Group II. will be 1.85011886 the productivity of 
Group I. This will be the total recorded productivity, in money values, of the 
people of British Columbia.?5 

Upon this basis, Table 40 gives the recorded money value of the production 
of the people of British Columbia from 1928-1934 inclusive. Only seven years 
are taken because (a) using the figures of 1931 in regard to occupational group- 
ings of the gainfully employed there is an obvious limit to using these figures 
for years too far removed from 1931, and (b) by taking 1931 and three years 
before and after that date the worst years of the depression are in large measure 
off-set by the inclusion of 1928 and 1929, relatively boom years, and of 1934 
which shows signs of recovery. 

Column 3 of Table 40 gives the money value of the Provincial Income. 
However, prices fluctuated considerably over the seven year period 1928-1934. 
Columns 4 and 5 of the same Table indicate the standing of the wholesale and 
retail price indices over this period. When adjustments have been made for 
these variations, shown in Columns 6 and 7, the Provincial Income, expressed in 
terms of 1926 price levels, is given from 1928-1934 in Column 8. 

Apart from possible weaknesses in the assumption used to estimate the 
productivity of the “time,” “ place,” and “ possession” utilities the two major 
defects in the estimates arrived at are that (a) no adjustment has been made 
for net external payments of interest and dividend, and (b) the value of 
domestic services and goods produced within the household are not taken into 
account. 


(28) See Table 40. 
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(Based upon the Production of Goods and Services.) 


TABLE 40. 
ESTIMATED INCOME OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1928-1934. 


NCHAVedlie: es le eee Estimated 
et Produce Total : eal Net Real Value | Estimated 
ionather Value of Rekiesaten Wholesale Retail Value of of Produc- Real 
Deducting Production Vialuelot Price Price Production tion in Value of 
ian peal in Trade, Beacerey Index Index in Primary Trade, Estimated 
‘ Electricity ¥ Service, Treomel for for and Service, Provincial 
ear. in Primary ransporta- GSumof Canada Canada Secondary | Transporta- Income. 
avd tion and Gols: 1 1926=100. | 1926=100.| Industries. tion, etc. (Column 6 
Secondary, Other aed) (H) (2) (Column 1 (Column 2 plus 
Taduatries. Services. Defiated by | Deflated by | Column 7.) 
Column 4.) Column 5.) 
ls Oe 3. 4. 5, 6. Te 8. 
1928 $317,887,222 | $270,241,923 | $588,129,145 96.4 98.9 $329,758,529 | $278,247,647 | $603,006,176 
1929 327,399,321 | 278,828,337 | 605,727,658 95.6 99.9 342,467,908 | 278,606,943 621,074,851 
1930) = 265,476,333 | 225,686,437 | 491,162,770 86.6 99.2 306,554,680 | 227,506,488 534,061,168 
1931 190,719,721 162,134,432 | 352,854,153 eeu 89.6 264,521,110 180,953,607 445,474,717 
1932 146,138,681 | 124,235,249 | 270,373,930 66.7 81.4 219,098,412 | 152,623,156 371,721,568 
1933 154,190,568 | 131,080,310 | 285,270,878 67.1 hilar 229,792,202 | 169,354,405 399,146,607 
1934 182,022,112 | 154,740,480 | 336,762,542 71.6 78.7 254,220,826 | 196,620,622 450,841,448 


(1) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘ Canada Year Book, 1936,” p. 806. 
CNialbid a pASi2: 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has estimated that the net balance of 
interest and dividends payable outside Canada, for the Dominion as a whole, 
was approximately $184,000,000 in 1930. For the same year the National In- 
come was put at approximately $5,000,000,000.29 The net payment of interest 
and dividends then is about 3.6 per cent. of the National Income. The situation 
in regard to British Columbia may be the same. However, as British Columbia 
is in a rather earlier stage of development than Eastern Canada it is probable 
that not only has British Columbia large amounts of British and United States 
money invested in her industries but also a considerable amount of capital from 
Eastern Canada. And so British Columbia may be paying out relatively more 
in interest and dividend payments than the Dominion. Between 1925 and 1934 
the net value of British Columbia production of ‘‘ form”’ utilities ranged from 
between 7.06 and 8.40 per cent. of the Dominion’s. British Columbia’s share 
in the $184,000,000 figure of the Dominion Bureau for 1930 might be as high as 
10 per cent., or $18,400,000, or 3.8 per cent. of the Provincial Income (unad- 
justed) in 1930. 

Of much greater importance is the failure to take into account the services 
and goods produced within the household or family. Farm families usually 
raise many vegetables, eggs, milk, and fruits; thousands of families grow their 
own flowers and do their own gardening, painting, and odd jobs; thousands of 
wives and ‘“ homemakers ” fill the role of combined cook, secretary, nurse, and 
household manager. It is impossible to value these goods and services. The 
rate of value might be $500 a year for each “ homemaker,” $200 a year for each 
farm family, and $50 a year for each urban family. The number of “ home- 
makers” and families in the Province is not known, but it has been assumed 
on the basis of population that there are 100,000 ‘“‘ homemakers ” in the Prov- 
ince producing services worth $500 a year, and 65,000 urban families producing 
onthe side $50-worth a year in produce and 13,600 rural families producing 


(29) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1934, p. 15, ‘““ The National Income 
of Canada.” 
(3 


within the family $200-worth of produce a year. An addition of $55,970,000 
would have to be made to the Provincial Income. 

The character of the industry of British Columbia would indicate that it is 
unlikely that subsistence or uncertain income is as high as in the other Provinces 
of Canada. This would be due in the main to the situation in the forestry and 
mining industries where a large number of men are employed under conditions 
where the production of subsistence income is impossible. It would be natural 
to suppose that the largest sum of subsistence income would be obtained in those 
Provinces in which agriculture assumes greater importance. A study of the 
farm population of Canada as given in the 1931 census bears this out. In 
British Columbia at*that time the farm population was only 14.7 per cent. of the 
total population of the Province as compared with Saskatchewan, 61.2 per cent., 
and Prince Edward Island 63 per cent. Further, if we take the total rural 
population in British Columbia, the farm population was only 34.2 per cent. of 
the rural population as compared with 89.4 per cent. in Saskatchewan, 82.8 per 
cent. in Alberta, and 82 per cent. in Prince Edward Island. Table 41 shows 
this situation for each Province. 


TABLE 41. 
FARM POPULATION. 


Per Cent. of Per Cent. of 


Total. Total Rural 
Population. Population. 

Canada see EE RE ee Sod Se Re Dh ee ee EE 3,289,140 31.7 68.6 
Prince Edward Island = 55,478 63.0 82.0 
Nova Scotia : 177,690 34.6 63.2 
New Brunswick ae Reet See an Pd 180,214 44.1 64.5 
Quebecs= Fee... Se eke 2 ae Bek OO eek Ee oot SE ek cee Bt Le BEY ee LTT; OLF0 23.3 73.3 
OTST AYN Ce ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee 800,960 27.0 60.0 
Manitoba : it Be RE BS. Seam ot Fe Bee 256,305 36.6 66.7 
Saskatchewan. a ee eee eee oe eee eee EY ee ee ee 564,012 61.2 89.4 
DID OGG ee en eee ce PEER 2 OA See SS 1 Pe aE Soe 375,097 51.3 82.8 
British Columbia —__.. eee ee Se eae See See BO 102,367 14.7 34.2 


SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1931. 


The estimates given in Table 41 do not take into account interest payments 
.or the unrecorded production and distribution of goods and services within the 
home or family circle. The income from this latter is probably greater than the 
loss due to the former. However, if only the recorded money value of the Pro- 
vincial Income is desired, the estimates made are probably too great by the net 
amount of interest, etc., owed outside the Province; this amount should not 
exceed $18,400,000 to $21,700,000 over the period covered.*° 


INCOME ON THE BASIS OF EARNINGS. 


The total national income of any civilized people may generally be divided 
into two great classes. The first of these is income arising out of the personal 
effort of the individual; the second arises out of the ownership of property, 
whether land or capital. In this section ordinary labour will be considered 
“ effort’ income and earnings from the rent of land or from interest on capital 
will be considered as “ property ’”’ income. The earned or “ effort” income of 
persons in British Columbia can be estimated with some degree of accuracy 


(80) See pages 78-82. 
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from the Seventh Census of Canada in 1931. Unearned, or “ property” in- 
comes constitute an unknown field. However, studies by Professor W. I. King 
in the United States in 1910 put the ratio of “ property ” income to total income 
at 25.1 per cent. In a recent estimate of the National Income the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics applied this ratio to the estimated total income of the 
Dominion to obtain the “‘ property ” income. 

The Census of 1931 established the fact that 262,502 males and 43,768 
females were gainfully occupied in British Columbia as at June Ist, 1931.31 A 
gainful occupation was taken as being one by which a person earns money or 
the equivalent, or in which he assists in the production of marketable goods; 
children and housewives doing general household work and chores are not 
included, even if at odd times they are engaged at other work. Approximately 
three-fifths of the men and three-fourths of the women who reported themselves 
to be gainfully employed recorded their earnings over the previous twelve 
months, that is between June Ist, 1930, and May 31st, 1931. The average 
reported wage for males and females in British Columbia was $896.44 and 
$624.78 respectively.®2 

The Dominion Bureau, in a similar study to this one, has assumed that those 
persons gainfully occupied who did not record their earnings earned as much as 
those gainfully occupied persons who did record their earnings. The product 
of the numbers gainfully occupied and the average earnings of those in this 
group who recorded their earnings shows that the gainfully occupied males 
earned $235,316,505 (estimated) and the females $27,343,008 (estimated). To 
this the Dominion Bureau of Statistics added $25 per capita to represent part- 
time jobs, the earnings of which were supposedly unrecorded. This supposition 
means an addition to the earnings of gainfully occupied males and females in 
British Columbia of $6,562,550 and $1,094,200 respectively.?@ 

It seems fairly obvious that quite a large number of persons, especially 
between the “leaving School” age and the middle “ twenties ” earn money at 
part-time jobs even though they are not considered to be gainfully employed. 
Students earn money at College and in the holidays; maturing daughters earn 
small amounts of money; young people earn money at summer camps, resorts, 
etc.; but none of these persons would be considered as being gainfully employed. 
Many would be considered as students, or as daughters living at home. It seems 
most improbable that all persons not listed as gainfully occupied should earn 
nothing at all during the year. This must be particularly true of young persons 
of both sexes attempting to settle down into jobs after leaving school or college. 

In 1931 there were 55,302 males and 51,249 females between the ages of 16 
and 24 inclusive living in British Columbia.34 After subtracting from these 
figures the number of males and females ascertained by the census to be gain- 
fully occupied we are left with 12,709 males and 23,386 females unaccounted for. 
In this study the assumption is made that these men earn on an average $150 a 
year and the women earn on an average $100 a year. 


(31) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Seventh Census of Canada, Bulletin 31. 
(32) Op. cit., Bulletin 33. 


(383) See Table 42. . 
(34) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Seventh Census of Canada, Bulletin 34. 
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TABLE 42. 


THE ESTIMATED INCOME OF THE PEOPLE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1930-31. 
(Based upon Earnings.) 


ESTIMATED EARNINGS. Total 
7 : ‘ re Sire Estimated 
§ Classification. (No. a, wonkice Earnings. 
Oa ee be oS a) ee eS ere ee 
| | 
(1)| Gainfully Employed Persons (June 1, 1931) 262,502 43,768 Apei ads PY bo ee | Bed ee 
(2) | Average Yearly Earnings of Gainfully Em- | 
Bloved «(LOGUE ) eer ee $896.44 ry Ss ee | ine SR are || cere Sac i tie  ete 
(3)! Total Yearly Earnings of Gainfully Em- | 
| ployed in British Qolumbia, 1930-1931 ee eee mel | | Se : $235,316,505 $27,343,008 $262,659,513 
(4)| Allowance of $25 per capita for Unrecorded | 
Earnings of Gainfully Employed —_—... iN Ae hoe eke te ee ee 6,562,550 1,094,200 | 7,656,750 
(5)| Number of Persons, 16 to 24 Years of Age, | 
in British Columbia (June 1st, 1981). 55,302 51,249 PESSS SSS gl eee eee 
(6)| Number of Persons, 16 to 24 Years of Age, 
| Gainfully Employed (June Ist, 1931) 42,593 | QU BCS e a || ere 
(7)| Number of Persons, 16 to 24 Years of Age, 
Not Gainfully Employed (June Ist, 1931) 12,709 23,386 5 a Se pee Be! cel, De ee 
(8)|‘‘On the Side Earnings” (Estimated at 
$150 a Year for Males and $100 a Year | 
for Females) of Persons Covered in 
Efe ayo eee ca eee ee ees ee oe vey | a 1,906,350 | 2,338,600 | 4,244,950 
(9)| Total “ Effort” or “Service” Income._.....|_ {fame $243,785,405 | $80,775,808 | $274,561,213 
(10) | Addition for ‘* Property ” Income.) : pf dees le eS) coe ET 106,773,805 
(11)| Estimated Provincial Income (Earnings). ee os ee Fe es ee eee tS 881,335,018 
| 


SOURCE: (1) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, Bulletin 31. 
(2) Ibid., Bulletin 33. 
(3) Caleulated. 
(4) Estimate used by the Dominion Bureau in calculating the National Income, in ‘ The National 
Income of Canada,’”’ p. 25. 
(5) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Seventh Census of Canada, Bulletin 26. 
(6) Ibid., Bulletin 384. 
(7) Calculated. (8) Estimated. (9) Calculated. (10) Estimated. (11) Calculated. 

If we allow these additions, representing ‘“ on the side earnings ” of persons 
not normally considered as being gainfully employed, an addition to the total 
earned income of the Province of $4,244,950 must be made.®5 

When the various earnings outlined in Table 42 are added it will be seen 
that the total calculated and estimated “ effort’’ income of persons in British 
Columbia must have been $274,561,213. 

What were the “ property ” earnings? The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
as already described, has used Professor W. I. King’s ratio of 25.1 per cent. as 
of “ property”? income to total income. This was for the United States in 
1910. While British Columbia has not reached the economic maturity of the 
United States the earnings of capital and land in relation to labour in British 
Columbia today are likely to be as high as they were in the United States in 
1910.°6 Taking these factors into consideration it was decided to use a ratio 
of 28 to 100 as representing the proportionate earnings of land and capital to 
total income. 

Using this ratio of 28 per cent. the “ property ” income in British Columbia 
over this period can be estimated as being $106,773,805. 

The total income, “ effort” and “ property ” can thus be put at $381,335,018 
for British Columbia, between June 1st, 1930, and May 31st, 1931. 


(85) See Table 42. 


(86) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1934, page 25: “ The National 
Income of Canada.” 
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In considering this estimate two factors should be borne in mind. First, 
net interest and dividend payments outside the Province, have not been deducted. 
These can be assumed as being equal to $18,400,000.37 On the other hand, a 
large additional amount should be added representing the vast amount of income 
(economic) resulting from effort which does not result in income (financial) 
because the work is done within the home, group of family. A rough estimate 
placed the value of such effort at $55,970,000. 


INCOME ON THE BASIS OF RETAIL PURCHASES. 


In any advanced industrial country where division of labour is the rule and 
where a money economy prevails, a large part of the community income of the 
people is spent in the purchase of commodities at retail for consumption by the 
purchaser. Such purchases, from the point of view of the seller, constitute 
“retail sales,” and may conceivably be recorded as they pass from the hands 
of the seller into those of the ultimate consumer. Where they are recorded, as 
in Canada and the United States, the total amount of recorded retail sales, and 
the fluctuations in those sales, throw a great deal of light upon the national 
income and the commodities upon which the greater part of it is ordinarily 
spent. 

Retail sales cannot be perfectly recorded. In various markets (such as 
local agricultural markets) trading is direct between the producer and the 
consumer. Producers may peddle their wares through the streets to consumers. 
Thus the grand total of all retail sales in any area is probably substantially 
greater than those recorded. However, it is believed that the record of retail 
sales is more than 90 per cent. of the total.38 

International comparisons are particularly enlightening in this field. Both 
the United States and Canada have, in the main, a similar economy stage of 
development. While this is not exactly true it is substantially true, and there 
is probably no other country save the United States, which possesses an eco- 
nomic system so closely resembling our own. The chief disturbing factor in 
this comparison is the proportionately larger farm population of Canada which 
consumes to a large extent its own produce. 

The recorded United States retail sales in 1929, excluding the automobile 
group and satellite enterprises, amounted to $39,498,843,000 being 48.7 per cent. 
of the United States national income of $81,136,000,000 paid out in 1929 as 
estimated by the National Bureau of Economic Research.®?9 Similarly, taking 
the total Canadian recorded retail sales of commodities in 1930 of $2,753,319,900, 
and subtracting the recorded retail sales of the automotive group (as also 
excluded from the United States figures) of $381,959,300, there is left, recorded 
retail sales amounting to $2,371,360,600. If this amount is accepted as being 
48.7 per cent. of the total national income paid out in 1930, the national income 
is readily ascertainable.*° 


(87) See page 74. 

(38) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1934, p. 16: “The National 
Income of Canada.” 

(39) op. cit. 

(40) Ibid. 
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The same method can be used in calculating the Provincial Income of British 
Columbia: namely, having first obtained the total value of recorded retail sales 
(minus those of the automotive group) in British Columbia, this is multiplied 


The total sale of retail merchandise in British Columbia, as given by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in their annual “ Canada Year Book,” is shown 
in column 1 of Table 43, from 1930-1935. This figure excludes the retail sales 
of the automotive group which have been deducted.*! 

This figure does not take into account “ purchases” by taxpayers in a 
private and corporate capacity of government “ services,’ Dominion, Provincial 
or Municipal. It does not include insurance expenditures, or contributions to 
churches, organizations, or payment of fees for professional service. All that 
this figure includes is the value of retail sales other than those of automotive 
commodities such as automobiles, tires, batteries, gasoline, ete. It is supposed, 
as already explained, that this amount represents 48.7 per cent. of the total 
income of the community. 

Accordingly, in Table 48, column 1 (representing the value of retail sales 


other than those of automotive commodities) is multiplied by 200. to obtain 


the total Provincial Income (column 2). gw 

This is in turn adjusted for variations in the price level. Column 4 of 
Table 48 shows the Provincial Income as estimated on the basis of retail pur- 
chases, in terms of 1926 retail prices. This estimate is given for the years 1930 
to 1935, inclusive. 

This estimate in Column 2 should be from $18,400,000 to $21,700,000 less 
than those estimates given in Tables 40 and 42 which do not take into account 
the net payment of interest amd dividends outside the Province. The esti- 
mate given in Table 48, representing the purchase of the public, as it does, 
obviously takes this deficiency into account as the public will not possess this 
additional income to spend on purchases. 

Like the other estimates, the estimate given in Column 2 of Table 43 does 
not take into account the large amount of income rendered without financial 
payment or which is unrecorded such as production and consumption within the 
family, household, or group. . 


SUMMARY OF THE ESTIMATES. 


Three estimates of the Provincial Income have been made; one on the 
basis of net value of production,42 one on the basis of earnings*? and another 
on the basis of retail purchases.44 The first covers the period 1928-1934 inclu- 
sive. The second covers the last seven months of 1930 and the first five months 
of 1931. The third covers the period 1930-1935 inclusive. The first two do 


(41) More specifically “retail sales (other than ‘ automotive ’)” includes goods sold at 
retail stores, such as Foods, General Merchandise, Country General Stores, Apparel, Building 
Materials, Furniture and Household Goods, Meals bought at Cafeterias, etc., and Other Retail 
Stores. For more detailed information see the “Canada Year Book,” 1937, pp. 616, 617, 618. 
Retail sales do not include purchases by the ultimate consumer from wholesale establishments 
or from manufacturers (such as certain bakeries), ete. 

(42) Table 40, column 3. 

(48) Table 42. 

(44) Table 43, column 2. 
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TABLE 48. 


THE ESTIMATED INCOME OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1930-1935 (IN THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS). 


(Based on Retail Purchases.) 


ne 2. 3. 4, 
Retail Purchases Estimated a . Estimated 
Year. (Other than Provincial rely Ee rice teal Provinend 

“ Automotive ”’). Income. aes Income 
1926=100. 

(b) (c) 
$214,475 $440,400 99.2 $448,952 
180,715 371,078 89.6 414,150 
143,372 294,398 81.4 361,668 
135,132 277,478 17.5 358,036 
147,599 303,078 78.6 385,595 
158,713 325,899 TO 412,009 


(a) Total value of all retail purchases (other than for goods and services connected with the automotive 
group) in British Columbia. 

(6) Estimated value of income of British Columbia: Column a 

i 
(c) Provincial Income expressed in terms of 1926 price levels: (2~+3) 100. 
SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa: “ Retail Merchandise Trade in British Columbia,” 


1933-35, also “‘ The Canada Year Book, 1937,” p. 798. 
not take into account net payments of interest, etc., outside the Province which 
approximately might be put at between $18,400,000 and $21,700,000. 

Table 44 is a summary of the results obtained on the basis of the different 
methods described above. The figures in column 1 and column 2 of Table 
44 differ from those given in Tables 40 and 42 respectively, they are from 
$18,400,000 to $21,700,000 less, representing the estimated outside payments 
(net) of interest, etc. The year 1930-1931, in the case of columns 1 and 3 has 
been calculated from the income estimates for 1930 and for 1931. If the 1931 
figure was less than the 1930 figure, %. of the difference was deducted from 
the 1930 figure; if the 1931 figure was greater than the 1930 figure, 54 of the 
difference was deducted from the 1931 figure. The figures in Table 44 are not 
adjusted for variations in the price levels from year to year. 


TABLE 44. 


SUMMARY OF ADJUSTED ESTIMATES OF THE PROVINCIAL INCOME 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(According to Different Bases of Calculation.) 


lle ie 3. 
Year. Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Provincial Income Provincial Income Provincial Income 
(Production). (1) (Earnings). (1) (Consumption). 
TYAS p oe eT a ee En Oe See ee A eee : $566 Millions - MAREE LE + MRSS 
a 584 Be Song oe ee eo ee ee 
473 Rp lo ARTE iP Niee etncrec nen tli $440 Millions 
une Jal OS0- May Stato se eee ee 392 ¥ 400 - 
1931 __ be SRE. ee ae mer Vet at PD Bell Bea 835 “ 871 3 
POR kane ee 25] a 294 is 
NC ID oes oe a 266 FP 277 5 
LEC ES an eee 817 > 803 OF 
HA ek ew yy phe ek a RSD hh a oe! oR A TO gy Se See 826 ¥ 
Column 1. Provincial income estimated on basis of net value of production: Source—column 3, Table D. 
Column 2. Provincial income estimated on basis of total earned and unearned income, Table E. 


Column 3. Provincial income estimated on basis of retail purchases, column 2, Table F. 
(1) Deductions have been made for the payment (net) of interest outside the Province. 
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TABLE 45. 
FINAL ESTIMATE OF THE PROVINCIAL INCOME OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


1930-1934. 
5 Me 2. 3. 4, 
Year. Estimate of Estimated Provincial Tueame Per Caute 

Provincial Income Provincial Income ONC Dp 
(Production) . (Consumption). (Mean Estimate) . Income. 
OSS he eee ee $566 Millions | —_— ss Se See igh eaes 
2125 2 Neale se EN we eae er 584 Be 2 ee an pes ee 
SOG ee ee ee eee eee 473 ae $440 Millions $456.5 Millions $675.29 
iO} ee SE Da ee eee 335 5. 371 of 353.0 “ 508.64 
SON ia sages > ae 2 PU OSA 294, vl wd 387.07 
POSS.o ee se 266 os 277 oo 271.5 *s 381.82 
DOGG) oc ee oe 317 = 303 ~ 310.0 7 427.59 

1GS6. ee ee ee ae 326 5 f, RAE ee = 


Column 1. Provincial income estimated on basis of value of net production: column 1, Table 44. 
Column 2. Provincial income estimated -on basis of retail purchases: column 3, Table 44. 
Column 3. Average of 1 and 2. 

It will be seen that there is an approximate similarity between the esti- 
mates obtained on the basis of net value of production (column 1) and on those 
based on the retail purchases (column 3). ‘The estimate of $363,000,000 ob- 
tained on the basis of earnings between June Ist, 1930, and May 31st, 1931, does 
not agree with the estimates by the other two methods adjusted for the different 
period. 

There are two major alternative explanations for this discrepancy. One 
is that the ratio of “‘ property ” income to total income in British Columbia 
is greater than 28 per cent. The other is that the method used in adjusting the 
1930 and 1931 figures in columns 1 and 3 to cover the period 1930-1931, and 
based on the assumption of a uniform rate of decrease, may not fit the facts 
of the case. 

As the estimate on the basis of recorded earnings covers only one twelve 
month period, and this a period not comparable with those covered by the other 
estimates, it has been thought best to consider only columns 1 and 8 in Table 44: 
these are the estimates based on the net value of production and on retail 
purchases. 

The estimates given in column 3 of Table 40 are not adjusted for estimated 
net payment of interest abroad, the adjusted estimates are given in column 1 
of Tables 44 and 45. During the period 1928-1934 the Dominion of Canada 
was estimated to have made net payments outside the Dominion to the following 
amounts: 


iS pt LOE eee 2 Eat Tey, pre ed $217,000,000 (approximately) 
: Peer eee I se 216,000,000 

i 2 be | | EAT ak eee ao 184,000,000 

Sty ee ee + a SLOG DOG 

tons = i a ae SN ee 

| LE Va ee oe Do eee E'E) 6 TS 

1b 5° Sane So. = a : 195,000,00045 


It is a well recognized fact that British Columbia has relatively more “ out- 
side” capital invested in its industries and business, upon which interest is paid, 


(45) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “The Canada Year Book,” 1930-1937, 
inclusive. 
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than has the Dominion as a whole. If the Dominion pays out 3.6 per cent. 
(as in 1930) of its National Income, British Columbia will probably have to 
pay out proportionately more, perhaps 4 or 5 per cent. or even higher. During 
the period 1925-1934 (see Table 37) the value of British Columbia’s production 
of “form” utilities was between 8.4 and 7.0 per cent. of the Dominion’s. In 
1931 our population was 6.7 per cent. of the Dominion’s. On a per capita or a 
production basis British Columbia might be expected to be responsible for 
between 6.7 and 8.4 per cent. of the total Dominion net payments abroad on 
account of interest, etc. 

British Columbia has, probably, proportionately as much foreign capital 
invested in her industries and business enterprises as the other provinces. In 
addition capital from other Provinces is invested in British Columbia to a 
greater degree than residents and corporations of British Columbia have in- 
vested in other Provinces. The result is that British Columbians, as consumers, 
taxpayers and entrepreneurs, pay interest (net) abroad to other countries and 
also to other Provinces. Exactly what proportions this flow of interest assumes 
it is impossible to state. The arbitrary estimate for British Columbia of ten 
per cent. of the national net interest payments abroad has been made. 

This is slightly higher than relative production and population might indi- 
cate as being British Columbia’s share, the excess is allowed on account of the 
net payments that must be made to the other Provinces. The adoption of a 
ten per cent. rate is probably very conservative. 
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Table 45 consists of the adjusted estimate made on the basis of the net 
value of production, the estimate based on the retail purchases, and an arith- 
metic average of the two. This last (column 8, Table 45) can be considered 
as being the estimated Provincial Income of British Columbia. 

Chart II. represents graphically the estimates summarized in Table 45. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA IN THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. 
PART IV. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


PART IV. 
THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


SOCIAL SERVICES. 


The social services of the government may be said to be the services by 
which those unable to protect themselves are assisted by the government, 
services through which individuals engaged in the activities of the community 
are assisted and protected, and services which can be best provided by the 
community as such rather than by the individual. 

The Provincial expenditures of 1936-1937 for the various social services 
were as follows: 


Health and welfare generally = $4,829,759.25 
CGC OtlON sees A eee te ee 4,008,906.82 
Unemployment. Relief 4 2... es 5,645,378.62 
ACIMIMISiPAtONs Oh USbICO 2 5 2. es 1,261,473.28 

RGIS. 0 ieninee arb calle a Adeeb oh Ml is healt $15,740,517.971 


The combined Provincial-Municipal expenditures for certain types of social 
services during 1935-1936 were approximately as follows: 


Relief, Health, and Welfare $16,445,000 
Cue amonite timer ee oti 6 Se We ee ee Se si 10,135,000 
ACOMnIStration Or Justice =... 2-ee ne eke 2,675,000 

ETO Gal Ween ORT AES SON. Le UN ie Nie Rm adel $29,255,000? 


Social services are responsible for between one-third and one-half of the 
total disbursements of the Province and municipalities. 

Apart from questions of responsibility and administration the problems of 
tax sources and of the equity of taxation are urgent. The social services are 
mainly the responsibility of the Province, and the restricted field of taxation 
allotted to the Province has resulted in a distortion of the Provincial-Municipal 
tax base, for example, the incidence of the cost of education on property. 

The social services may be divided into three groups: 


1. General and Protective 
2. Medical 
3. Charitable. 

Under general and protective are: 
Provincial Secretary’s Office 
Public Inquiries into Social Questions 
Inspection of Apprenticeship 
Infants’ Act 
Official Guardian 


(1) See Table 87. 
(2) See Table 93. 
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Factories Inspection 

Mines’ Inspection 

Mines’ Rescue Training 

Board of Industrial Relations 
Hours of Work Act 

Minimum Wage 

Employment Service 

Aid of Youth Employment 
Minister of Labour’s Office 
Trades Schools Regulations Act 
Child Welfare 

Companies Office 

Insurance Office 

Securities Office 

Censorship of Moving Pictures 
Administration of Motor Vehicle Act 
Electrical Energy Inspection 
Steam Boiler Inspection 
Fire-Marshal Act 
Miscellaneous. 


The increase in the burden of Provincial expenditure for general and 
protective social services may be seen in the following Table:3 


YEAR. PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE. | RATE OF INCREASE. 
187i a SE CEB ee owe Ee ee $2,824.96 a 
NCE pl diy oe DO SO ie Jee er oe CON Ld 6,400.00 2.3 
TSU G2» eeremmePOeeEPR EMER 2 ones aie Te eae 15,994.20 2.5 
1906 CA eee Se SE Eh 48,221.98 3.0 
Diy i ea De ES ee a ee SO ee ID on™” 142,202.86 2.9 
OCG sa een eremerer ee ere Bo es eae, 326,703.24 2.1 
OGG =o A ee ee nod A Le 371,260.58 1.1 


A study of the legislation in British Columbia covering this field is of 
interest as showing the growing idea of humanitarianism in society and the 
corresponding growth of Provincial Government responsibility in this respect. 
In addition to the protection of the young, the disabled, the weak, and the poor, 
workers are protected in their working conditions, and the general public is 
protected from such dangers as fraud and misrepresentation. 

The following items are included under medical social services: 

Administration of Health and Welfare 

Provincial Board of Health and Provincial Laboratories 
Aid to Hospitals 

Resident Physicians 

Mental Hospitals 

Tuberculosis Institutions 

Provincial Home for Incurables (Provincial Infirmary ) 
Preventive Medicine 

Health Insurance 

Venereal Diseases 


Workmen’s Compensation (administration and liability). 
(3) See Table 82. 
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The same trend of expenditure applies to this category (as shown in 
Table 82) and is as follows: 


YEAR. PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE. | RATE OF INCREASE. 
217 6 en we On, ORAM RL Reset EE Le oe $22,514.18 se, 
TGS 6 pees costs, el £2 SE ERAT ENE Be A TIES 35,946.00 1.6 
TERY DS. 5 ke Ta RO RIA SAS Se el renee 83,370.12 2.3 
SOY ef STE A TERS ERIE SS, Oe bee) he We 198,871.21 2.4 
1D 1G ween etatned L k e  h 566,834.11 2.9 
10 2, aes ea ee a eek De Oe en eS 1,902,081.71 3.4 
OB ak se Bg et Ones Ee ad a re 2,114,614.57 asst 


There has been a very rapid increase in expenditure in this field, par- 
ticularly in the last twenty-five years. There are two main reasons for this: 
one is the increasing complexity and specialization of modern medicine as new 
scientific discoveries are made, and the other is the increased emphasis in 
recent years on preventive medicine. With regard to this latter it is felt 
that the effect of this work should be ultimately to reduce the need for certain 
medical services and possibly the total cost. 

Due to the increased cost of modern medical diagnosis and treatment many 
persons are unable to meet these charges. This is especially true during periods 
of depression when savings become exhausted. Even during years of relative 
prosperity a large section of the community seems to be unable or unwilling to 
accumulate a reserve sufficient to pay for proper medical attention and care. 
The result is that the hospitals are operating at a deficit, and this deficit has to 
be made up by the Provincial Government and the municipalities. 

Modern humanitarianism also dictates that the indigent should receive 
medical care when in need of it. This cost must also be met by the community. 
The community pays as a taxpayer and also in the rather haphazard adjustment 
of fees and bills by the doctors and hospitals according to the means of the 
patients. This latter is really a form of unofficial taxation. 

Part of the increase in the cost of medical social services as undertaken 
by the Provincial Government is explained by the emphasis during recent 
years on preventative work. What may be expected from such expenditures 
is shown in the following statement. 

“The money value of preventative work may be illustrated by referring the effects 
of deaths and disabilities from tuberculosis and the venereal diseases, both largely 
preventable, upon mothers’ pensions charges. In March, 1936, 16.1 per cent. of all 
mothers’ pension cases could be attributed to tuberculosis or the venereal diseases. The 
annual cost of allowances for these cases was about $93,000. From this it would appear 
that if the deaths and disabilities from tuberculosis and the venereal diseases were cut 
in half, over a period of five or ten years, it is quite possible that there would be an 
annual saving in mothers’ pensions alone of about $50,000—as much as the whole cost 
of the provincial venereal disease programme during the fiscal year 1986-1937. In 
addition, there would be other savings, probably much larger in total, incidental to 
reduction of care for patients in mental hospitals, general hospitals and other institutions 
and to lessened demands for poor relief, care of dependent children, old age pensions, 
ete.’4 

At the present the Provincial Government is forced by circumstances to 
make very large expenditures for curative treatment and custodial care. When- 
ever it is possible to adopt measures that are really preventative in nature, such 
expenditures, over a period of years, should result in considerable saving. 


(4) British Columbia, Department of Provincial Secretary, May, 1987: ‘ New Develop- 
ments in Health and Welfare, 1933-37.” 
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However, the value of preventative work undertaken by a single Province is 
considerably lessened if there is not effective co-operation between the various 
Provineces.® As there are many difficulties in persuading nine independent 
governments to agree on effective preventative work, it would appear that 
Dominion leadership is desirable. 


ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND WELFARE. 


The office of Director of Social Welfare was created in July of 1934. The 
purpose of the office is to co-ordinate the various health and welfare services 
administered by the Department of the Provincial Secretary. The duties of 
the Director are latgely of a “‘ planning ’”’ nature to deal with problems of co- 
ordination, reorganization and the new developments being incorporated in the 
various services. 


PROVINCIAL BOARD OF HEALTH AND PROVINCIAL LABORATORIES. 


General supervision of public health has long been a care of the Provincial 
Governments. Prior to Confederation, in 1869, there was passed a “ Health 
Ordinance” the preamble to which stated: 

“ Whereas it is necessary to adopt measures with the object of preventing or 
guarding against the origin, rise or progress of endemic, epidemic, or contagious diseases, 
and to protect the health of the inhabitants of this Colony, and for this purpose to grant 
to the Governor-in-Council extraordinary powers to be used when urgent occasion 
demands.”’6 

The Governor-in-Council was given authority to define health districts 
and to make sanitary regulations’ which were to have the force of law.§ 
Municipal councils of city municipalities were to be constituted as local boards, 
with the duty of carrying out the Orders-in-Council.? 

By 1888 another clause had been added stating: 

“Whenever there is good and sufficient reason to apprehend the invasion of any 
contagious or epidemic disease, likely seriously to endanger life, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may appoint and pay a fit and proper officer to be called the Health Officer, 
whose duty it shall be to provide that the Local Boards carry out the Orders-in-Council, 
and generally to perform such duties as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
directs ee 4710 

In 1893 the broad provisions for a Provincial public health service, as 
we know it today, were set out by the “ Health Act” of that year.11 Section 
3 of this Act provided that: 

“There shall be a Board of Health in the Province . . . and it shall consist 
of not more than five members . . . appointed .. . by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council.’’!2 

The Board of Health is responsible for attending to the interests and health 
and life among the people of the Province, making sanitary investigations 
and enquiries with regard to causes of diseases, especially epidemics, causes 
of mortality, the effects of employments, conditions, habits, and other cir- 


(5) For certain specific examples of wasted effort resulting from lack of co-ordination 
between the provinces and from lack of Dominion leadership, see section on “ The Problem 
of Responsibility.” 

(6) British Columbia, Revised Statutes 1877, Chapter 83. 

(7) Ibid., section 1. 

(8) Ibid., section 2. 

(9) Ibid., section 38. 

(10) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1888, Chapter 55, section 5. 

(11) British Columbia, Statutes, 1893, Chapter 15. 

(12) Ibid., section 3. 
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cumstances relating to the health of the people. The Board is also responsible 
for making recommendations for the prevention and control of contagious 
and infectious diseases and to see that such measures are carried out. It also 
has charge of the collection of vital statistics. Local Boards are provided for 

“to superintend and see to the execution of any regulations made by the Provincial 

Board, or to execute or to aid in executing the same within their respective jurisdiction.” 1% 
Provision was made for the appointment of local medical health officers. 

Since 1893 the “ Health Act ” has been expanded, and today it incorporates 
a considerable amount of additional detail. But the broad provisions and 
administrative structure remain unaltered. The Provincial Board has been 
given numerous additional powers, but most of these provisions are merely 
specific grants of authority so that it may better carry out the duties and 
responsibilities given it at the end of the last century. 


AID TO HOSPITALS. 


In British Columbia, during 1936, there were 70 general public and 28 
private hospitals.14 The estimated investment of these hospitals (sites, build- 
ings, equipment, etc.) was approximately ten million dollars. They employed 
3,317 persons, and their annual pay-rolls totalled $2,193,376. During the year 
these public hospitals treated 84,044 patients whose average length of stay 
was 14.45 days. The bed capacity of these hospitals was 4,452, and on an 
average, 69 per cent. of the capacity was being utilized at any given time.15 

These public hospitals spent a total of $3,875,291 during the year. From 
patients’ fees, donations and miscellaneous sources (other than the Province 
and municipalities) these hospitals received $2,292,119. The resultant deficit 
for 1936 was $1,583,172. As usual the Provincial Government and the munici- 
palities had to meet most of the deficit, and the amount they contributed was 
$1,561,575. 16 

The following table shows the financial position of public hospitals in the 
Province for the last ten years: 


TABLE 46. 
. G 7 r: 
Calendar Year. Expenses. (1) Receipts. (2) ye scan iis Deficit. 

SRP ee OS as ie Se ees oe See $3,097,711 $1,967,644 63.5 $1,130,067 
SUS Acie: | se halts Re eee re 5 OE a ee See 3,265,525 2,077,022 63.6 1,188,503 
it yAle (5 8 ie PRESS RRS en ews Sew Serer eens 8,689,557 2,215,534 60.1 1,474,023 
‘KOR ] Ce en we Ee, Sees © Soe See @ ee ee 3,883,156 2,336,468 60.2 1,546,688 
TIGER ope ele Dae tee OO, ee ee ee eee 3,656,423 2,058,976 .- 56.2 1,602,447 
VOSOre te PO Se ee ee Se 3,291,379 1,739,758 52.9 1,551,621 
5 OR ee el ee. ee 3,089,353 1,661,738 53.8 1,427,615 
ee 5) ea alg TE ioe ees ae 3,352,909 1,872,549 55.9 1,480,360 
TOG a ee et ee 3,612,909 2,004,080 57.0 1,608,829 
lp. ei 3S eee 3,875,291 2,292,119 59.1 1,583,172 

AW et Cpa a $34,814,213 $20,220,888 58.1 $14,593,325 


(1) These figures do not include capital expenditures. a a 
(2) Receipts do not include grants from the Provincial Government or from the municipalities. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Provincial Secretary, Annual Hospital Reports, 1927-1936. 


(13) Op. cit., section 13. 
(14) British Columbia, Department of Provincial Secretary, Hospital Service Report, 
1936. 
(15) Ibid. 
(16) Ibid. 
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The general position is that the ordinary receipts of the hospitals amount 
to about 60 per cent. of their current expenditures, and that on an average, the 
public hospitals of British Columbia realize an annual deficit of approximately 
one and one-half million dollars.!7 

In practice most of this is made up by the taxpayer (Provincial and 
municipal) to the extent as shown below. 


TABLE 47. 


PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL GRANTS TO PUBLIC HOSPITALS TO COVER 
DEFICITS ARISING FROM THEIR OPERATIONS. 


Calendar Year. : | Total Deficits. | Pema | Menagt! [totam ee | heel es | Total Grants. 
yy Gmeee Bes Bek Ue Eee ea enya ee $1,130,067 ial BAR OMAR A Si oie re - $738,189 $405,014 $1,148,208 
a he) ie ee ene Sk Peon ee nen pte een 1,188,503 725,703 531,955 1,257,658 
jC YA! Weed ee et ee EE See els aa 1,474,023 898,748 459,451 1,358,199 
DOGO) te pares ee eee ere | bees ears 9s 1 22 1,546,688 860,435 555,345 1,415,780 
SAY eee eae ete © Se 8 RSA ee ae 1,602,447 800,010 575,257 1,375,267 
982 ee ee ee eee 1,551,621 776,979 593,417 - 1,870,396 
AO 8 S)ce ts Rs eee ee 8 es Se ef 1,427,615 662,601 579,768 1,242,869 
1084.9 2 a eee 1,480,360 786,604 597,604 1,384,208 
DGG ee ee eee ee ee ene ee = 1,608,829 904,105 611,200 1,515,805 
9 33 Gk eo ed es ee ee 1,583,172 933,540 628,085 1,561,575 

Totals.) ee A ee ee ee $14,593,325 $8,086,914 $5,537,046 $13,623,960 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Provincial Secretary, Annual Hospital Reports. 


From these Tables it can be seen that during the ten-year period the expen- 
ditures of public hospitals in British Columbia was $34,814,213, and during the 
same period only $20,220,888 was received from the patients, etc., on account of 
services rendered, the receipts being only 58.1 per cent. of the total expenditures. 

Provincial aid to public hospitals is of two types; the first is defined by 
statutory conditions, and the second type is made up of the grants which repre- 
sent additional and special payments made in answer to the “ cry of distress.” 

Statutory aid was first given to hospitals under the Hospital Act of 1902. 
Previously the Province had made various grants to hospitals when in need. 
Claims on the Government were increasing so rapidly that it was decided that 
grants should be placed on a more scientific and permanent basis. The Act 
‘of 1902 provided that the Provincial Government should grant aid to hospitals 
of a certain standard in accordance with a sliding scale based on the number of 
days treatment during the year. In 1908 it was provided that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council might make additional grants to hospitals in outlying 
parts of the Province as he might deem expedient. The Province pays hospitals 
which meet the necessary requirements, on the following scale: 


NO. PATIENT-DAYS TREATMENT. AMOUNT PAID FOR EACH PATIENT-DAY. 
a a eee 
366-500 $625.00 (1) 
501-1,000 1.25 
1,001—2,500 


-95 over 1,000 
-80 over 2,500 
-75 over 5,000 
-70 over 10,000 


2,501-5,000 
5,001-10,000 
10,001 and over 


(1) Lump sum annual payment. 
(17) Op. cit., 1927-1936. 
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Municipalities are also liable to pay the sum of 70 cents per day for patients 
who are residents of the municipality. The following Table shows statutory 
and special grants made to hospitals by the Provincial Government, and indi- 
cates that special grants are of a minor character.1§ 


Fiscal Year. Statutory. Special. Total. 
LOR RIS: Se: Be pet 2 hs eS BP aed Se OY Ee ae oe Ee $786,169 $19,735" $805,904 
TOSS HOSES. a5 setpoint 563,569 9,950 573,519 
NEY La Ie Rin C5 D2 ae Re ee ee Sy ol on ES SER oe ene el ee ee een 866,449 14,995 881,444 
elie daima ROR Nihil lee te ene ale el ats Loy pan Bei Sa mea ei eerste 932,209 17,000 949,209 
TS) Ce 110 | Meer eee ete eter Pee ne EN: Ste LOR OTe ey ke ae or, 1,018,020 54,481 1,072,501 


It is possible that collection methods are not entirely efficient and that non- 
paying patients may sometimes be allowed to remain too long in hospital, but 
even allowing for this being corrected there would still be a large annual deficit 
in the hospitals of the Province which would have to be made up by the Province 
or by the municipalities. This burden is accentuated because of the inequitable 
tax burden at the present time. The main source of the revenue of the munici- 
palities being land, the burden does not necessarily fall on those best able to 
pay. The tax which could be most suitably used to meet this burden is the 
income tax, and this field is now occupied by both the Dominion and the 


rovince. 
P M RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


The Province also expends a small amount to assist physicians in outlying 
districts. 'This measure is of general benefit to the recipients and the public. 
When these payments were first commenced (sometime prior to 1886) they 
were relatively of far more importance than they are today. 


MENTAL HOSPITALS. 


Care of the mentally ill and under-developed was one of the first social 
services to be undertaken by the Province. Ever since Confederation, expendi- 
tures have been made for this purpose. In 1876 a new asylum was constructed 
at a cost of $12,587.25 and in that year a total expenditure of $22,514.18 was 
made for lunatic asylums.!9 Ever since, the cost of mental hospitals to the 
Province has increased steadily. 

In regard to mental cases “ problems of prevention and care are greatly 
complicated in British Columbia by reason of its great area and the scattered 
nature of settlement outside a few large centres.’2° As a study of Table 48 
shows, the average number of residents in the mental hospitals has increased 
steadily. 

These costs are not inclusive of capital charges. In the fiscal year 1930, 
$1,140,892.50 was spent on buildings, and in 1931, $1,219,651.21. This is not 
included in the costs in Table 48. Figures in this table do not include refunds, 
payment for board, etc.; these are gross maintenance cost figures. 

Provision is made for collection of costs of maintenance in mental hospitals 
from relatives or from the estate of the patient. The Dominion Government 
pays $1.35 per day on account of those patients who are wards under treatment 


(18) British Columbia, Public Accounts. 

(19) Ibid. 

(20) British Columbia, Interim Report of the Royal Commission of Mental Hygiene, 
1927;-p.. 1, 
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in Provincial mental hospitals. In practice, about 15 per cent. of the gross 
maintenance cost is collected from private persons or their estates. The major- 
ity of persons in public institutions, however, are destitute or are in possession 
of a small estate, which is soon consumed. Thus, most of the cases in Provincial 
institutions are, or soon become, direct charges on the Province. 


TABLE 48. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PATIENTS IN RESIDENCE, TOTAL MAINTENANCE 
COSTS, AND PER CAPITA MAINTENANCE COST FOR ALL MENTAL HOS- 
PITALS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA FROM 1876 TO 19386 AT FIVE-YEAR 
INTERVALS. 


3 - atien 
ee AP ERE NG) oallexy Mniatemobabte Hh caer 

in Residence. - Cost. 
Tha fen Gl BY =x cayt 8 Wa eee eee ee ee oe eee Mates See oe eee A 36.41 | $12,917.17 $344 
1881 a noha eA tn Lat sient ee i I edhe Te ra 47.18 10,691.76 226 
1886 S95) Rese een eee ne eel Med eo SU eee 59.11 | 15,334.43 259 
1891 dy a se ee eee 119.87 21,757.03 181 
1896 ro! gp pa a 171.43 32,001.40 | 186 
1901 ja) ee ee Se a eee 269.56 55,406.08 205 
1906 oy a ie 374.57 66,596.69 177 
1911 oy Pai SS Penrice = Be He OR Nee eee Marcas act 641.02 126,782.50 197 
1916 Sd ee ee a Oe eee 1,157.30 271,750.58 | 202 
OP LC a Wel ene eS ae a A 1,510.24 | 622,067.98 402 
1926 A: oe ge ee 1,928.04 695,065.60 / 396 
1931 Pe a ee EE eee, a Ee, Pe les Be 2,481.72 1,014,085.03 388 
POD G Ne Die hd ee aia ee ak et oe ee oh te dekh Sd Bw eer 3,126.07 1,061,414.67 349 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Annual Reports of the Mental Hospitals. 


Contrary to general belief, mental cases do not seem to be increasing dis- 
proportionately to the population. The increase in attendance is due rather to 
the development of the policy of psycho-therapeutic treatment which is designed 
to ascertain incipient cases at the earliest possible stage of the development of 
the illness. It is considered that this policy will mean ultimate reduction in costs. 
Due to the lack of earning ability, most mentally-afflicted persons soon become a 
burden on the state. Social service care for such persons is unavoidable. 

In their final report, the Royal Commission on Mental Hygiene in 1928 
recommended that legislation be passed permitting voluntary sexual steriliza- 
tion. In 19383 there was passed the “ Sexual Sterilization Act.’2! It appointed 
a Board of Eugenics of three persons, one of whom was to be a judge of a 
Court of Record in the Province, another a psychiatrist, and the other a person 
experienced in social welfare work.?2 


Section 4, subsection (1), provides that: 


“Where it appears to the Superintendent of any institution within the scope of 
this Act (i.e., any public hospital for the insane, the Industrial Home for Girls or the 
Industrial School for Boys) that any inmate of that institution, if discharged therefrom 
without being subjected to an operation for sexual sterilization, would be likely to beget 
or bear children who by reason of inheritance would have a tendency to serious mental 
disease or mental deficiency, the Superintendent may submit to the Board of Eugenics 
a recommendation that a surgical operation be performed upon the inmate for sexual 
sterilization.’’23 


(21) British Columbia, Statutes, 1933, Chapter 59. 
(22) Ibid., section 3. 
(23) Ibid., section 4 (1). 
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The consent of the subject is required (if capable of giving it) or otherwise 
of a husband, wife, parent, or guardian if resident in the Province, or of the 
Provincial Secretary.24 This Act has been of little practical importance as yet, 
but it is an indication that the Provincial Government is anxious to explore 
whatever means there are available to reduce the number of persons needing 
treatment for mental disorders. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


Up until 1921 the Province provided hospital care for indigent tubercular 
cases only incidentally by means of its aids to the hospitals. In 1921 the Tran- 
quille Sanatorium was purchased and this action was ratified in the same year 
by the “ Tranquille Sanatorium Agreement Ratification Act.”25 Provision was 
later made whereby persons with means treated at the Sanatorium should pay 
for treatment, and failing to do so might have their estates attached. In 1932 
the Public Institutions Indemnification (Municipalities) Act made municipali- 
ties liable for $1.25 for each day that a municipal resident was treated.2° 

In 1936 there was passed a “‘ Tuberculosis Institution Act.’27 It provided 
that 

“The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may establish and maintain sanatoria and 
other institutions for the care and treatment of such persons suffering from tuberculosis 
as are admitted thereto pursuant to the regulations, and every sanatorium or insti- 
tution so established and maintained shall be known as a ‘ Provincial Tuberculosis 
Institution.’ ”’28 

Thus the Act embraces in its scope not only Tranquille but also the branches at 
the various hospitals. 

The Act provided that the property of patients may be charged in the event 
of their failure to pay for treatment,?9 and municipalities are made liable at the 
“same rate as under ” the Public Institutions Indemnification (Municipalities) 
Act, namely $1.25 per day for each municipal resident treated.*° 

Up until a few years ago British Columbia had one of the highest death 
rates attributable to tuberculosis of any Province in Canada, except Quebec 
and Maritimes.?1 

In 1933 the number of deaths from tuberculosis in British Columbia was 
544, or 76.4 per 100,000 of population, which was higher than any other 
Province, except Quebec and the Maritimes. In Vancouver, tuberculosis 
caused about six times as many deaths as all other infectious diseases together. 
It was apparent that the machinery of tuberculosis control in the Province was 
not adequate. A special division of tuberculosis control was established under 
the Provincial Board of Health in 1935. A central office has been established 
which is making a study of the situation, and in general administering to the 
treatment of tuberculosis throughout the Province. Facilities for case finding 
and treating out-patients have been greatly increased. Three travelling clinics 


(24) Op. cit., section 8. 
(25) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, Chapter 259. 
(26) British Columbia, Statutes, 1932, Chapter 42. 
(27) Ibid., 1936, Chapter 60. 
(28) Ibid., section 3 (1). 
(29) Ibid., section 7 (2) (e). 
id., section 6. 
. iiss Columbia, Department of the Provincial Secretary, 1937, ‘““ New Develop- 
ments in Health and Welfare.” 
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were organized late in 1935 to take the place of the one clinic previously in 
existence, and in 1937 another clinic was organized to serve portions of the 
Interior. Tuberculin tests have been given to thousands of school children, 
students, and employees. There was an increase of 16.7 per cent. in bed 
capacity in 1937 mainly due to the erection of a new building in Vancouver, 
and extension of the work elsewhere. 

“ During the eight months, May 1 to December 31, 1936, 7,269 patients were exam- 
ined by travelling clinics as compared with 3,247 patients examined by one travelling 
clinic in 1933. The number of tuberculosis cases known in British Columbia in December 
of 1936 was 4,157, more than twice as many as were known in January, 1935. The ratio 
of known tuberculosis cases to deaths at the end of 1986 was about 7 to 1, a very high 
ratio, as high as has been achieved by any tuberculosis service in North America. A 
further indication of effective work is that by March, 1937, about 35 per cent. of new 
patients admitted to institutions were ‘ far advanced’ cases, whereas before the beginning 
of the new program about 75 per cent. of all patients admitted fell into this category. 
Under the new program there has been a marked decrease in the length of stay of 
patients in institutions and increased bed turnover.’’?2 


THE PROVINCIAL INFIRMARY. 


A Provincial Home was established in 1893 for persons of destitute means, 
unable to support themselves and resident in the Province for seven years.®3 
Many of these persons, placed in the Home, were destitute and unable to provide 
for themselves due to chronic disabilities that were not sufficiently grave to 
require hospitalization but which were sufficiently serious that the presence of 
such persons in the Provincial Home at Kamloops was not satisfactory. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1922, a ‘‘ Provincial Home for Incurables Act” was passed,?4 
which authorized the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to establish and maintain 
a Home “ for the care of persons who are afflicted with incurable bodily disease 
or disability.”°> The Act also empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make regulations whereby residents of municipalities may enter the home on 
the application of the municipality, so that municipalities shall be charged for 
the cost of maintaining such residents including an additional charge per day 
(not exceeding fifteen cents) for capital charges, and so that estates of persons 


admitted to the Home shall be charged for the cost of maintaining such 
inmates.?6 


VENEREAL DISEASES. 


Up until 1936 very little work had been done towards combating venereal 
disease, except in Vancouver and Victoria, where there were free clinics. 
Apart from these no work was done except insofar as practising physicians 
co-operated with the Provincial Board of Health. A division of venereal 
disease contro] was established in 1936. The Vancouver clinic has been en- 
larged, and a consulting service for physicians who treat venereal cases has 
been provided. A uniform system of records has been prepared, and educa- 
tional work is being done. Prior to the establishment of the new division, a 
certain amount of work was done through the Vancouver and Victoria clinics 
which were then directly under the control of the Board of Health. To facili- 

(32) Op. cit. 

(33) See section “ Provincial Home.” 

(34) British Columbia, Statutes, 1922, Chapter 60. See also 1937, Chapter 62. 


(35) Ibid., section 2—The Home is at Marpole. 
(36) Ibid., section 6. 
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tate this work and to reduce the dangers of contagion, there was passed in 1919 
a “ Venereal Disease Suppression Act ” which made provision for the reporting 
of cases, the carrying out of treatment, the recovery of costs on account of 
persons treated, and regulations to prevent the spread of the disease. This 
Act makes it possible to institute efficient and adequate control measures. Such 
work, however, to be completely effective, requires either co-operation from the 
other Provinces or co-ordination by the Dominion Government. 

After the War the problem of combating venereal disease became definitely 
a matter of public concern in Canada. When the Department of Pensions and 
National Health was established the Dominion Government made provision for a 
conditional grant to the Provinces to assist in the establishment of a Dominion- 
wide programme of combating this disease. The grant was allocated to the 
Provinces on the basis of population. Provinces accepting the grant agreed to 
spend at least an equal amount on the work of venereal disease control. The 
grant was paid in two equal allotments: the first payment was made on the 
application of the Province when it presented its plan and outlined its campaign, 
and the second, six months later, when a report of satisfactory work being done 
was made to the Department of Health. Asa result of this grant a nation-wide 
system of venereal disease clinics was established, two of these being in British 
Columbia; one in Vancouver, and the other in Victoria. 


TABLE 49. 


STATISTICS OF DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL JOINT EXPENDITURES IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA FOR VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL; DOMINION GRANT TO ALL 
PROVINCES FOR VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL, FISCAL YEARS 1919-1920 
to 1931-19382 (INCLUSIVE).() 

(In dollars.) 


Provincial Gov- 

ernment’s Share 
of Expenditure in 
British Columbia. 


Dominion Govern- 
ment Grant to 
all Provinces. (2) 


Total Joint Dominion Govern- 
Fiscal Year. Expenditure in ment Grant to 
British Columbia. British Columbia. 


14,538.85 7,314.10 7,224.75 93,767.42 
19,094.45 14,628.19 4,466.26 181,604.82 
36,563.45 14,628.19 21,935.26 195,313.37 
42,866.20 14,628.19 28,238.01 189,927.85 
82,299.87 10,759.61 21,540.26 186,459.70 
33,058.48 8,069.71 | 24,988.77 142,899.22 
33,287.38 6,874.20 26,413.18 118,549.29 
32,549.09 6,874.20 25,674.89 119,132.44 
31,109.53 5,798.23 25,311.30 98,858.11 
35,191.34 5,798.23 29,393.11 98,905.20 
28,402.78 5,798.23 22,604.55 97,987.08 
35,523.90 5,798.23 29,725.67 98,475.04 
29,433.28 5,798.23 23,635.05 99,434.02 
i Bo NSE een Se Se 403,918.60 112,767.54 291,151.06 1,721,313.51 


(1) No grant was made to the Province of British Columbia by the Dominion Government for Venereal 
Disease Control after 1931-1932. 

(2) There is included in the federal grant to all Provinces $625,000 of a grant to the Canadian Social Hygienic 
Council, spread over the years 1919-20 to 1926-27 inclusive, and $29,471.04 for administrative expenses (sundry at 
Ottawa) spread over the years 1919-20 to 1931-82. 


SOURCES: British Columbia, Public Accounts. 
Canada, Auditor-General’s Report. 


Agreements made between the Federal and Provincial officials made provi- 
sion for the establishment by the Province of free clinics for the treatment of 
venereal disease, hospital beds for indoor patients, treatment of gaol inmates, 
and the appointment of a specially trained medical director to oversee and guide 
the work in each Province. 
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Inspection of the work was carried out by Dominion authorities. At the 
end of each six months the Provinces were required to submit a report of ex- 
penditures covering the period. In British Columbia this work was adminis- 
tered by the Provincial Board of Health. 

Table 49 shows the amount expended by both the Provincial and the 
Dominion Governments in venereal disease control, 1919-1920 to 1931-1932. 

The amount received by British Columbia during the entire period was 
$112,767.54, and in addition, the Provincial Government spent $291,151.06. 
There is no doubt that this conditional grant on the part of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment encouraged the establishment of facilities for combating venereal 
disease earlier than+would have been the case without Dominion guidance and 
financial assistance. The grant, however, ceased in 1931, and the Provinces 
were then solely responsible for this work. The burden was thrown upon the 
Provinces at a time when they were least able to bear it. This illustrates one 
of the weaknesses of conditional grants as a financial aid to the Provinces. 

It was believed that the clinics established in Vancouver and Victoria for 
venereal disease contro] were of paramount importance, and the Province con- 
tinued to operate these clinics, the Provincial Treasury bearing the whole cost. 

Table 50 shows the expenditure for the venereal disease control clinics, etc., 
in British Columbia for the fiscal years 1931-1932 to 1936-1937. 


TABLE 50. 
YEAR (FISCAL). PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE. 
OSL 198 2s Seer oh en ee ee ee eee $29,433.28 (1) 
LOS DVS ne a 27,766.86 
LOS A108 Bye a ek 2 ee ee a eh ee ee ee 27,305.54 
EOS BO Ge pts ca 29,829.80 
WIS G-LOB Te EB ae ee eens ANS See LN a en oN 50,663.23 


(1) Includes $5,798.23 contributed by the Dominion in that year. 
SOURCE: British Columbia, Public Accounts. 

During the calendar year 1934 approximately 60,000 treatments were given 
to persons suffering from one of the venereal diseases in the two clinics. In all, 
3,028 persons were given treatment, and 1,598 new cases were reported. 

While the clinics and the Board of Health carried on the preventive meas- 
ures by these two clinics in the urban centres of Vancouver and Victoria, and 
paid doctors a fee of $2.00 for every indigent case reported receiving treatment, 
the incomplete statistics available revealed no significant decline in the number 
of victims to the social diseases. 

In line with the realization of the seriousness of the venereal disease prob- 
lem in British Columbia, a separate Division of Venereal Disease Control was 
established on October 1, 1936, and a recognized authority was placed in charge 
as Director. 

The expenditures under this new Division have increased rapidly. In 
1936-1937 a sum of $50,663.23 was expended on Venereal Disease Control, or 
nearly twice the figure of 1935-1936.37 

During 1937-1938 a sum of $44,640 was originally appropriated for this 
purpose, but supplementary estimates amounting to $35,000 was voted for 
1937-1938 making the total expenditures in the neighbourhood of $79,640 for 
that fiscal year. 

(37) British Columbia, Public Accounts. 
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For the fiscal year 1938-1939 an estimate of $82,344 has been allotted to 
Venereal Disease Control work carried out by the division of Venereal Disease 
Control. 

A steady programme of better facilities for curative, preventive, and edu- 
cative purposes has been inaugurated since October 1, 1936, when the new 
Division was set up. 

The Victoria and Vancouver clinics have been increased and modernized. 
Specialists in neuro and congenital syphilis have been added to the staff of the 
two central clinics. Public interest in the problem has been aroused by an 
intensive educational campaign with extensive literature on facts concerning 
venereal diseases. Larger attendance at the clinics has been another result of 
the educative campaign and improved facilities. 

In addition to the clinics at Vancouver and Victoria the Venereal Disease 
Division has established or is about to establish travelling clinics in other 
strategic points in the Province. 

A travelling clinic was established at Nanaimo on December 1, 1937, which 
gives treatment and disseminates literature to the northern parts of Vancouver 
Island. Another clinic was established at Trail on December 1, 1937, which 
is charged with the duties of providing in the Kootenays the same facilities as 
given by the Nanaimo clinic. A clinic is being established at New Westminster. 
In all these clinics there is at least one consulting physician and usually another 
assistant. 

British Columbia is alive to the seriousness of the venereal disease prob- 
lem in the Province. It is being recognized as an equal to tuberculosis as a 


oer ee HEALTH TRENDS. 

Notwithstanding all that is being done to maintain the health of the 
people, the situation is far from the ideal. Hospital facilities in the Province 
are inadequate to meet the requirements of those needing hospitalization. 
Proper medical attention is still beyond the reach of many of our people. 
There are many ways in which medical services could be extended with advan- 
tage. In view of this, there is no doubt that still greater claims will be made 
on the Government for services in this respect in the future. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION (ADMINISTRATION AND LIABILITY). 


A Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1902 which gave a statu- 
tory expression to the common law right of the worker to claim damages from 
his employer in the event of an accident arising from his work. Eventually 
this Act proved to be inadequate, and after investigations of similar legislation 
in other Provinces and in the United States, a new Act was passed in 1916. 
In general this Act applies to industrial workers engaged in production of 
commodities but not to clerical workers, travelling salesmen, members of the 
family of the employer, etc. In case of injury by accident, compensation is 
paid by the Board out of an accident fund. Industries are divided into dif- 
ferent classes, depending on the degree of hazard attached to their operations, 
and in this way dangerous industrial undertakings are assessed more. The 
accident fund is created by a levy on the employer in the form of an assessment 
made from time to time rated upon the pay-roll. One cent a day is also de- 
ducted from the wages of employees and forwarded to the Board to be paid into 
the accident fund and used for medical aid. Under the Act the Provincial 
Government is assessed on account of certain of its permanent employees. 
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CHARITABLE SOCIAL SERVICES. 


Under this heading the following are included: 
Welfare Branch 
Destitute Poor and Sick 
Burial of Indigents 
Grants to Aid Societies 
Provincial Home 
Provincial Home for the Aged 
Old Age Pensions 
Mothers’ Pensions (Mothers’ Allowances) 
Superannuation (administration and liability) 
Industries for Blind Adults 
Miscellaneous. 
The trend of expenditures with regard to these services is similar to that 


of the general and protective, and medical services, and is shown in the follow- 
ing Table:38 


Sey. Provincial Rate of 

Expenditure. Increase. 
1:90 6) te ee a Se 8 Se Bhs Oh ee ne Te ee ee ee ee ee ee 44,251.06 8.30 
UG a ne aS ce ee 138,985.10 | 3.20 
1926 ci a SO SR rs SN ee a ee 857,062.17 6.20 
1936 wht ba len EE te SS a Re ee ORE saa es ee Sees ee ee 1,635,825.81 | 1.90 


At first the rate of increase was moderate, but prior to the Great War there 
was a sudden expansion which continued throughout the twenties and is still 
increasing, but not at such a rapid rate. During the early years of the Prov- 
ince’s history, there were few social services as we know them today. However, 
that does not mean that no responsibility for these services was accepted by the 
Government. The Government had, at that time, assisted mainly in contribu- 
tions to private charitable institutions and to charitable associations. The 
Government attempted to aid charitable organizations in 1871 by facilitating 
their incorporation under the provisions of a new “ Charitable Associations 
Act” (see Consolidated Ordinances of 1871, No. 165). This was just before 
Confederation. The preamble stated “ it is expedient that the establishment and 
maintenance of Charitable, Philanthropic and Provident Associations should 
be encouraged.” The policy seems to have been to encourage private charity 
to do what is now considered a public duty. This policy was quite in keeping 
with the political and social philosophy of the time, and the burden of the social 
services had not then become too great to be handled by private institutions 
with government assistance. Within incorporated areas the poor and dis- 
tressed were the responsibility of the municipality. Later, two new forms of 
public charity had arisen, namely, the burial of indigent persons, and contribu- 
tions to the poor and sick. By 1893 the Provincial Home had been established. 

Assistance to the destitute, poor and sick is one of the oldest of the costs 
of social services. It has not increased very rapidly as organized and perma- 
nent schemes have been developed which have taken over many types of cases 


(38) See Table 82. 
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which, in the last century, would have been borne by the payments for the 
destitute, poor and sick. (See Table 83.) As in the case of the burial of 
indigents the Province is responsible only for those in extra-municipal territory, 
with certain exceptions. 

The Provincial Home is situated at Kamloops and provides a home for 
destitute persons who are residents of the Province but not entitled to support 
through any other agency or means. The original Statute provided that: 

“ Any adult, other than an Indian or an Asiatic, who 


(a) has been a bona fide resident of the Province for a period of at least seven 


years immediately preceding the time of application for admission and is domiciled 
elsewhere than in a municipality, and 


(b) is destitute or possessed of means insufficient to obtain the necessaries of life, 
and 


(c) is unable to maintain himself by his own exertions by reason of chronic illness, 
debility, or other continuing physical inability, and 

(d) is not legally entitled to be maintained by any other person who, residing in 
the Province, is able to maintain such person ”39 


might apply for admission on furnishing affidavits. In addition, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council might admit other cases that were meritorious, 
provided that such a person was not a habitual drunkard. lunatic, idiot or 
any person having a contagious, infectious or loathsome disease.49 Applicants 
with slight means were required, as a precedent to their admission, to transfer 
such money or property to the Crown for the use of the institution.41 Appli- 
cants might be admitted from municipalities on the request of the mayor or 
reeve, but such applicants had to be eligible (as previously defined), and the 
municipality was made liable for 75 per cent. of the cost of such cases.42 In 
all important particulars this Act remains unchanged to this day. 

The Provincial Home for the Aged was established in 1936 in part of the 
buildings formerly used by the Boys Industrial School at Coquitlam. About 
100 senile patients were transferred from the Mental Hospital at Essondale 
to this Home. 

The following Table shows the average monthly population in public insti- 


tutions in the Province. : 


AVERAGE MONTHLY INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION. 


Institution. 1934. 19385. 1936. 
Homesrony Ineura bless ssrers.. 6 ui Aes Be ee 165 165 | 158 
IROV Sm NOUStEial Scho ol sae See 2k NCEE pe nt ed, 60 48 54 
inl sel maustrialischoo lass eee ets ee eee OH 81 34 
MGnEaIETEOS 16a | Se eee nee eee ee Rist oye oe ee 3,014 3,142 3,195 

PLOMOELOME HG WAG CEI (e)) eee ee oer re en a ee ee ee peter i 40 (4) 
PEAS aL SEELUELONS (a) )aeee eee ee So ee 324 322 526 
EETOVAT CLAW ET OR Ges cee Wyeee ee coer Rs Se 2 a ee 129 139 132 
Ma Wy ree be Re es ees I LE nn ee | Ce Ete fal See Meet A eT Seat 3,719 3,817 4,139 


(1) Monthly reports from the various branches. 

(2) Opened May, 1936. 

(3) 1936 figure includes Vancouver and Victoria units. 
(4) 8 months only. 


(39) British Columbia, Statutes, 1893, Chapter 35, section 7. 
(40) Ibid., section 8. 

(41) Ibid., section 10. 

(42) Ibid., section 12. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


By the “ Old Age Pensions Act” of 1927 a joint system of non-contribu- 
tory old age pensions co-operatively financed by the Dominion and the Province 
was established.42 The Dominion grant for this activity is continuous, as 
contrasted with certain other grants which were temporary in character and 
authorized for limited periods. It is allocated as a percentage reimbursement 
of Provincial pension payments. During the fiscal year 1936-37, 10,824 old 
age pensions were being paid in British Columbia. The cost of administration 
is borne by the Province, and in British Columbia this is carried out under the 
direction of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Table 51 shows the total amount expended in British Columbia for old age 
pensions, showing the shares paid by the Provincial and Dominion Govern- 
ments. Table 52 shows the average pensions paid in different Provinces, 
together with the number of pensioners and relation of these to the general 
population. Table 53 shows the number of pensioners in each province in 
receipt of monthly old age pensions, fiscal years 1927—28 to 1936-387, inclusive. 


TABLE 51. 


STATISTICS OF EXPENDITURE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS 
AND THE DOMINION’S SHARE OF EXPENDITURE IN ALL CANADIAN PROV- 
INCES. FISCAL YEARS 1927-28 TO 1936-37, INCLUSIVE. 


Total Expendi- Provincial Dominion Contri- Dominion Contri- 
Ncari(Biscal)s ture in British (British bution to British bution to All 
Columbia for Old Columbia’s) Share Columbia for Old Provinces for Old 
Age Pensions. of Expenditure. Age Pensions. Age Pensions. 
POOH) 92852 $271,720.48 $140,268.42 $131,452.01 $131,452.01 
1928-1929 809,986.60 398,514.13 399,340.95 832,686.78 
1929-1930 1,003,898.97 473,528.25 857,801.04 (1) 1,537,173.55 
1980—19ot 1,238,297.55 562,354.43 580,847.45 (2) 5,658,142.52 
POSIT 08 Onc or. ae 1,456,879.33 512,779.69 1,032,840.50(3) 10,032,409.87 
aI KPA I eee Soe 1,602,079.42 375,401.61 1,176,242.75 11,512,542.73 
£O88=198 450 ae 1,769,156.56 409,252.02 1,304,144.08 12,318,594.93 
TOSA—1G3 bese eee es oe 2,000,787.44 453,648.53 1,478,313.72 14,942,459.36 
1986-198 Gree 2,240,914.68 510,208.31 1,672,830.60 16,764,483.87 
LISG—LOST = ee = 2,471,225.00 555,376.84 1,823,267.82 21,149,851.52 
Totaig sas. sae $14,864,895.98 $4,391,332.23 $9,957,074.92 | $94,874,297.14 


Notre.—Difference between the sum of the Provincial (British Columbia) and Dominion share of expenditure 
and the total expenditure in British Columbia for Old Age Pensions represents the payments by other Provinces to 
British Columbia as their share of the payment of pensions for pensioners who have resided in their Province 
for part or whole of period of twenty years immediately preceding the receipt of a pension by the pensioners. 

Dominion Contribution to British Columbia: 50% of expenditure from 1927 to October 31, 1931; thereafter, 
to March 31, 1937, 75%. 

(1) March 81 to December 31, 1929. 

(2) January 1 to December 31, 19380. 

(3) January 1, 1931, to March 81, 1932. 


SOURCES: Canada, Auditor-General’s Report. 
British Columbia, Public Accounts. 


(43) British Columbia, Department of Labour Report, 1927, p. 90. 
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The financing of old age pensions would appear to be the proper responsi- 
bility of the Dominion Government. There appears to be a greater concentra- 
tion of the older age groups in the less wealthy Provinces. This practically 
necessitates national expenditure if a pension scheme is to be provided through- 
out the Dominion on a comparable scale in all Provinces. 


There is also a problem arising from the tendency for the members of the 
older age groups to emigrate from the harsher to more temperate climates. 
This is particularly evident in British Columbia, although the present system 
of refunds as between the Provinces would appear to meet the situation. 

Under this scheme the Dominion Government undertook to bear one- 
half of the expenditures made by the various Provinces to needy persons over 
70 years of age. In 1931 the Dominion share was increased to 75 per cent. 
Inter-Provincial responsibility is determined by the length of time, during the 
20 years prior to receipt of the pension, that the recipient was in each Province. 

The following Table, showing sums paid by British Columbia to other 
Provinces, indicates the trend of movement of persons in this category to 
British Columbia. 

TABLE 54, 


A. FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA TO OTHER PROVINCES. 


: Number of Amounts Paid to 
Fiscal Year. Persons. Other Provinces. 
| 

GAY NSN SS To eee ee eee dee ee one ee ee ee 310 | $10,904.91 

392 12,043.65 

460 8,445.52 

510 9,254.92 

639 10,944.22 

681 11,796.24 

720 13,280.60 

Soe | $76,670.06 


B. FROM OTHER PROVINCES TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


. Number of Amounts Paid to 

Fiscal Year. Persons. British Columbia. 
BUS OSS Ue Ee ee ee ee ee ee Se ee eee ee oe eee | 1,443 $66,510.17 
TOS) LAS ORE Se a ES Be ee A Ee ee ee eee ee oe eee 1,774 66,601.83 
S21 GGG mare lene nek eee ee cere abe ee A BA oe ee 1,832 51,314.87 
TAO OY es oa Le A ee ee ee een ae beep Bee eee 2,254 55,749.19 
TAREE es oe kas a Fe Sie ee I bac Src ae ee ee ee a ere es 2,774 68,752.69 
TOSHS TO SG Aer. te Bees Cs ew EERE LAS hs bd ee 3,002 80,170.83 
TRY es Ey (eee ee Oe Sa ee ee A ee ew oe ee ee SEOs es 3,646 92,579.54 
2Vo) CNUs . Os Cee Pe ee ee ee ee eee $481,678.12 


SOURCE: Information supplied by E. 8. H. Winn, Esq., Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


MoTHERS’ ALLOWANCES. 


A Commission on Health Insurance and other matters which was appointed 
in 1919 reported strongly in favour of comprehensive legislation to remove 
the disabilities of mothers Ieft to care for their children without the help or 
the support of their husbands, or of their families. It was considered that 
mothers engaged in rearing small children are rendering an important service 
to the state; consequently, when deprived of the normal means of support, 
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they become a responsibility of the state. A “ Mothers’ Pensions Act” was 
passed by the Provincial Legislative Assembly in 1920.44 
A mother was to be any indigent person who was the mother of a child or 


children under 16 years of age and who was 
(a) a widow; or 
(b) a married person whose husband was an inmate of a penal institution or public 
hospital for the insane; or 
(c) a woman whose husband was unable to support her or her family by reason of 
sickness, accident or disability arising while his wife was resident in the 
Province; or 
(d) a deserted wife; or 
(e) any other person whose case, in the opinion of the Superintendent, was a proper 
one for assistance under the provisions of the Act. 
No mother was to be eligible unless she was 
(a) a British subject 
(b) had resided in British Columbia 18 months prior to application 
(c) had a child under 16 years of age living with her 
(d) was without necessary means to support her children.46 
The Superintendent might not approve an application unless he believed 
(a) “the applicant is a fit and proper person to have the custody of her child or 
children; and 
(b) “that it is in the best interests of her child or children that the applicant should 
have the custody of them.’’47 
Allowances were not to exceed $42.50 a month to the mother of one child 
under 16, with an additional maximum allowance of $7.50 extra for each 
additional child under 16 years of age residing with her.48 Payments were to 
cease when the beneficiary ceased to reside in the Province, remarried, or when 
other requirements of eligibility ceased to exist.49 
Since 1920 there have been frequent amendments to the Act. The question 
of eligibility has been implemented by more detailed clauses. In 1924 it was 
provided that 
“The fact that a woman, in addition to necessary household furniture and wearing 
apparel, is possessed of personal property not exceeding five hundred dollars in value, 
and of real property which she uses as a home not exceeding fifteen hundred dollars in 
assessed value above the encumbrances thereon, shall not of itself prevent her being 
classed as an indigent. . . .”50 
Later this amount was slightly increased, both in 1931 and 1936.51 
Another important innovation was the provision that a mother might receive 
an additional allowance in the case of her husband being totally disabled and 
living with her.®2 
On the death of the mother, or on her being found undesirable and thus 
not fitting to have custody of the child, a pension might be paid to a grand- 
mother, aunt, or elder sister of the child or children, providing all the require- 
ments of eligibility were met.®® 


(44) British Columbia, Statutes, 1920, Chapter 61. See also 1937, Chapter 53. 

(45) Ibid., section 2. 

(46) Ibid., section 4. 

(47) Ibid., section 5. 

(48) Ibid., section 6. 

(49) Ibid., section 7. 

(50) Ibid., 1924, Chapter 33, section 2 (5). 

(51) Ibid., 1931, Chapter 42, section 2 (2), and also Ibid., 1936, Chapter 38, section 3. 
(52) Ibid., section 5. 

(53) Ibid., section 8. 
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The following Table shows the net expenditure by the Province for mothers’ 
pensions, the number of recipients of pensions, and the number of dependents 
(other than the recipients) benefited. Nearly all of the latter are, of course, 
children, but a few represent totally incapacitated husbands. 


TABLE 55. 
DETAILS OF MOTHERS’ PENSIONS OPERATIONS. 


Year. (1) | Expenditure. Case Load. (2) pees (2) 
US) 21) eee ee See eee SS Se EE Oe hee ee S2os0 CDi |, pee hae 
SS) 212 eee eee ne Oe SE as BSc New) SBOE AB A Ee Ae 487,888 771 1,978 
UR PE Beat Oe ee oa od | eee eee eee ee ee 414,227 785 1,990 
URES to ere oe lecen, oR Ne Ee Be ead ST ee ere eer ete 423,233 847 2,240 
FC) 2215 eee ae a eae On a dee ee ee A ER EE 8 463,669 943, 2,544 
102 Gime eees (One kl poe Oe: ee reves bee ens coo lee At ih 518,471 986 | 2,723 
SSPE cae Mek es AB ee 612,645 1,100 3,050 
OZ Sienna Ge Penne s ee Tere OL eR Netra Mee CF! 2) See 628,600 BBS: 2,757 
WYO Fis es SSNS eS ek a RECO Le Lad eT eee ee 677,510 1,370 3,028 
BSS () ieee ee ee eR, eee Ee ee ee ee 759,698 1,468 3,229 
EO Sea Se ee A, Ee OT Oren 7 see. 2 ee ee 816,272 1,568 3,295 
TRY 2 22 0 Ee eas eee eee eth eee ee eee 842,977 1,547 3,213 
FES) Gene Sea ee Pe ee a) ae ee ee 779,640 1,514 2,274 
HOS YN aR as ce sence ty NS SE ee ae 621,502 1,436 3,147 
Ss) £2 2 SS es ee bo ae Ses ee ee Seo eee eee eee ee eee 589,622 1,410 2,922 
BG a I Pi Na tree EI Se aE 616,555 1,485 3,026 
JOGGRT tow ch aM aN, 5 fa od ea AEN le aioe ate, A ieee me 682,588 1,567 3,191 


(1) Years ending March 81. 
(2) As at Sept. 30 (1921-32) and as at March 31 (1933-37). 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Records of the Welfare Branch. 


During recent years the increase in the case load is approximately pro- 
portionate to the increase in the population of the Province. The expenditure 
figures refer only to the Provincial Government. In 19382, effective 1933, the 
Mothers’ Pensions Act was amended and municipalities became responsible for 
50 per cent. of the mothers’ pensions paid to their residents. This change was 
not imposed from April 1, 1937. 


SUPERANNUATION. 


A Superannuation Act was passed in 1921.54 The Act included in its scope 
regular employees of the Provincial Government, the municipalities, and of the 
school boards; provision was also included whereby employers and employees 
of commercial and other organizations might voluntarily participate in the 
scheme. 

The employee under the scheme contributes 4 per cent. of his salary each 
month towards the Superannuation Fund. If the employee is over 35 years of 
age, he may request that a greater portion of his salary be deducted within 
certain limits embraced in a schedule, but at no time may more than 8 per 
cent. be deducted.»> Each employer (including the Crown) must pay into 
the Fund an amount equal to the contributions of its employees.°® The Super- 
annuation Fund is held in trust by the Minister of Finance and is to be part of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Accounts held in the Superannuation Fund 

(54) Op. cit., 1921, Chapter 60. 

(55) For Civil Servants ordinary deductions range from two and one-half per cent. to 


ten per cent. L 
(56) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1924, Chapter 247, sections 5, 6, and 7. 
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shall be credited with interest (5 per cent. originally).°* Under certain 
circumstances employers are required to pay a contribution equal to one per 
cent. of their pay-rolls, this amount being paid into a reserve, to meet additional 
allowances which may be granted to certain contributors in respect of their 
services as employees, prior to the time at which the Act became applicable to 
them.®8 This provision is rapidly losing its importance and few employers are 
still required to pay. In addition, contributors may make special payments 
into the Superannuation Fund, upon which sums interest is to be allowed, but 
the employer has not to make an extra dollar for dollar contribution.®°9 

Superannuation Allowances may be drawn after a certain period of time. 
The amount due the’contributor consists of the mandatory contributions that 
he has made, plus a dollar for dollar contribution by his employer, plus the 
interest allowed on these amounts, plus any additional voluntary contributions 
the employee may have made together with accrued interest. Thus, an employee 
within the scope of the Act, can pay in as much as he wants and interest is 
allowed on these contributions; in addition, the employer must pay on his 
behalf a similar amount, with limitations of between 4 and 8 per cent. of the 
contributor’s salary, upon which interest is also allowed. Various plans are 
available for settlement. 

Should a person resign, retire or die prior to being granted a superannua- 
tion allowance, the amount standing to his credit (that is, everything but the 
payments made by his employer) shall be paid him or his legal representatives.®° 

The cost to the Provincial Government on account of this Act is the cost 
of administering the Fund, the dollar for dollar contribution on account of the 
Crown’s employees working for the Government, and the one per cent. pay- 
roll tax on account of certain cases. The interest payment should not represent 
a net cost. 

Prior to 1921 it was the policy of the Provincial Government to make 
special legislative appropriations for employees with good records and with 
a record of long service. Such sums appear under (Charitable) Miscellaneous 
in Tables 83 and 88. 


INDUSTRIES FOR BLIND ADULTS. 


Since 1923 certain small payments were made towards industries for blind 
adults. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


This includes charitable items generally, such as special payments for 
widows of distinguished civil servants of the Provincial Government, and prior 
to 1921, for superannuation. A number of other payments are included under 
this item. 

During the immediate post-war years, the Provincial Government made 
very large capital expenditures (together with certain current expenditures for 
administrative purposes) on behalf of the Soldiers’ Land Act, Land Settlement, 
and Better Housing. Today considerable Balance Sheet Assets appear, but it 
is generally recognized that most of the capital expenditures have been lost. 


(57) Op. cit., section 11. 
(58) Ibid., section 138. 
(59) Ibid., section 14. 
(60) Jbid., section 15. 


es 


The total amount paid in connection with these three projects (largely chari- 
table) during the period April 1, 1918, to March 31, 1928, was61 


De cuero ea nde Ach Mee eA 90D ReObe $4,866,760.4362 
Hand Settlement board. tue tS ha) ay ae 6,348,115.91 
BECCErM HM OUSINO WE: COLES BO i NTIS 1,697,300.00 


An approximate idea of the degree of public dependency in British 
Columbia can be obtained from the following figures for May, 1937: 


nemolovinichtianelel. 2 tte MPN ee 65,200 
EOOPErellet sb Trovincia le set eee AE WY Be 1,600 
Poor relieheavumicipalsd URS ayer yee Ue yi Ny fe) 4,000 
Neglected and dependent children. 700 
MOTH er Sa pensions: 5 = SNe ina yy 5,200 
Oldeacespensiomscen sta otk Pe Ae Tt eS 11,000 
Inmates’ of mental hospitalse. hes 3,400 
Inmates of tuberculosis institutions. 600 
inmates of penitentiaries, etc. 900 
Indigent patients in general hospitals = 1,400 
Inmates of other provincial institutions... 400 
War veterans’ allowances and unemployment 
AoSiSUlCe eee eater eet LV re Ne 10,0003 
ATCO Ee ee et? Pele ee RA DATO ck ae ee 104,400 


Excluding those in this list who are a responsibility of the Dominion 
Government, it would appear that from 14 to 15 per cent. of the population of 
British Columbia were public dependents at this time. It will be noted that 
unemployment relief is responsible for slightly over half of the total. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. 


Expenditures for the relief of unemployment have been at different times 
a serious cost ever since the termination of the European War of 1914-1918. 
The problem has been particularly serious during the past seven years and this 
one social cost has been greater than that of any other group of social services 
except possibly education. Table 56 shows the cost of relieving unemployment 
from 1920-21 to 1936-37. 

Under the Constitutional distribution of powers between the Provinces 
and the Dominion Government, unemployment became primarily a provincial 
and municipal responsibility. In recent years, however, unemployment has been 
so wide-spread in Canada that it has constituted a matter of ‘‘ national con- 
cern,” and it has been necessary for the Dominion Government to come to the 
assistance of the Provincial Governments to enable them to discharge their 
constitutional responsibilities. 

From 1920 to 1926 and again from 1930 ‘6 date the Federal Government 
has made payments to the Provinces in various forms. The national character 
of the problem has been admitted by the appointment of a National Employ- 


(61) British Columbia, Public Accounts. 

(62) Includes small charitable payments. 

(63) Figures cited by the Director of Social Welfare in British Columbia in a Paper 
presented to the Fifth Canadian Conference on Social Work at Ottawa on June 1, 1937; and 
entitled “ Public Welfare Organization in Canada—Dominion and Provincial,” page 4, Legis- 


lative Library. 
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ment Commission by order-in-council in May, 1936, to advise the Dominion 
Government on employment matters. In the earlier stages of the depression 
unemployment relief was considered to be a temporary problem; consequently 
policies were decided from year to year. The policy which was adopted in the 
earlier years in British Columbia was for the Dominion to pay one-third of the 
cost of relief in organized districts, the remainder being shared equally between 
the Provincial Government and the municipalities, while in the extra-municipal 
areas the cost was borne equally by the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 


TABLE 56. 
JOINT DOMINION-PROVINCIAL-MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES IN BRITISH CO- 


LUMBIA FOR THE PURPOSE OF RELIEVING UNEMPLOYMENT, 1920-21 TO 


‘QT 
eer (In dollars.) 

Year. sie pens Ere Sub-total. Biers Grand Total. 
1920-21 Unknown 56,932.55 56,932.55 91,506.38 148,438.93 
1921-220 3 244,514.73 244,514.73 103,818.91 348,333.64 
1929 =23 rf 42,025.48 42,025.48 | 228,094.63 270,120.11 
1923-24 PERMA, ip Soe rte ok | ils ei ae Ed be Easy (Ve Ee 
1924-25 rE 144,141.33 144,141.33 144,141.33 
1925-26 Pe 8,321.76 8,321.76 pe bine ee = 8,321.76 
1926-27 fr = eb) | Se eee 
T O27 - 28 eee oe Pram Mina) Wie, Sais ess Pee ne |g a eee 
1928-29 po) ee eR ee a ee eee oa 
1929-30_.______ 7 a ee ee P ee soe, a eT ae 
1930-31 920,884.04 991,889.19 912, 778:23 259,040.82 2,171,814.05 
1931-82 1,452,118.95 3,526,689.99 4,978,808.94 3,427,564.54 8,406,373.48 
1932-33 1,195,495.00 3,613,468.00 4,808,963.00 4,079,004.66 8,887,967.66 
1933-34 1,073,514.24 3,625,854.77 4,699,369.01 3,398,491.39 8,097,860.40 
1934-35 1,268,402.12 5,469,133.34 6,737,535.46 3,176,156.16 9,913,691.62 
1935-36 1,474,797.99 7,575,490.68 9,050,288.67 2,276,931.41 | 11,327,220.08 
1936-37 848,800.38 5,645,378.62 6,494,179.00 3,237,450.72 9,731,629.72 
8,234,012.72 | 30,943,840.44 | 39,177,853.16 | 20,278,059.62 | 59,455,912.78 


(1) SOURCE: British Columbia: Department of Finance, Treasury Branch, Special Statement. 
(2) SOURCE: British Columbia: Public Accounts, 1920-21 to 1936-37. 
(3) SOURCE: Canada: Report of the Auditor-General, 1920-21 to 1936-37. 


The first Unemployment Relief Act was passed in 1930, and the sum of 
$20,000,000 was appropriated by the Dominion Parliament to be disbursed by 
the Governor-in-Council to the provinces according to the agreements entered 
into with the Provincial Governments. Part of this was for direct relief and 
part for assistance in relief works. In financing municipal relief works the 
Dominion Government agreed to contribute one-quarter of the costs provided 
the Province would pay an equal share. The remainder was borne by the 
municipal authorities. In the case of Provincial public works the Dominion 
Government agreed to pay fifty per cent. of the costs. Under this agreement 
British Columbia was allotted the sum of $900,000 up to March 31, 1931, but 
this was supplemented to the extent of $200,000. 

The Unemployment Relief Acts of 1931, 1932, and 1933 were similar in 
character with the exception that no definite sum was allotted in the Acts, but 
an arrangement was made which empowered the Governor-in-Council at his 
discretion to pay out of the consolidated revenue fund such sums as were 
deemed expedient for “ relieving distress, providing employment and maintain- 
ing within the competence of Parliament the peace, order and good government 


throughout Canada.” In 1933, however, a maximum limit was set for money 
to be expended on direct relief. 
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The Unemployment Relief Act of 1936, in contrast to its predecessors, 
contained the provision that expenditures for relief purposes were to be made 
“out of moneys appropriated by Parliament.” In connection with the adminis- 
tration of these Acts, British Columbia entered into an agreement with the 
Dominion Government in August, 1931, by which the Federal Government was 
to contribute one-third of the cost of direct relief in municipalities, and one-half 
in extra-municipal areas. In addition the Dominion Government agreed to pay 
50 per cent. of the labour and material for approved relief undertakings within 
the Province. The Provincial Government undertook to bear the cost of 25 per 
cent. of the labour for approved relief projects carried out in municipal areas. 
The single unemployed were to be the joint responsibility of the Provincial and 
Dominion Governments on a fifty-fifty basis. 

To relieve the congestion of unemployed young men in British Columbia’s 
cities and municipalities arising from the large influx of individuals from other 
parts of Canada, the Dominion and the Province agreed that single men and 
transients should, as far as possible and practicable, be moved from urban 
centres to camps where relief works would be provided. Financial conditions 
interrupted this programme and made provision of work projects impossible, 
and direct relief became the principal form of assistance. Single men, however, 
were retained in the unemployment relief camps, built by the Province, where 
food, clothing, and shelter were provided. In November, 1932, the Dominion 
Government undertook to provide the whole cost of relief—apart from expenses 
of administration—of single, homeless persons in urban centres who were 
“ physically fit”? on registration for support in camps. An Honorary Commis- 
sion was set up to administer the federal appropriations and to accept and send 
those who registered for relief to the camps which were “ equipped and main- 
tained ” by the Province. The maximum amount provided by the Dominion for 
the support of these men was forty cents per day, which was to include food, 
fuel, clothing and shelter. This Commission also had power to send such men 
as were suitable to work on farms. Single, homeless persons placed on farms 
were to be paid five dollars per month. 

During the fiscal year 1933-1934 the Dominion contributed one-third of 
the cost of direct relief in municipalities for municipal residents, that is, those 
other than homeless persons and transient families, the remaining two-thirds 
being shared equally by the Provincial and municipal authorities. Direct 
relief expenditures for transient families in municipalities were shared equally 
by the Provincial and Dominion Governments. 

From August 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934, single homeless women in munici- 
palities were supported on a fifty-fifty basis by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments at a maximum cost of forty cents per day. Single homeless men 
in municipalities were supported on a similar basis as municipal residents, or 
one-third by the Dominion and two-thirds shared equally by the Provincial and 
municipal authorities. This last group did not include those receiving relief in 
urban centres under the Honorary Commission. Direct relief to all the un- 
employed in extra-municipal areas during 1933 and 1934 was on a fifty-fifty 
basis by the Dominion and Provincial Governments. The work of the Honorary 
Commission for single homeless men ceased at the end of June, 1933, and the 
Dominion Government took over the administration of the established Provincial 
relief camps for single homeless persons and placed them under the control of 
the Department of National Defence. 
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Work was carried on by agreement between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments on the east leg of the Golden—Revelstoke section of the Trans- 
Canada Highway. 

In the Relief Act of 1934 a definite change was made in the method of 
making the Dominion contributions to the assistance of the Provinces, in that a 
monthly grant was made for direct relief which took the place of the contribu- 
tions to Provincial and municipal direct relief expenditures. As a result of this 
change it became necessary for the Provincial and municipal authorities to 
readjust their respective contributions for direct relief in municipal areas, the 
Province agreeing to contribute 60 per cent. of the direct relief and the munici- 
palities being responsible for the remaining 40 per cent. In addition the Pro- 
vince agreed to pay the complete cost of transient and Provincial cases residing 
within the municipalities. Table 57 shows the monthly Grant-in-Aid to the 
Province of British Columbia for direct relief by the Dominion Government, 
August 1, 1934, to November 30, 1937. 

In the agreements signed between the Provincial and Dominion authorities 
under the Relief Act of 1934 the Dominion contributed 50 per cent. of the 
amounts expended by the Provinces on highways designated by the Provinces 
and approved by the Federal Government as part of the Trans-Canada Highway. 

A Farm Relief Settlement Scheme was entered into by the Province of 
British Columbia with the Dominion in 1932 by which $500 per family was 
provided, one-third of which was to be paid by the Dominion and the remainder 
equally by the Province and municipality concerned. Little advantage, how- 
ever, was taken of this agreement in British Columbia, a total of fifty-one 


TABLE 57. 


MONTHLY GRANT-IN-AID TO THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA FOR 
DIRECT RELIEF BY THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT.(@) 


AucGustT 1, 1984, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1937. 


GRANT-IN-AID. 


Period of the Grant. 
Monthly y ecoaminke 

i of Origina 
(in Dollars). eee See, 


eases 1. l034—November3 1, 986 2. ee ee a eee 150,000 100% 
Pecombper 1. 1oc0— Maren Gin LORGe =. a. ee eee ee ee 262,500 175% 
Rpts a 006-—as tne bo, OSG 2. — Brak eS ce St ee seee 22) Aes Pe ee 223,125 149% 
tere 1) 400Ei dana Bt 196T ion. S48 oe 150,000 100% 
sey 11 Oo —Sepeemper SO) LOG toe ee ee eee 120,000 80% 
Gicsober 1; 198 7--Navember- 30,/19R 7222. Sasser eee 115,000 11% 


(1) The Grant-in-Aid as a Dominion policy of sharing the direct relief costs of the provinces was instituted at 
August 1, 1934, in place of the previous Dominion one-half or one-third share of provincial expenditures. It does 
not include Dominion Government contribution towards work projects in British Columbia. 


SOURCE: British Columbia: Department of Finance, Special Treasury Statement, December, 1937. 


families, comprising 279 persons, having been placed on the land at the end of 
March, 1934, at a cost to the Dominion of $6,604.33, at which time the plan was 
discontinued. Provision was made for further allowances to families then on 
the land. In March, 1937, forty-one families were still on the land under this 
scheme, comprising 224 persons, with a total cost to the Dominion of $10,117.25. 
Table 58 gives the statistics of the Relief Land Settlement Plan in British Co- 
lumbia as at March 31, 1934, 1936, and 1937. 
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During the summer of 1935 placer-mining and forestry camps for young 
men were inaugurated by the British Columbia Government. In these camps 
young unemployed men between the ages of 18 and 25 were given first- 
hand contact with the basic industries of the Province. These camps were 
financed out of the Dominion grants-in-aid and Provincial appropriations for 
unemployment relief. 

Up to November 30, 1935, the Province of British Columbia paid 60 per 
cent. of the cost of relief given to municipal residents, the municipalities paying 
the other 40 per cent. In addition to these contributions the Province paid for 
the whole cost of transient and Provincial cases residing within the municipali- 
ties. On receipt of the increased grant-in-aid from the Federal Government at 
December 1, 1935, the Province passed on the greater part to the municipalities, 
assuming 80 per cent. of the cost of relief of municipal residents and continuing 
the full support of transients and Provincial cases in organized districts. 


TABLE 58. 


STATISTICS OF THE RELIEF LAND SETTLEMENT PLAN IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA.() 


FISCAL YEARS ENDING MARCH 31, 1984, 1936, AND 1937. 


z 4 Dominion No. of Settler No. of 
Fiscal Year ending March 31. Contribution. Families. Individuals. 
Dollars. 
DA? RY: See Ae eee eee ee a ee ED 5 Se EOL es Se ee eee Sere 6,604.33 51 279 
TAS RSH Hi ta a ee BS lo eee eh ee ee 9,824.05 43 235 
1937- = 10,117.25 41 224 


(1) Not including expenditures which may have been made prior to March 31st, 1937, for which accounts have 
not been received, or if received have not been passed for payment. 
SOURCE: Canada, Report of the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief, March 31st, 1934, 1936, 
and 1937. 

In 1986 arrangements were made by which the Dominion Government 
agreed to contribute fifty per cent. of the cost of certain relief works and 
projects undertaken by the Provincial authorities. In British Columbia con- 
struction work on the Trans-Canada and Provincial Highways, and improve- 
ments in Stanley Park were undertaken. Fifty per cent. of persons employed 
at all times on these jointly financed projects were to be selected from those 
in receipt of relief. Since April, 1936, the Dominion Government has consis- 
tently reduced the grant-in-aid paid to British Columbia; in Table 57 the 
reductions are shown to October, 1937. The whole of these reductions was 
absorbed by the Provincial Government. 

Forestry and placer mining camps were continued during the summer of 
1936 and also in 1937. Table 59 shows the number of young men who have 
been employed in these camps. 

The relief camps for single homeless unemployed persons were closed in 
the spring of 1936, and arrangements were made for the employment of a 
number of these in railroad work. Arrangements were also made to provide 
transportation for any of these men who were willing to work on the land. 
Provision was made for forestry and public works projects for the employment 
of young men. A system of deferred payment was instituted to insure that 
the men had some funds on hand at the completion of the project. On a rota- 
tion basis it is estimated that useful work was provided for about 6,000 men 


in these works. 
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TABLE 59. 
STATISTICS OF YOUTH TRAINING PLANS CARRIED OUT AS RELIEF PROJECTS 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(MONTHS OF JUNE TO OCTOBER, INCLUSIVE, 1935 TO 1937.) 
FORESTRY TRAINING PROJECT. (1) 


APPLICATIONS FEXENROLLED SECURED 
FOR TRAINING. FOR TRAINING. EXMPLOY MENT. 
Year. peek Te ae 

Number. Number. Number. 
5S ee ee eee Ci Se 2 eee ee ea ee ee ee 930 509 111 
SA Wee Ree See ee ee ee ee Seal a add BUS ee 1,348 544 126 

PLACER MINING CAMPS. (2) 

(3) 
BOG Oca aa ce a ee ee ee 215 150 69 
BN ee a SE ee Fe ER ee Soe eee 586 306 81 
a ha, i a ly Not a ew hh eB 484 262 60 


(1) Limited to young men between ages 20-25 in 19385, and 18-25 in 1936 and 1937. 
(2) Ages of persons receiving training not restricted to forestry training limits. 
(3) Grubstaked. 


SOURCE: British Columbia: Department of Labour, Report of Administrator of Unemployment Relief, 1935 
aie Office of Young Men’s Forestry Training Projects, 1937. 
Statement: Office of Unemployment Relief: re placer mining, 1937. 

Agreements have been entered into under the Unemployment and Agricul- 
tural Assistance Act of 1937 for the continuation of joint Dominion-Provincial 
expenditures. The grants-in-aid are being continued, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has agreed to pay fifty per cent. of the cost of certain highway projects, 
forestry and placer mining camps for young men during the summer, and work 
camps for young homeless men during the winter of 1937-1938. Table 60 
shows the number of persons employed on Relief Work Projects, which are 
financed by the Dominion and Provincial Governments in British Columbia, 
1936-37 and 1937-38. 

In Tables 61 to 65 the expenditures by the Province of British Columbia 
on Unemployment Relief for the fiscal years 1920-21 to 1925-26 inclusive, and 
the years 1930-31 to 1936-87 inclusive are shown. The amount paid by the 
Dominion Government to the Province of British Columbia and all Canadian 
Provinces as the Federal share of unemployment relief over the same period of 
years, and the expenditure by other Federal Departments on works, etc., under 
the Relief Acts of 1930 to 1936, inclusive, are shown also. 

In Table 62 the total joint expenditure for unemployment relief of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments in British Columbia is presented as 
shown by the Public Accounts and special statements of the Provincial Treasury 
officials for the fiscal years 1930-1931 to 1936-1987 inclusive. The municipal 


(64) The total amount of joint expenditure on unemployment relief in the Province of 
British Columbia by the three government authorities was as follows, from September, 1930, 
to September 30, 1987: 

[Cpe OOMInion Wevernnient 1s. .-eh. er - ee $21,844,389.23 
(0) Provincial ‘Government |_|) (s. ( * 8 ae ee eee 32,951,681.33 
(ey Municipalities.’ 20 P10). eee oe Pe ees Bee 8,546,544.48 


SOURCE: British Columbia: Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, 
November 10, 1987; Statement by Hon. John Hart, Minister of Finance. 
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share of unemployment costs is not included in this statement, but advances to 
municipalities by the Provincial Government from 1931 to 1937 amounted to 


$2,107,773.38. 
TABLE 60. 


STATEMENT OF PERSONS EMPLOYED ON THE RELIEF “WORK” PROJECTS, 
JOINTLY FINANCED BY THE DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


(WINTER AND SPRING, 1986-37; WINTER OF 1937-38.) 


Total Number of 
Enrolments. Individuals. (1) 


SSS SS ee ee ee ee | eee eee ee ee 


Seasongl9s6 1937 see. ee eS ee ee eG 7,225 1,917 5,308 
NeasOuslOS (LOSS ss cena te awe en ee ROO eae oe Spe (C2) 12235 Saaremaa Mh Ek 


Period. Reinstatements. 


(1) Total Enrolments less number of reinstatements gives number of individuals. 
(2) November 1st to December ist, 1937. Enrolment up to date. 
Work Projects include: (Winter) 


1936-87. 
Farm Improvement and Employment. 


Forestry Development Project. 
Public Work Projects. 


1937-38. 
Forestry Camps (Winter). 


Public Work Camps. 

Highway Construction. 

Mining Trails. . 

National Parks. 

Farm Improvement and Employment Plan. 


SOURCE: British Columbia: Department of Labour, Unemployment Relief Branch, Special Statement supplied 
January 8rd, 1938. 


TABLE 61. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. 


EXPENDITURE BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA AND THE DOMINION OF CANADA IN BRITISH COLUMBIA; DOMINION 
CONTRIBUTION TO EXPENDITURES IN ALL PROVINCES, 1920-21 TO 1925-26, 
INCLUSIVE. 

(In dollars.) 


EXPENDITURE BY BRITISH COLUMBIA EXPENDITURE BY DOMINION 


GOVERNMENT. GOVERNMENT. 
Fiscal Year. 

Direct Relief. | Public Works. | Total. British Columbia. All Pees 

O20 =O 2Ate eee eee: = pe a ae let os 56,932.55 56,932.55 91,506.38 341,831.68 
TO ZNO 22a se eee es es 201,560.22 (1) 42,954.51 244,514.73 103,818.91 498,321.18 
ODIO 25 ee 42,025.48 5 he A = 42,025.48 228,094.63 944,124.59 
1923 —LOZt aS ee Sf ces Be ee) re ee ee eee e.* ae 4,127.68 
OVA LOD be Mee eae A ie ah zis 144,141.38 144,141.33 pera SS fees Se 
TO 25 = 1190 Gye oe | = ee eee 8,321.76 8,321.76 Set en 17,474.56 
Totalsass AG oe oe 3 ee 495,935.85 423,419.92 1,865,879.69 


$55,485.15 (province’s share 1%; under Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal 
Agreement) 
145,031.48 (relief in cities) 
1,043.59 (sundry persons) 


(1) Breakdown as follows: 


Total $201,560.22 
(2) The Dominion Government made contributions of % of the cost of unemployment relief in organized 
districts and one-half in unorganized districts on the understanding that the Provincial Government and munici- 
vality would bear the remaining cost in organized districts (%) and that the province would finance the 
remaining half in unorganized districts. 
SOURCE: British Columbia: Public Accounts, 1920-21 to 1925-26, inclusive (fiscal years). 
Canada: Auditor-General’s Report, Dept. of Labour, Unemployment Relief, 1920-21 to 1925-26, 


inclusive. 
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TABLE 63. 


EXPENDITURE BY THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT RELIEF (PROVINCIAL SHARE) FOR THE YEARS 1930-31 TO 1933-84, 


(In dollars.) 


INCLUSIVE. (1) 


Classification of Expenditure. 1930-31. 1931-82. 1932-838. 1933-84. 
Municipal Undertakings: Amount of provincial share of 
expenditure— 
JBBTE yoy RUDY os ek Sake Lain NI. Rew BPAY Conese ts Se eee eR BE 238,096.76 513,273.91 1,326,682.80 1,454,901.08 
PUbliCaVViOn Ws gs seen ee eee ee ee 366,393.64 620,936.55 53,641.68 1,604.42 
Provincial Undertakings— 
PD irectseliet see sen Leer oer ee a 16,687.70 492,016.12 1,992,673.28 1,969,087.88 
1 SAT EVO S (STIG ot SE eet ea" lee ee eee ae ee 2 Ee 46,136.79 95,567.16 120,191.15 
IRublich Works see eee ee Ne, 370,711.09 1,854,326.62 91,954.95 ae ee 
Camp Equipment rejected by Dominion es (aed shat) | Rae ee eee 35,634.92 ence yee To 
Forest Patrol _.___ Osh, Beste See ey, vee ee es. Gt 17,028.73 72,728.00 
Relief Land Settlement Plane ee PUSS AO oe 284.48 7,842.24 
otal we rovineibonares 286.002) sa eee 991,889.19 3,526,689.99 3,613,468.00 3,625,854.7T 


NoTe.—Provincial expenditure listed above does not include advances (loans) to the municipalities to enable 
them to finance their share of unemployment relief. 

(1) There are no strictly comparable statistics for the years 1934-35 to 1936-87 available because of a change 
in the method of expenditure under Dominion-Provincial Agreements since August 1, 1934. See Table 62 for 
comparable statistics, 1980-31 to 1936-37, inclusive. 


SOURCE: British Columbia: Public Accounts; Summary Statement on Unemployment Relief, 1931-32 to 
1933-34, inclusive, and Statement of British Columbia Treasury, 1930-31. 

There has been a steady increase in the joint Dominion-Provincial expendi- 
ture in British Columbia from $1,876,832.18 in 1930-1931 to $9,826,401.95 in 
1935-1936, with a slight decrease shown in 1936-1937 to $9,370,025.31. Total 
expenditures over the period of seven years were $49,388,913.13, with the 
Dominion supplying $18,941,008.54, and the Province $30,447,904.59, the 
Dominion figure excluding the federal contributions for the special Commission 
re single homeless persons of $1,365,772.04. There have been considerable 
fluctuations in the Dominion share of these unemployment relief expenditures 
in British Columbia, of total expenditures on this account in 1931-1932 the 
Dominion contributed 53.32 per cent. (with an average contribution from 
1930-1931 to 1933-1934 inclusive of 47.51 per cent.). This Dominion per- 
centage of total Provincial expenditure does not include federal expenditures 
for single homeless persons in British Columbia in 1932-1933 and 1933-1934. 
The Dominion share of Unemployment Relief expenditures in British Columbia 
decreased to 22.91 per cent. of these joint costs in 1935-1936, with the Dominion 
percentage for the three years 1934-1935 to 1936-1937, inclusive, 30.73 per 
cent. 

A breakdown showing the Province’s share of relief expenditures in detail 
from 1930-1931 to 1933-1934 inclusive, which is not available thereafter because 
of the change in the Dominion method of grant to the Provinces, from a certain 
percentage of expenditures to a lump sum grant-in-aid, is shown in Table 63, 
which shows the importance of direct relief after 1932. 

Table 64 shows the purposes for which Dominion relief expenditures were 
made in British Columbia. of 

Only preliminary Federal statistics are available for the Domin‘on pay- 
ments to British Columbia under the Relief Act of 1936, during the fiscal year 
1936-1937. These federal statistics are from the Annual Report of the Do- 
minion Director of Unemployment Relief. They are given in Table 64. The 
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DOMINION, PROVINCIAL, AND MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES’ SHARE OF THE COST OF PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL DIRECT RELIEF AND 0 


TABLE 65,) 
PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL RELIEF EXPENDITURES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


THER 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF UNDERTAKINGS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


FISCAL YEARS 1920-21 To 1925-26, INCLUSIVE, AND 1930-31 To 1936-37, INCLUSIVE. 


Direct RELIEF IN MUNICIPAL (ORGANIZED) DoMIN- | 
AREAS, Direct RELIEF PROVINCIAL ION = } Puctrariit 
IN PROVINCIAL (WorRK AND SINGLE FARM SETTLEMENT ap irentty | MUNICIPAL PuBLic WorKs 
pdb : Menieioal Rentdert Transient (Pro- OR eres N7en Oa sad SCHEME. liye PuBLIc Works. AND OTHER Work 
iscal Years. iThieneadents! vincial) Cases clares | PROJECTS 
and Single Men. D 
Dom. Proy. | Munic. Dom. Prov. Dom. Prov. | Dom. | Proy. Dom. Dom. Prov. | Munic.| Dom. | Prov. | Dom. | Prov. | Munic. | Dom. Prov 
Go Yo % % % So Go Se oe ee % %o %o % | % | % | % % e ie 
| | 
pA LOPS) Sa res 334 (1) 333 BGT el ee = 50 50 : | | zee a |} 
1925-26 i | 
1980-31_ 334 33% 334 ee ae 50 50 : _.. | a Boz ee 25 25 50 50(2) 50 
Ee re a et a 334 333 33% 50 50 50 50 50 | (50(8) .)  — #58 sae | 50 | «(25(4) 25 50 50 
HOS oOS eee eee 333 334 334 (5) 50 50 50 50 100(6) Pee - 
TOY se : 334 334 33% 50 50(7) 50 50 ea 100(8) 334 33% 334 (9) 50 | 50(10) | 
1934-35 | 
Aprrioduly Sl 334 334 338 50 50 50 50 : hw 100 334 83% 334 (9) | | 50 50(13) 
Aupyi—Mar. 81. Grant- 60 40 Grant- 100 (11) Grant- 100 (12) J o——- | -—— | Za ee . 
in-Aid in-Aid in-Aid | 
(11) | 
1935-36 | | | 
Apr. 1—Nov. 30......_........| Grant- 60 40 Grant- 100(11) Grant- 100 (12) At : 100 334 834 334 (17) ‘ 50(15) | 50(15) 
in-Aid in-Aid in-Aid | | 
Dec. 1-Mar. 31... | Grant- 80 20 Grant- | 100(11) | Grant- 100 Le AG Bikes = aes ees 
in-Aid in-Aid in-Aid | | 
(14) 
1936-37.____. Grant- 80 20 Grant- 100(11) Grant- 100 : eae 100 (to 334 834 334 - 50(18) | 50(18) 
in-Aid in-Aid in-Aid | June l, 
1936) 
| (16) | 
| | 
| 


BY FISCAL YEARS :— 
1920-21 to 1925-26, inclusive. 


(1) 
1930-81. 
(2) 


1931-32. 
(3) 


(4) 


1932-88. 
(5) 
(6) 


1933-84. 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
1934-85. 
(11) 


(12) 
(13) 
1935-36. 
(14) 


(15) 
(16) 


1936-37. 
(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


The Dominion Government contributed 3314% of the cost of ‘‘ emergency relief’ in certain Mu nicipalities and 50% of such costs in Unorganized Areas of British Columbia. 


The Dominion Government contributed 50% of the cost of the Trans-Canada Highway Construction, but only 40% of the cost of other Provincial Highways built in British Columbia, as Federal-Provincial 
relief undertakings. 


Provincial Relief Camps for Transients and Single Unemployed: Commenced as work camps (construction work with wages) and were replaced by Non-Work Camps where $7.50 a month was } 
the men and food, clothing, shelter, and medical care provided in return for a few hours work a month. 


One-quarter of labour costs paid by Provincial Government on these municipal relief projects. 


In a few Municipal areas which could not bear the financial burden, the Dominion and Province shared these relief costs in equal proportions. 


From November Ist, 1932, the Dominion Government through an Honorary Commission paid the whole cost of giving food, clothing, and shelter to the ‘single homeless (at * a gts 
5 oes rtin o single h ess by c 
per diem) in camps which were set up and maintained by the Provincial Government. Further, this Commission was empowered to pay the cost of supporting — rage — Spee om 
* issi Jsually a ySicé -xXamination was 
institutions in Municipalities (at a cost not exceeding 40c. per diem); any of these men who went to work on farms received $5 a month from the Commission. Usually a physical examins 


required of those registering for placement in the camps. The Commission placed only those who were adjudged physically fit in single homeless camps. 


; Ie, < Lots > tnt Augus st, 1933. August Ist, 1933, on; 
Relief to single homeless persons in Municipalities: The Dominion contributed 3344%, the Province 8814%, and the Municipal areas 3314%; May Ist to August Is 7 


i ini inci ssically fit single homeless srsons were supported in 
physically unfit single homeless men in Municipalities were supported by 50% contributions by the Dominion and Provincial Governments. Physically fit single hom perso w I 
Dominion Relief camps. 3 ae a a ; shelter costs. Thereafter these camps wer 
To August Ist, 1933, the single homeless camps were administered by an Honorary Commission with the Dominion paying 100% of food, clothing, and shelter costs. ree 


over and administered by the Federal Department of National Defence as a Dominion undertaking. : : [on ick oa detect thet to Deen mal 
British Columbia entered into an agreement with the Federal Government which provided that $600 would be paid over the two years to families now on relief, to assi: p 

citizens on farms. It was agreed that the Dominion would pay one-third of $600 and the Province and Municipality concerned the other two-thirds. 

Special rate quoted by Canadian Railways. 


f-s1 pportir 4 


2 ae O A See i . ‘ a straig trant-in-Aid was paid t 
Dominion Government to July 31st, 1934, paid 3314% of the cost of direct relief in Municipalities and 50% in Organized Districts; August Ist, 1934 on, a stra ght Grant-ir va 

by the Dominion Government. 5 

The whole cost of transients and Provincial cases in Municipalities borne by Province. ; 

The Dominion agreed to pay 50% of the cost of Provincial work on the Trans-Canada Highway. 


For the months of December, 1935, and January, February, and March, 1936, the Dominion increased its Grants-in-Aid to British Columbia: The Province passed ea oO : 5 
absorbing 80% of the cost of relief to Municipal residents with dependents and 100% of transients and provincial cases in the relief organized districts. A reduction in 
Dominion to British Columbia was made as follows: April, May, and June 15%; July, August, and September 10% (1936). 

The Dominion agreed to pay 50% of Provincial Highway Projects costs. ’ —- ; : Pee er Gr, x 
The Dominion Government closed the Relief Camps of the Department of National Defence in the Spring and offered the men work on repair gangs of t 


railways during the summer 


* : $ i , F: $70 during the fifth year to those 
The Province of British Columbia did not extend the Farm Settlement Scheme of 1934, but agreed to pay $100 during the third year, $80 during the fourth year, and $70 durin 


: ey . - “ I icipality. 
families then on the land under the former Agreement; one-third of these additional grants was paid by the Dominion and two-thirds by the oo begs — lone er Teen i 
The Dominion Government paid 50% of the cost of Highway Construction, Young Men Forestry and Placer Mining Camps (summer) in B.C. During the 


contributed 50% of the cost of forestry and other work camps for single homeless persons who va a a Sag - Sasa pie pt ee the cost of administr 
In the case of the camps for single homeless men the 100% has little meaning, as the camps were pro) at the cost of the Provincial G 4 


: : te cee rhic vas impossible. 
vincial Government, and the Dominion Government supplied only a maximum of 40c. per man, per day, which was supposed to provide for his upkeep which was imi 7 
; 
borne by the Provincial Government. 


» Dominion Gover 


ation was charged to the Pro- 
All additiona 


costs wert 
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total Dominion payments to British Columbia over the seven years 1930-1931 
to 1936-1937 inclusive, were $19,846,775.79. 

Table 65 shows the proportion of expenditures by the Dominion, Provincial 
and Municipal Governments for Unemployment Relief, 1921 to 1936-1937. 

The Canadian Parliament has expended $217,169,401.58 under the Relief 
Acts, during the fiscal years 1930-1931 to 1935-1936 inclusive, of which 
$183,475,864.75 was paid to the Provincial Governments, $29,885,640.68 was 
spent on relief projects by various Federal departments, and the remainder or 
$3,807,896.15 on sundry “other” projects. From a sum of $183,475,864.75 
paid to all Provinces by the Dominion Government, British Columbia received 
$16,617,188.98. 

In Table 66, the total Dominion expenditures in all Provinces under the 
Relief Acts of 1930 to 1936 inclusive are shown. 

Thus, of a total Dominion expenditure of $262,826,000 in all provinces to 
the end of March, 1937, $229,145,000 was paid to the provinces as the Domin- 
ion’s share of “local” expenditures and $33,781,000 was expended by the 
Dominion through its own agencies on one hundred per cent. federal projects. 
Of this total Dominion expenditure, $26,656,632 was expended in British Colum- 
bia, with $19,814,481.02 paid to the Province and $6,842,151.18 expended by the 
Dominion in that province through its own agencies. (See Table 66.) 

It should be mentioned that certain refunds are being claimed by the 
Dominion Government as over-payments to the Province of British Columbia. 
The Auditor-General of Canada has been authorized under the various Relief 
Acts to conduct audits of Provincial and municipal accounts incurred under 
the agreements made pursuant to the Federal Unemployment Relief Acts, to 
such an extent as he deemed essential, to safeguard the interest of the Federal] 
Treasury. At the close of the fiscal year 1936-1937, the amount of $74,958.35 
had been established as refundable by the Province of British Columbia to the 
Dominion Treasury under the Relief Acts from September, 1930, to March 31, 
1937, of which $38,635.82 had been refunded and $36,322.53 was still out- 
standing.®5 The audit is not yet complete. 

Until recently the principal medium in Canada through which unemploy- 
ment relief has been provided in periods of economic stress has been the local 
governing bodies, or the Provincial and municipal governments. The Federal 
Parliament maintained that unemployment relief was a local responsibility, and 
in such periods of distress when large numbers of the unemployed flocked to 
the urban centres, although the urban municipalities sought assistance from 
the Provincial Governments, the Provincial Governments received little aid from 
the Dominion. 

During the last decade, however, the provinces have urged that unemploy- 
ment relief had become of national import, transcending “local” concern, and 
should be assumed and financed as a federal responsibility. While the Dominion 
authorities have consistently adhered to their claim that relief was primarily a 
“local”? responsibility they have, during the last twenty years, recognized, at 
least to a partial degree, the inability of the provinces to shoulder all the relief 
expenditures necessary in times of widespread unemployment. 

During the early post-war period from 1920-1921 to 1925-1926, inclusive, 
the National Government contributed one-third of the cost of emergency relief 


(65) Report of the Relief and Farm Assistance Act, 1936, March 31, 1987, p. 11. 
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in municipalities and one-half in unorganized districts. Again, during the more 
recent period of widespread unemployment, from 1930 up to the present time, 
the Federal Government has rendered similar financial assistance to the prov- 
inces, for the relief of distress and the maintenance of good government in 
Canada. 

Two methods of relief have been used, namely, direct relief and work 
projects. Although these two classifications are not absolutely water-tight, 
Provincial and municipal authorities have encouraged those persons in receipt 
of direct relief to do some useful work for their cash allowances. Generally 
speaking, the policy pursued has been determined by the economic conditions 
prevailing and also by local circumstances. With the lessening of the severity 
of the economic depression and more buoyant Provincial revenues, an increase 
in work projects has been possible, including forestry and mining training 
camps for youths. The costs of unemployment relief have not decreased pro- 
portionately to the reduction in the number on relief. A cumulation of three 
factors, namely, a decreased Dominion grant, the absorption of a greater share 
of the direct relief expenditures for municipal residents and their dependents, 
and a higher allowance to relief recipients, has caused the provincial expendi- 
tures on unemployment relief account to show no appreciable decrease in keep- 
ing with the lessening relief rolls of the past three years. 

Table 67 shows the relative decrease in the Dominion, Provincial, and 
Municipal share of Gross Unemployment Direct Relief expenditures in British 
Columbia for the year 1937-38 in contrast to 1936-37. 


TABLE 67. 


DOMINION, PROVINCIAL, AND MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES FOR DIRECT RELIEF 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1936-837 AND 1937-88 (ESTIMATED). 


(In dollars.) 


Fiscal Year. ees : Dominion. Provincial. Municipal. 
BOSC CLUS (62. ¥ yee et ee ee 7,617,977.46 2,476,687.50 4,390,517.26 750,772.70 
1997 POSS (estimated ise es = ee 5,901,000.00 1,500,000.00 8,800,000.00 601,000.00 
Weyer sO ea a a ee a 1,716,977.46 976,687.50 590,517.26 149,772.70 
Decrease as per cent. of 1936-87 figure 22.5% 39.4% 13.4% 19.9% 


(1) Assuming that the Dominion grant-in-aid will be $115,000 for January, February, and March, 1938. The 
estimate for 1937-38 is based on field returns taken to December 31, 1937. Average monthly provincial and munici- 
pal expenditure in January, February, and March, 1938, assumed to be the same as the monthly figure for 
December, 1937. 

SOURCE: British Columbia: Department of Finance, Treasury Statement. 


The present method of financing unemployment relief on capital account 
with most of the municipal and Provincial share of relief expenditures borrowed 
from the Dominion Government is unsatisfactory. A more equitable and per- 
manent relief policy must be evolved to meet distressed conditions and to pro- 
vide means of avoiding such large drains on the limited resources of the 
Provincial Treasury in the future. 

At March 31, 1937, the Province owed a net $28,483,429.73 on account of 
unemployment relief expenditures. The municipalities, at September 30, 1937 . 
owed a net $2,117,113.18 on similar account. | Thus over the period in question 
the Province has spent $30,943,841.44 for unemployment relief and still owes, 
as of March 31, 1937, $28,483,429.73 or 92 per cent. Nearly all of this is owed 
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to the Dominion Government. The municipalities have spent to September 30, 
1937, $8,546,544.89 and still owe as of the same date $2,117,113.18 or 25 per 
cent. Nearly all of this is owed to the Provincial Government. The Province at 
March 31, 1937, and the municipalities at September 30, 1937, combined had 
spent $39,490,386.33 and owed a net of $30,600,542.91 or 77.48 per cent. of the 
total expenditure for unemployment relief.°6 One of the most striking aspects 
of the unemployment relief problem is that most of the current cost was being 
met through loans.*7 In 1936-37 the sum of $2,689,022.57 was applied on relief 
expenditure from current revenue. 

As over ninety per cent. of the total cost of relief to the Province has 
been paid out of capital, the question arises, are there any assets existing to 
offset these very large expenditures? In the fiscal year 1935-1936 the total 
expenditure on Provincial unemployment relief was $10,517,867.52. Of this 
the Dominion contributed $2,250,000, and the sum of $692,376.84 was loaned 
to the municipalities so that the net cost to the Provincial Government was 
$7,575,190.68.68 

Expenditures for direct relief for physically unfit and homeless persons, 
for non-contributory cases and for public health amounted to $6,986,920.59, all 
this expenditure being in effect public charity, no tangible or permanent capital 
asset, or even apparent service, was obtained for this expenditure. For public 
works $2,509,687.10 was spent, and $328,882.99 was spent for forestry, placer- 
mining supervision, and relief land settlement, this latter being partly chari- 
table, partly educational, and partly bona fide public works. Thus, the position 
with regard to expenditures in this year was: 


Purely charitable... .1...2 : oa.) JAS eee GaGa sd 

Partly charitable... ~~. ate ee 328,882.99 

Public Works _______ is ee ae ee ee 2,509,687.10 
TT OUAL 22 S00 Lo. ie. Ree ee $9,825,490.6869 


It would appear that there is no tangible asset as an offset against the 
purely charitable expenditures. With regard to public works, many of these 
would be in the nature of current services which otherwise would not have been 
performed, and a certain portion of the public works expenditure would be for 
projects of a permanent nature. These works would form a’ comparatively 
small portion of the total expenditure; consequently, it can be said that the 
Province has acquired assets only fractional in amount as compared with the 
total expenditures on unemployment relief. These expenditures for the year 
1935-1936 represent a typical depression year. Actually during the period 
1931-82 to 1936-37, $25,435,406.04 has been written off expenditures on capital 
account for Unemployment Relief by the Province. 

The term “ unemployment relief” has been used to cover a wide variety in 
forms of relief to the indigent. The real basis of assistance has been poverty, 
but the basis of poverty has been varied. In some cases it has been due to the 
inability to secure work, and in other cases the inability to work, either from 


(66) None of these totals or percentages include the expenditures of the municipalities 
for unemployment relief prior to April 1, 1930. These expenditures are not ascertainable 
and are probably small. 

(67) The debt figures are supplied by the statistician of the Department of Finance. 

(68) British Columbia, Public Accounts, Unemployment Relief Fund, 1936-1937. 

(69) Towards this total the Dominion contributed $2,250,000. i 
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mental, physical, or other reasons. Many of those on relief are completely 
unemployable at all times, and others employable only to a limited extent. Of 
those on relief, many are seasonal workers who are not able to secure regular 
employment. 

The question of employables and unemployables is largely a matter of 
degree, but an attempt has been made by the National Employment Commission 
to make a segregation. In March, 1937, 82,552 persons residing in British 
Columbia were in receipt of unemployment relief aid to which the Dominion 
Government contributed.*° Of these, 10,238 were farm resident operators and 
their dependents, which leaves a balance of 72,314 persons. Of these 38,292 
were non-worker type dependents; 13,281 were wives, 23,311 were children 
under 16, and 1,700 were other dependents unable to work (old parents, etc.). 
When all these deductions have been made there are left, according to the 
statistics furnished by the Commission, 34,022 persons who would nominally 
be considered bread winners, being persons of both sexes over 16 other than 
wives and persons unable to earn a livelihood due to extreme age, etc. Of these 
34,022 the Commission lists 9,152 as being totally unemployable or partially 
employable, and 24,870 as being fully employable. 


The above findings are summarized below: 


SEGREGATIONS BY PURVIS COMMISSION.7! ; 
Number. 
Fully employable persons of both sexes over 16, exclu- 
sive of non-worker type dependents._.___-_»_»_»_>>_>__ 24,870 
Partially employable and fully unemployable persons 
over 16 of both sexes exclusive of non-worker 


EY PELCepend Gnts 252s et wie) ie oi eS Reds, 9,152 
Non-worker type dependents : 

IV LCG cal coe Wt godt oe a hs Score 13,281 
(Childrenwminders | Gives Boe. ee a, 2o,o4L 
Othendenend emits cetera ok OE ie ey 1,700 

38,292 

Sub tobe nb. ili tat eg el BA od gece (2,314 

Farm Resident Operators and their dependents___________. 10,238 


Total persons in receipt of aid to which the Dominion 
contributed in British Columbia in March, 1937_. 82,552 


The important fact is that of the 34,022 bread winners, 73 per cent. were 
considered employable and 27 per cent. unemployable. It would seem that 27 
per cent. of the 34,022 persons receiving aid in British Columbia (excluding 
resident farm operators and their dependents) are economic misfits that cannot 
be absorbed in the industrial system today. These cases are presumably the 
chronic cases. They are the sub-marginal workers of our present economy. 

In view of the fact that there now seems to be a considerable possibility of 
a national system of unemployment insurance being inaugurated, the question 
arises as to how many of the persons at present on unemployment relief could 


(70) Canada: National Employment Commission, Interim Report, July, 1937, Table D 1. 
(71) Ibid. 
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become contributory, in normal times, under such a scheme. In other words, 
would a contributory system of unemployment insurance result in a considerable 
lessening of the burden of unemployment relief on the Provincial and municipal 
treasuries? How many of the persons now on relief represent cases resulting 
from abnormal business conditions, and how many of these cases may be con- 
sidered chronic? 

The wider the scope of any insurance scheme, that is, the greater propor- 
tion of present cases that are included, the more certain it is that some govern- 
ment agency will have to step in with considerable contributions, and the situa- 
tion will not be very greatly improved from what it is today. 

The problem of unemployment relief is relatively a recent one, at least, in 
Canada. In an attempt to relieve suffering tremendous public expenditures 
have been haphazardly made as emergency conditions became apparent. There 
is no real agreement as to which branch of government should assume responsi- 
bility and no administrative agreements are in existence whereby the problems 
raised by the transient may be satisfactorily settled. In fact there is yet little 
realization of what the fundamental problem is. Some authorities consider that 
expenditures on the scale recently witnessed will become permanent; if that is 
so governments will not. for ever be able to meet their expenditures for unem- 
ployment relief out of borrowed money as is the case today. Other authorities 
consider that the unemployment of the last seven or eight ea represents a 
purely emergency situation of a temporary nature. 

There seem to be three principal factors accounting for the eae situa- 
tion: first, a long-run tendency resulting in an ever increasing fraction of the 
workers in the community becoming sub-marginal labourers; second, a short- 
run tendency for the economic system to progress in a series of starts and stops; 
and third, a tendency for increased specialization to decrease the mobility of 
labour and increase economic friction. 

The value of a labourer is becoming less and less a question of physical man 
power and more and more a question of specialized training and intellectual 
development. We are rapidly approaching the state where a large number of 
men and women represent sub-marginal workers. That is, persons whose mar- 
ginal productivity is so low that the average competitive business, if it were to 
pay them a living wage, could not bear the high labour cost. To comprehend 
much of the present unemployment relief situation it is necessary to become 
accustomed to the concept of the sub-marginal worker, the economic misfit of 
present society. 

In the short-run period, during years of prosperity, the increasing number 
of sub-marginal workers is lost sight of due to the increased ability of industry 
to bear a high labour cost; but when the depression ensues this short-run period 
is quickly reversed and a great number of normally marginal workers cannot 
be carried by entrepreneurs. 

Due to a variety of causes, the economic system performs its functions of 
producing and distributing goods and services at a very greatly varying rate 
over a period of years. Thus a large number of workers of questionable em- 
ployability can obtain employment during good times but not during bad years. 
This type of worker, because he is periodically employed, could be included in 
a system of contributory unemployment insurance. There would have to be, 
however, additional contributions from business and/or the state. Insofar 
as the Dominion Government is best placed to minimize, through laws and 
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regulations, the varying rate of progress of the business system, and because 
~such an arrangement would at once in part reduce the difficulties created by 
transient unemployed persons, the Dominion Government should logically be 
the authority to supervise and contribute to a system of unemployment insur- 
ance for persons usually employed and those employable from time to time. 

Even the most employable of workers, persons to whom any business could 
afford to pay a salary, occasionally find great difficulty in finding another job if 
once they lose one. The worker of average proficiency finds it an exceedingly 
difficult task to find a satisfactory job at short notice. Such difficulties are 
largely a question of inadequate marketing facilities. After the War the 
Dominion Government arranged to make considerable contributions towards 
the Employment Bureaus of those Provinces that would establish them. British 
Columbia has spent a large amount of money on these bureaus, and the Do- 
minion has made annual grants.‘2 For a while it was thought that they were 
doing good work. 

However, the National Employment Commission has stated: 

“ Early in the Commission’s investigations it became evident that the first and most 
vital step necessary to the successful handling of the employment, re-employment and 
Aid administration problems is the development of more efficient Employment Services 
throughout Canada. The present Provincial Employment services are in practice un- 
fitted to meet the exigencies of the situation. Divided responsibilities and diversity of 
aims between different Provinces; unequal development as regards members, types and 
functions of local offices; unsuitable locations of premises; defects in Provincial 
boundaries as economic administrative units when used, etc., have all tended to result 
in the Provincial Employment Services not being utilized fully either by employer or 
employee.’ 

It would seem that considerable improvement could be made in the marketing 
arrangements of labour. Also the northern latitude and extractive economy of 
the nation make efficient Labour Bureaus essential. 

With such improved methods of marketing, it is possible that a large 
number of persons at present on the relief rolls, or in casual employment, 
could be included in a contributory system of unemployment insurance, super- 
vised by the Dominion Government, without the necessity frequently arising 
for additional funds to be provided by public (presumably Dominion) authority. 
This would be especially true if industry was forced to contribute to the Insur- 
ance Fund. 

However, a large number of persons who are unemployable or only employ- 
able during certain times of the year or during certain years could not be in- 
cluded in a contributory scheme. According to the National Employment Com- 
mission approximately 27 per cent. of the unemployed workers in British 
Columbia to whom the Dominion Government contributed are unemployables."4 
These cases will be always a public charge. Should the Dominion or the Pro- 
vincial-municipal authorities assume responsibility for such cases? This 
depends very much on which has the more suitable tax structure to carry the 
load. If the Dominion does not assume responsibility comprehensive transiency 
regulations must be set up to cover inter-Provincial cases. 


(72) See Table 68. 
(73) Canada: National Employment Commission, Interim Report, July, 19387, Ottawa, 
Canada; p. 18; Legislative Library. 
(74) See page 123. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA. 


The first continuing grant to the provinces by the Dominion was inaugu- 
rated in 1918 for the maintenance of public employment offices, and has been 
in operation continuously up to the present time. 

The “‘ Public Employment Offices Co-ordination Act’”’ was passed in 1918. 

“Employment Offices,” as defined by the Act, means “ an employment office 
or any division of an employment office, operated by a provincial government or 
any other government office or, division of an employment office, approved by 
the Governor-in-Council.”’7 

The appropriation is alloted to the provinces by means of quarterly reim- 
bursements, in the proportion that the expenditure each province bears to the 
total expenditure of all provinces for maintenance of employment offices; but 
no province may be reimbursed for more than one-half the amount it expends 
for such purposes.*6 As a matter of fact, the Dominion grant has averaged 
a smaller proportion of the provincial expenditure, as shown in Table 68. 

It was believed that the method adopted of allocating the grant, in propor- 
tion to provincial expenditures on employment offices, was more equitable than 
a straight population basis since the needs of the provinces would depend some- 
what on their urban centre of population.‘ 


TABLE 68. 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES ESTABLISHED IN THE PROVINCES OF CANADA 
BY THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT OF 1919. 
FISCAL YEARS 1919-20; 1924-25; 1929-30 anp 1936-37. (1) 
(In dollars.) 


DOMINION CONTRIBUTION. 
Total 
Fiscal Year. Provincial Per Cent of 
Expenditures. Tue Dallans Total 
Provincial 

Expenditure. 
na en ee A ne eee Se ee es ee 338,415.22 169,207.61 50.0 
1924-25. ee ee eee ee 439,882.69 150,000.00 84.1 
VOLS SBOE wer O se Es UD ee Relay 2 Oh Ss id Bele gs 457,317.07 150,000.00 82.8 
SS f(a eens ee eee ene os ee 491,514.19 150,000.00 30.5 


(1) SOURCES: Dominion of Canada: Sessional Papers; Report of Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
Annual Report Department of Labour, Fiscal Years 1919-20; 1924-25; 1929-80 and 1936-87. 

The Minister of Labour was further empowered to establish one or more 
clearing-houses for the interchange of information between employment offices 
concerning the transfer of labour and other matters; to compile and distribute 
information received from employment offices and from other sources, regarding 
prevailing conditions of employment;‘S to appoint the necessary officers to 


carry out this Act,“® and to make regulations which are deemed necessary to 
carry it out.8° 


(75) Statutes, Canada, 1918, Chapter 21, section 2. 
(76) Ibid., section 5. 

(77) House of Commons, Debates, 1918, p. 1044. 
(78) Statutes, Canada, 1918, Chapter 21, section 38. 
(79) Ibid. 

(80) Ibid., section 8. 
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In British Columbia the Act is administered by the Provincial Department 
of Labour, with a provincial superintendent of Employment Service in charge 
of all offices within the Province and maintaining a Provincial clearing-service 
to co-ordinate the work of the local offices. In turn, each local office is immedi- 
ately in charge of a local superintendent. 

In Table 69 the annual expenditures of the Province of British Columbia, 
the Dominion’s share of expenditure in British Columbia, and the Dominion’s 
annual share of expenditure in all provinces under the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act for the years 1918-1919 to 1936-1937 inclusive, are shown. 
By March 31, 1937, the Dominion had paid $3,079,399.97 to the Provinces for 
the Employment Offices Co-ordination Conditional Grant, and $375,068.99 to 
the Province of British Columbia. British Columbia on her part had expended 
$664,113.01 on Employment Offices. (See Table 69.) 


TABLE 69. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S SHARE OF EXPENDITURE UNDER THE EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT (1918); DOMINION GOVERNMENT’S SHARE 
OF THE EXPENDITURE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND IN ALL PROVINCES, 
FISCAL YEARS 1918-1919 TO 1936-1937, INCLUSIVE. 


(In dollars.) 


sis +9 inion rae 
| Se ates meee a Me 
Year (Fiscal). of Employment Share Goune Cost Share of the Cost 
ffices. Bat enOolunhios in all Provinces. 

L918 TON Renee ee eee Dae ee Ries SC Oe bee Mee 16,953.56 (1) 3,082.99 50,000.00 
LOU =O 2 (ene ee eee eee ee eee 45,878.54 24,548.91 169,207.61 
1920-1921 84,737.50 34,211.55 233,890.75 
1921-1922 33,082.30 31,125.00 239,269.01 
1922-1923 33,798.04 30,739.74 237,032.60 
1923-1924 36,324.82 30,265.83 200,000.00 
1924-1925 40,224.49 20,303.16 150,000.00 
1925-1926 86,548.42 19,610.35 150,000.00 
1926-1927 36,623.20 19,593.89 150,000.00 
1927-1928 37,664.28 19,265.60 150,000.00 
1928-1929 39,129.59 19,834.96 150,000.00 
1929-1930 38,986.98 19,507.54 150,000.00 
1930-1931 42,115.94 18,368.56 150,000.00 
1931-1932 42,557.63 17,372.91 150,000.00 
1932-1933 32,126.70 14,669.92 150,000.00 
1933-1934 26,444.83 12,226.82 150,000.00 
1934-1935 27,611.01 12,162.82 150,000.00 
1935-1936 30,150.93 13,646.37 150,000.00 
1936-1937 338,154.25 14,532.07 150,000.00 

ota ls #> = ew ee LAS A ERA ORE 664,113.01 375,068.99 3,079,399.97 


(1.) For the years 1918-1919 to 1923-1924 only total expenditure for Employment Offices in British Columbia 


obtainable from Publie Accounts. 


This total less Dominion Expenditure (Auditor-General’s Report) assumed to 


be provincia] expenditure. 1918-1919 includes also cost of general administration of Labour office. 


SOURCES: 
Dominion Contributions. 


(1) 1918-1919 to 1936-1937, inclusive: 


Canada, Auditor-General’s Report, Department of Labour. 


(2) 1936-1937: British Columbia, Department of Labour, Public Accounts, 1936-1937. 


Provincial Contributions. 
British Columbia Public Accounts, 1918-1919 to 1936-1937, inclusive. 


A representative picture may be obtained of the work performed by the 
Employment Offices established in the Province from Tables 70 and 71, which 
indicate the applications for employment received, the vacancies reported in 
Regular and Casual Employment during each of the fiscal years 1919-1920 to 
1936-1937 inclusive in Canada and British Columbia. 
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Table 70 reveals, insofar as Canada as a whole is concerned, that there has 
been an increase from an average of about 50,000 applications for employment 
received during the years preceding 1930-1931 to about 650,000 during the 
years 1930-1931 to 1936-1937 inclusive. 

At the same time there was a decrease in the vacancies reported by 
employers, not so considerable as the increase in the number of applications 
received but nevertheless significant, from an average of 450,000 in 1919-1920 
to 1980-1931, to 375,000 in 1930-1931 to 1936-1937 inclusive. 

The total number of placements has registered a decline from an average 
of 410,000 in the period 1919-1920 to 1930-1981 inclusive, to 360,000 in the 
six years 1931-1932 to 1936-1937 inclusive. 

An analysis of thé regular employment placements shows a sharp decline 
in the depression period from 1930 on, of about 4% from 300,000 to 200,000, 
when compared with the similar placements from 1920 to 1929. 


TABLE 70. 


STATISTICS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA (EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT) FOR THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT RECEIVED, VACANCIES IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT 
LISTED, AND PLACEMENTS IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT MADE. 


FISCAL YEARS ENDING Marcu 31sT, 1920 To 1937, INCLUSIVE. 


Applications eee in PLACEMENTS MADE. 
Fiscal Year. aa ae i and Casual a 
marae ees ‘ ete Total. MEL te a Employment, 
470,250 | 449,022 380,600 328,937 51,663 
445,280 452,344 320,086 340,291 19,745 
546,168 437,682 368,475 276,867 86,608 
547,377 489,816 412,527 300,982 111,645 
597,783 545,517 468,815 847,482 121,338 
501,574 882,934 340,819 248,694 97,125 
548,487 443,810 408,487 808,096 100,391 
540,749 456,375 410,310 300,407 109,903 
556,754 456,569 418,306 302,927 115,879 
600,628 510,122 472,977 335,037 137,940 
562,061 428,755 401,509 256,690 144,819 
721,609 464,136 447,239 186,739 260,500 
767,419 433,334 419,407 172,209 247,198 
633,170 340,718 326,226 152,591 173,635 
704,110 395,191 376,651 184,910 191,741 
686,841 407,065 385,396 222,719 162,677 
677,408 375,169 351,886 225,080 126,806 
680,183 375,724 332,195 226,518 105,677 


(1) Vacancies reported by employers to the Employment Offices. 
(2) Placements for one week or less. 


SOURCE: Canada: Sessional Papers, Report of the Employment Office Co-ordination Act; Annual Report of 
the Department of Labour. 


Notr.—Only incomplete statistics are available for 1918-1919; as they were not strictly comparable with the 
other statistics they have been omitted. 


The casual employment placements, however, reveal a very large increase 
during the worst years of the depression from the figures of 1920-1929, with a 
decline in the annual number of the “ week or less”’ placements to 100,000 in 
1936-1937, or about normal. 

An analysis of the employment office statistics for British Columbia over 
the period 1919 to 1937, inclusive, shows a remarkable steadiness in the number 
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TABLE 71. 


STATISTICS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF -CANADA (EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT) FOR THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT RECEIVED, VACANCIES IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT 
LISTED, AND PLACEMENTS IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT MADE. 


FISCAL YEARS ENDING MARCH 318T, 1920 To 1937, INCLUSIVE. 


palho | Applications “Regular PLACEMENTS MADE. 
isca ear. an asua 
BR Eved | Employment | ea Regular | 5,,citte! 
: Listed. (1) ; Employment. mp Cie 
63,747 50,288 43,827 | lee 
73,828 52,897 61,958 49,412 12,546 
79,025 36,446 39,351 31,370 7,981 
79,784 44,669 44,608 33,089 11,519 
81,169 56,862 55,142 35,272 19,870 
72,841 37,821 41,186 27,826 13,360 
75,029 39,459 47,670 32,022 15,648 
75,979 43,276 48,818 30,326 18,492 
71,306 38,308 44,711 29,560 15,151 
76,669 46,296 54,310 35,474 18,836 
73,593 44,083 46,203 27,685 18,518 
94,104 | 36,786 36,237 14,197 22,040 
114,244 46,727 46,293 24,595 21,698 
80,470 37,997 37,883 16,586 21,297 
82,652 45,012 44,833 21,828 28,005 
71,946 47,202 47,116 26,414 20,702 
69,977 37,478 37,343 19,812 17,531 
71,921 85,424 35,276 16,166 19,110 
| 


(1) Opportunities for employment of which the offices were notified by employers. 
(2) Duration of employment does not exceed seven days. 


SOURCE: Canada: Sessional Papers: Report of the Employment Office Co-ordination Act; Annual Report of 
the Department of Labour. 


Note.—Only incomplete statistics are available for 1918-19; as they were not strictly comparable with the 
other statistics they have been omitted. y 


of applications received by the Provincial Offices during the entire period since 
their inception, including the depression period. A similar conclusion is forth- 
coming when the vacancies in regular and casual employment is examined, that 
is, a steadiness in the vacancies reported from one year to the next. However, 
there has been a discernible fall in the average total placements, a decided fall 
in the regular placements, and a considerable increase in the casual employment 
placements during the period of depression from 1930 to 1937, in comparison 
with the total, regular and casual employment placements during 1920 to 1929. 

The excess of total placements over the vacancies reported in British 
Columbia is due to the fact that a large part of the placements effected in British 
Columbia during the 1920’s were transfers of harvesters to the Prairie Prov- 
inces. This seasonal movement to the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba has largely disappeared in the last seven years, due in large part to 
the crop failures on the prairies farms. 

The Dominion-Provincial organization set up under the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act made considerable progress during the early years 
following its inception in 1919, and throughout the 1920’s. Frequent confer- 
ences were held by the Employment Service Council, consisting of representa- 
tives of provincial governments, industry, labour, agriculture, railways, and 
returned soldiers, for the purposes of developing an enlightened and progressive 
policy. Research activities with the specific intention of improving the opera- 
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tion of the Employment Branch were carried out. Co-operation with other 
federal departments such as the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Board in find- 
ing employment for returned soldiers, and the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization in supplying data as to the availability of labour in Canada was 
instituted. 

Since 1930, however, the activities of the Employment Offices have become 
routined, and many of its most worthwhile activities decreased or abolished. 
Research activities have decreased. While the local employment offices have 
given some assistance in connection with the administration of unemployment 
relief programmes, and public work projects, they have made little or no con- 
tribution toward the solution of the employment problem during the depression. 
Further, the Employment Service Council which assisted so materially in the 
Administration of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, and in recom- 
mending ways of preventing unemployment, etc., has not met since 1930. 

It would appear at the present time that the Employment Service of Canada 
does little else than bring together employers and employees who, on their own 
initiative, make use of this particular service. It would appear also, that a 
more aggressive policy is required so as to make this service a really effective 
instrument in meeting employment problems in Canada. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRANSIENCY. 


Definitely arising out of the problem of divided responsibility is the problem 
of transiency. This is of particular importance to the Province of British 
Columbia. 

The provision of relief, health, and welfare services in Canada is based to a 
large degree upon the concept of local responsibility. This is a direct legacy 
from the Elizabethan poor laws. Although the recent emergency situation has 
resulted in certain modifications of this principle in practice, the old order still 
nominally prevails. The Dominion has entered the field of unemployment relief 
by assuming responsibility for certain types of cases and making large aids to 
the Provinces. In turn the Provinces have been aiding the municipalities. 

There is no agreed definition of transient. The general feeling, however, is 
that a person does not really “ belong ” to a Province or a municipality unless he 
lives or has resided in it for a certain period of time. What this period of time 
should be is a difficult question. There should be a generally accepted definition 
of transiency. 

There are various forms of transiency as shown by the following list: 

(A) Inter-Provincial Transiency: 

(1) From unorganized territory in one Province to unorganized terri- 
tory in another Province. 


(2) From organized territory in one Province to organized territory 
in another Province. 


(3) From unorganized territory in one Province to organized territory 
in another Province. 


(4) From organized territory in one Province to unorganized territory 
in another Province. 


(B) Intra-Provincial Transiency: 
(1) From one municipality to another in the same Province. 
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(2) From organized territory into unorganized territory in the same 
Province. 

(8) From unorganized territory into organized territory in the same 
Province. 


(C) Extra-Provincial Transiency: 

(1) From another country into an organized territory. 
(2) From another country into an unorganized territory. 

There are thus nine forms in which the problem may arise. 

The existing situation results in inadequate service, and sometimes injustice 
to the transients as well as injustice to the Province involved. 

The many difficulties that would arise if this question of transiency was left 
to be settled by voluntary inter-Provincial agreement must be obvious. It is not 
in the interests of the Eastern Provinces to make such an agreement; they 
might refuse to accept any responsibility for former “residents.” Yet some 
agreement is necessary so that the efficiency of administering these many 
social services may be increased, so that the interests of the transients will not 
suffer, and so that certain areas shall not be burdened with a disproportionate 
number of persons from other parts of the country claiming relief, health and 
welfare services. In the event of amendments being made to the British North 
America Act, a very fortunate opportunity arises to settle once and for all this 
vexing problem. 

In determining the responsibilities of different areas for transients, certain 
essential factors must be considered. 

The fact that one area (either a municipality in a Province, or a Prov- 
ince in the Dominion) has a higher and more liberal standard of relief, health 
or welfare services should not be allowed to result in that area having to sup- 
port at its expense and on the same standard the destitute and sick of other 
areas who have been attracted by the better services. If this condition of affairs 
is allowed, the municipality or province which has a higher conception of its 
social responsibilities than has its neighbours will be penalized by an influx of 
destitute and sick, while the municipality or province that cuts all its services 
to the bone will be benefited through its unfortunates attempting to leave. 
“Thus every community by necessity is required to enter the race for the 
lowest common denominator in relief provisions for non-residents in an effort 
not to attract transients, or as a means of encouraging them to move on.’’5! 
Transients (persons with no present legal residence) will have to be considered 
as “ belonging ” to the municipality or Province in which they were last “ resi- 
dents ” for at least a certain period of time, after they have moved to another 
area. 

Such an arrangement would afford temporary protection for areas enjoying 
favourable climatic factors; also those cities such as Vancouver, Winnipeg, and 
Montreal, which seem to attract unemployed and indigent persons every winter, 
often from other Provinces. 

On the other hand it is obviously unfair to require a municipality or a 
province to assume responsibility indefinitely for a man living somewhere else. 


(81) “ Public Welfare News,” January, 1936. 
ist 


There is also the case of those who move so frequently that they do not 
acquire residence in any particular place. If such movement is merely intra- 
provincial the Province would be responsible. But if the movement is inter- 
provincial the Dominion should be responsible. 

Regions such as British Columbia are being penalized for their favourable 
climate. Localities are being penalized if they undertake more complete and 
better services than their neighbours. 

It is probable that action is being taken by different municipalities and 
Provinces to keep the transient away. This leads to ill feeling between the 
indigent transient and the police of different places. Such ill feeling leads to 
bad social results and is indicative of unsatisfactory government. 

It is difficult to state with accuracy the actual burden of transiency on this 
Province, but an attempt has been made to give some indication of its incidence. 
The problem of the transient is a national problem, and should be dealt with on 
a national basis, which is clear and understandable to all parties concerned. 


INDIGENCE OF TRANSIENTS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


One of the problems arising from the influx of persons from other Prov- 
inces has been an increased demand on the social services provided by British 
Columbia. This affects all public institutions to some degree, as these institu- 
tions are called upon to serve the needs of the newcomers. Certain informa- 
tion was available on the files of Government Departments with regard to this 
problem. 

In the case of institutions where this information was not available a 
special questionnaire was prepared in order to secure the necessary informa- 
tion. The institutions involved in this questionnaire were: 

Hospitals 

Provincial Industrial Schools 

Provincial School for Deaf and Blind 
Provincial Gaols and Prison Farms 

Provincial Board of Health, Tuberculosis Units 

This study has been made to cover those who have resided in the Province 
three years or less. The results of this study show that at the middle of 
November, 1937, there were 445 patients or inmates in the institutions sur- 
veyed who had resided in British Columbia three years or less. Of these, 254 
were males and 191 were females. The following table shows the number in 
each type of institution. 


Institution in which Confined, Noy. 14-20, 1937. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
Hospitals : —— ed en es RS ee 3 2 an 150 170 320 
Provincial Industrial Schools = pide Pee. VE FE ee ee 4 5 9 
ETOVINGIO SCHOOWTOR Went An Ctl yess ee. eee ee ee ee 2 3 5 
Provincial Gaols and Prison Farms EN Ae SEA OS ee + ee 8 eS 86 2 88 
Provincial Board of Health, Tuberculosis Units... PKs ag Ae Pg SE 12 uit 23 
Total number of patients or inmates confined during week November 14-20, 1937] 254 191 445 


As can be seen, the hospitals bore the brunt of the increased demand, 
although Provincial Gaols and Prison Farms and Tuberculosis Divisions were 
also significantly affected. In this group 208 persons had resided in the Prov- 
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ince for less than one year, 112 had been in the Province between one and two 
years, and the remaining 125 had resided in British Columbia between two and 
three years. The following table gives some exact details on the length of resi- 
dence of this group. 


Length of Residence in British Columbia. Males. | Females. Total. 

0to 5.99 months 84 52 136 
6 to 11.99 months AL ol 12 
12 to 17.99 months 45 24 69 
18 to 23.99 months 16 Pag 43 
24 to 29.99 months 38 34 72 
30 to 36.00 months 29 21 50 
EN Of 38 Ga CEC eeeeey = Sameer en Bee, alu SP en | Se ee ee eS a 2 3 
AMON ETW ASG a as 5 ite eT I le a aN er ere ee ey Se ee 254 191 445 


The migration was shown to have been chiefly from the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Of the total 445 patients concerned, 275 had 
entered British Columbia from these two provinces. As the following Table 
shows, Ontario, Manitoba, Quebec, and the United States are the areas from 
which a large part of the balance originated. 


Province or Country in which Patients or Inmates last Resided. | Males. | Females. Total. 
QU OR Gh s LM 8 GAS LO Rees eh a NER ee Le) Se eee en ee ee ERE REE 81 58 139 
Saekatchewean 2 oo eae Set ioe AE ea eee ©, SARE AEE, eae Sey See er. eee) 73 63 136 
COP Heine) (cco eee eee Se Be Bh Site * Oa a een 5) SCREENS pe Oe Oi, J alley AS eae a a 33 10 43 
LL TNO ti es eee ee ee eee ee ee Lee. ee eee ee oe Pe ee ts 20 a Ure 37 
TE (2) OP ae) aes ae 58 NEWeL re aire UME ONO EAE JO geet SCRE tae Se es EL Ses SM aR Reh onan ION ee one Poe 10 4 14 
ING irel LEDS a Col ae NS hs a ale ee iy ee ee ee eee ee ee we RA 1 
INOVa ScClia 2 = = a eee B.-4/ each Ae Sener, be ee oe eS ee eS lite ppl, 5 eee. it 
Yukon and Northwest Territory... plan A et A ORION oe EE on yn ieee oe oes OF ae Pace 2 
OMMerip arcs OMG aac sen user meee meee tiem eee en ce PE ere IO ee oe ee ge eR renee 4 3 K 
‘Rota ls: Gaia d aire eee eee lel tS Soe es 2 ee Sn eS ee ee BE 225 155 380 
TU sy acevo RGSS Hea os Rene ee EE a nk EO ia ee ere ret A Mca ae ete ee 10 13 23 
LWjsay tere Wi SS haved (Obes Pend eset | UR le eels Se ON ee Se ee. aCe eee ie ee) Seema seer uf 5 6 
VOTED TSW 0YS ac teed Sire ee OWLS oY 25s eee Re et OP Re P< er MR eee ke pr Re eon re 1 2 3 
SES « Wee ire ee ee ee ES ge see ee ee 2; 1 3 
Giriria nee 2 ces Se eee en ee Re Wee ie ie ON iS Oe ee eee 2 
GzZSEeNO- SOV ae ee el in = 2 
INS GEGEN ee ee ee ea Ee eS eS ar = ee ee ern ede peter ai 1 
India and other British Possessions Te BPs, 2k af 
Ue ah) 1 
1 1 
=e 1 ul 
iT | eee 1 
8 12 | 20 
254 191 445 

| 


Of the 445 persons in the migration group reviewed, 320 were inmates of 
general hospitals and of this hospital group, 157 were expected to pay in full 
or in substantial part for the services rendered or whose relatives, friends, or 
some responsible organization would pay in the event the patient would not 
do so. One hundred and four patients were not expected to pay either in full 
or in substantial part (nor would relatives, friends, etc., do so). The small 
group of 58 patients were classed under a “ doubtful ” heading, and in only one 
case was the information not given, so that we might say 49 per cent. of the 
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hospital group would pay in full and 51 per cent. would represent the portion 
which would or might become a charge to the Province. 

Related to the problem of ability to pay for services rendered is the ability 
to accept gainful employment after dismissal from the institution. In the case 
of this hospital group of 320 persons the survey disclosed that 174 persons 
would be able to accept gainful employment after dismissal, 75 would not be 
able to accept gainful employment, 51 were thought to be doubtful as far as 
their ability to accept gainful employment was concerned, and the information 
was not given in the case of 20 others. The inter-relationship between the 
ability to pay in full for the services rendered by the hospital, and the ability 
of the patient to accept gainful employment after leaving the hospital is revealed 
in some detail in Table 72. 

The survey also disclosed that of the total 445 persons, 262 were considered 
as able to accept gainful employment in the Province after their dismissal from 
the different institutions, 83 were classified as being not able to accept gainful 
employment, 80 persons were considered doubtful cases, and the information 
was not given in the case of 20 others. One hundred and seventy-seven patients 
belonged to a group not expected to seek gainful employment, and of these 102 
patients were designated housewives, 43 were classified as students, 15 infants 
were included in the survey, and 11 others were persons normally occupied at 
home. The balance was made up of persons normally engaged in or seeking 
gainful employment. 

Principal occupations were as follows: labourers and unskilled workers 
(not in agriculture, mining, or logging) 48, farmers and stock raisers 23, 
loggers and lumbermen 17, domestic servants 14, and farm labourers 13. The 
remainder was spread over a diversified number of occupations. The full 
details of the survey on this point are shown below (Table 73). 

During the week November 14—20, 1937, there was a total of 4,717 patients 
confined in hospitals and tuberculosis units in British Columbia. These institu- 
tions are distinguished from gaols and houses of correction in that the inmates 
are normally expected to pay for services rendered. Of the total number of 
inmates in these institutions at the above date 343 had resided in the Province 
three years or less. Of these 162 or 47.2 per cent. were expected to pay in full 
or in substantial part, and 181 or 52.8 per cent. were not expected to pay. 
This gives some indication of the additional burden placed on public institu- 
tions in this Province as the result of the migration of people from other 
Provinces. As this study only covers those who have been three years or less 
in the Province, it can be seen that this problem becomes immediate, and places 
a sudden strain on our institutions. 

The time incidence of this strain is seen, as out of the total of 181 not 
expected to pay, 78 had been in the Province less than one year, 48 between one 
and two years, and 45 between two and three years. 

Institutions not included in this questionnaire regarding which informa- 
tion was secured from the department concerned were the following: 

Mental institutions 

Home for the Aged 

Neglected Children under Care 
Tuberculosis Division Out-Patients 
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TABLE 73. 


A DISTRIBUTION OF PATIENTS OR INMATES RESIDENT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA THREE YEARS OR LESS, SHOWING 
ABILITY TO ACCEPT GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT AFTER DISMISSAL. 


OGCURMIORIORTS net NGS No. DOUBTFUL. Not Straten. TOTAL. 
(Groups are arranged in Order of Decreasing Magnitude.) M. F. T. M. F. T. M. F. T. M. F. Tp. M. EK tT 
Groups Not Expected to Seek Gainful Employment. 
RE EEL OUES COV V.0G oe we ee ee ee as PEE ey TEL tare el ae SF ~ 55 55 20 20 15 15 12 12 ae 102 102 
CRIS EU ers mars ee on ee eee, eee: CER et es Oe 4 11 15 4 5 9 10 5 15 3 ay 4 21 22 
Sealife bs <2 or eee eee Mee, SN ee eee Mee wrest oe Te a ie 7 6 13 — = 1 1 2 8 7 5 
AAG Homer © oe ee Pe eee eh _ 2 2 6 6 ae 3 3 ae ib 
Bamietir edo mans Yer eee te Aerts eee Ue ern emer rT A a 4 2 6 = E ss 4 - 6 
Occupational Group Eapected to Seek Gainful Employment. | 
1. Labourers and Unskilled Workers (Not Agriculture, Mining, or 
NOLS INS tk 5 eo es hee oe ee em Sg 29 " 29 3 aid 3 9 9 41 ---- 41 
PRALINE SHAT Cy S LOCKE TS CL Sexe meee eee mes wo ill 1 12 5 2 5 6 6 22 1 25 
8. Loggers, Lumbermen, etc... ae be eet Ss 14 ? ele! a ee 1 2 ae 2 17 —- 17 
MNT Gt Steatied = mee eileen MMI SO eee ie ree. 6 1 fi 6 6 2 1 3 14 2 | 16 
5. Domestic Servants, N.E.S... 25 ee 1 alat 12 x 1 al = il al 1 18 14 
6 arm, Liabourers= === +f 10 i 10 1 aes 1 Gy - 2 : 13 3 
7. Miners—Hard Rock ___.. ue = 10 — 10 Se = 2 1 a 11 = 11 
8. Other @lericala.= sae sad 4 3 ff 1 = 1 1 1 6 3 | 9 
9. Salesmen and Saleswomen 2 1 3 1 1 4 | 4 6 | 2 4 
Oe Cammenterscs ese Ue aie ee ens = 4 4 2 Be 2 1 se 1 7 ae 
1. INurses-—Graduates. =.= seem ten nee ee ee 2 ee ay 6 6 a 3 ee 1 1 — tigi | i 
Painters, Decorators, and Glaziers oe Ca 3 2 : 2 1 = il 1 1 i fee | 2 
Weathers: ards Wiarlless cs = memento map ee Oy eee 3 3 6 E eer) 1 3 4 : 
WM gb Xe] el Dro es dc) meee re es ee ee Sen ea et ee 5 = Sra 1 a= 1 : = 3 
12. Housekeepers, Matrons, and Stewardesses. ae 4 4 1 1 ss) 3 a 
Ntrsesting Drain in oo eee eee 2 eee ee Eee ene) ee ee ae 5 5 = ste eee a 5 5 
Loe VOOG LUNN ers lan ets: Cf Cua eee ener ON 4 4 - — —- | = ae . 
ide Barbers, Hairdressers: and Manicuricstsm ses. == ee v2 2 1 1 - -- - 2 : a 
Car: Buildersiand Rep airs Mens earn nee eee 3 3 z SFR 54 H ? 
1 ECG eb ob Coo R I NIN Opie tecnaa Seared ee ae ee ee 3 3 = > | z ; 
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The information secured regarding these institutions was similar to that 
resulting from the questionnaire. It was not possible to secure information 
with regard to venereal disease patients under treatment; consequently these 
are not included in this survey and would constitute an additional burden on 
the public of this Province. 

During the calendar year 1936, the latest period for which the informa- 
tion was available, 761 patients were admitted to mental hospitals in British 
Columbia. Forty-three patients in this group had resided three years or less 
in the Province at the date of their admittance, 24 of these being male and 19 
female. The economic status of patients confined in mental institutions is 
defined in departmental records as: dependent, marginal, or comfortable; it 
was considered that these classifications correspond to some extent with the 
definitions used in the questionnaire survey which were: not able to pay, 
doubtful, or able to pay. Accordingly, as the following table indicates, only 
one of the 43 patients concerned could be classed definitely as able to pay, 27 
could be considered doubtful, and the remaining 15 would probably not be able 
to pay either in full or in part. Residence was unknown for 176 patients. 


INMATES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA MENTAL HOSPITALS ADMITTED DURING 1936 AND 
RESIDENT THREE YEARS OR LESS IN THE PROVINCE. 


SEX. 
Economic Status. Total. 
Male. | Female. 
2B SPYING (5 SF ete Sa“ pe ane Si eee ee Pola ae Ew | al Sa PN 2p Sec nr ee Dee oe 8 | 7 15 
Via ver Sate | ee See ee eee ee Bee ne ee ee A Sie en a Ee 16 11 27 
Ger ae AN Ce ee ee SR Ok Oe ee ee ee ee) ee eee ee ee eee x5 | 1 L 
Sis ee eg 2, ea rn Ln Be ee 24 | 19 43 


Twenty-four of these patients were under 40 years of age when admitted, 
and it is reasonable to expect that a number will remain in the institutions for 


some years to come. TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL. 


At December 31, 1937, there were 1,419 patients on record in the Division 
of Tuberculosis Control, who had been reported during the year 1937. Of this 
number, 92 had resided in the Province three years or less, and it is this group 
of 92 persons which comprises the “ group” referred to in succeeding para- 
graphs. 

The group was made up of 58 males and 34 females. Some of them, 18 in 
number, were confined in institutions, but a larger proportion (67) were out- 
patients dwelling at home. All of the 18 tuberculosis patients confined in insti- 
tutions were included in the direct questionnaire survey discussed elsewhere. 


Male. Female. Total. 


Confined in institutions. 12 6 “ 
Atihonices ee = oe a 397° I} 28 67 
Not stated (but not in institutions) —--___- -___---- 7 a 7 

58 34 92 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
Thirty-nine patients had resided in the Province less than a year at the 
date of their admittance during 1936. Twenty-six had resided in British 
Columbia between one and two years, while the balance of 27 had lived between 
two and three years in the Province before their admission as patients in 1936. 
The following table provides more detailed information on this point. 
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TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS ON RECORD AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1987, SHOWING THE CASES REPORTED 
DURING 1936 BY LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AT DATE OF ADMISSION. 


SEX. 
Length of Residence in British Columbia at Date of Admission in 1936. Total. 
Male. Female. 
Under t year... = sss = we i ee 8 ee ee ee ee 21 18 39 
30 yea 099 years ee 17 9 26 
2.0 years to 2.999 years_____ AS a BOE NS eee 20 J 27 


Potals. = & be ee eee ee 58 | 34 | 92 


As mentioned previously, the 18 tuberculosis patients confined in Provincial 
institutions were also included in the questionnaire survey, and as such they 
form a part of the various analyses derived from the questionnaires. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN UNDER CARE AND PERSONS TAKEN CARE OF UNDER 
‘““ UNMARRIED PARENTS ACT.” 


The total number of neglected children under care during the period April 
1, 1936, to March 31, 1937, was 389, and the total number of cases cared for 
under the “ Unmarried Parents Act” in the same period was 544. Informa- 
tion regarding the length of residence in the Province of these two groups is 
meagre, but it is reasonable to assume that a number have resided three years 
or less in the Province. 

SUMMARY. 

From this analysis it can be seen that of those having residence of three 
years or less in the Province who are inmates of our hospitals and other insti- 
tutions where payment is expected for services rendered, that 52.8 per cent. 
were, in November, 1937, either actually public charges or likely to become 
such. The questionnaire also shows in gaols, prison farms, and industrial 
schools which are a responsibility of the Provincial Government, a total popula- 
tion at the same date of 686, and of this total 97 had resided in the Province 
three years or less. 

The analysis shows further that during the calendar year 1936 alone, out 
of the total population of 761 admitted to mental hospitals in this Province 
during that year, 43 had resided three years or less in the Province. 

Complete and accurate information with regard to the total movement of 
people from the Prairie Provinces or the character of that movement is not 
available, and cannot be until a proper census is taken. However, there is no 
doubt that this influx has in many cases put a severe strain on the social and 
educational institutions of the Province. 

In order to get an illustration of this problem, particularly from the educa- 
tional point of view, information was received with regard to the Matsqui- 
Sumas-Abbotsford educational area. The area covers 154.5 square miles or 
98,886 acres, mostly rural. There are three high and sixteen elementary 
schools. In December, 1937, there was a total number of 1,694 pupils enrolled 
in the schools. Of this number, 246 had arrived in that area from the Prairie 
Provinces during the last three years. In addition, about 600 other families, 
not having children of school age, have settled in this area during the same 
period. It is estimated that of all new families arriving in this district, 95 per 
cent. are from the Prairie Provinces. There is no doubt that many of these 
people are an immediate asset to the Province, and it is likely that all of these 
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new arrivals are of a quality equal to those who have lived in the Province pre- 
viously. They have migrated because of economic stress and undoubtedly in 
time a reasonable proportion of them will make good, but the immediate point 
at issue is that because of their economic position they become in many cases a 
direct and immediate public responsibility, and in all cases the Province has the 
responsibility of providing them with educational facilities and other social ser- 
vices. This is definitely to be looked upon as a national and not a Provincial 


problem. 
THE PROBLEM OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


The problem of indigency in this Province brings with it the problem of 
responsibility. On the basis of the B.N.A. Act certain responsibilities are 
placed on the Dominion and Provincial Governments, and certain taxing powers 
are allotted, and in the event of disagreement, final decision rests with the Privy 
Council in Great Britain. Further, provinces have delegated certain functions 
to the municipalities; these latter are really the agents for the provinces, and 
the problems and difficulties of the agents ultimately and inevitably must become 
the problems of the principals. 

Difficulty has arisen from time to time in the administration of assistance 
to the indigent because of the difficulty of defining responsibility clearly. It is 
reasonable that the responsibility for a particular service should lie with the 
branch of the government best fitted to provide that service adequately and 
efficiently, and that the distribution of taxing powers should be in accordance 
with the allocation of responsibility. Further, the taxing powers should be so 
distributed as to attain the greatest degree of equity in the ultimate tax burden. 

The principle upon which the B.N.A. Act appears to have been based is 
that the major responsibility for social services applies to the Provinces, and 
that they in turn are free to make what arrangements they desired with their 
own local Governments. The vagueness of the B.N.A. Act in regard to the 
responsibility for social services is largely due to the fact that many of the 
problems which have given rise to these services were then considered unimpor- 
tant, or did not exist. The Dominion Government has wide powers of taxation. 
In practice it has been necessary for the Dominion Government to come to the 
assistance of the provinces with regard to certain services and to assume 
responsibility for others. The result has been something in the nature of a 
makeshift and has led to inefficiency and friction in administration. 

It is essential that, in the near future, the responsibilities of the Dominion 
and the provinces for social services be more definitely established so that more 
efficient and permanent machinery may beset up. Jurisdictional disputes being 
fewer, co-operation between provinces and the Dominion Government will 
become more satisfactory. 

For more efficient results it may be found that major changes in regard to 
responsibility may be necessary. Unemployment relief and certain health 
activities may come to be considered as purely national problems. That the 
latter cannot be satisfactorily carried out through unrelated activities of sepa- 


rate Provinces is shown by the following statement: 

“ When it is remembered also that about 2 per cent. of the people of Canada (over 
200,000) are ill in bed on a given day, and furthermore that, according to medical 
authorities, fully 50 per cent. of this illness (over 100,000) is preventable through proper 
preventive treatment, the national character of the challenge to better health is at once 
obvious. Surely technicalities in the B.N.A. Act should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of a co-ordinated national attack on the health situations in the Provinces. 
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“Great national scourges that ignore provincial boundary lines—such as cancer, 
tuberculosis, venereal disease and mental illness—can best be attacked by the unity, 
rather than by nine more or less sporadic provincial attacks. Provincial administration 
of our health services is desirable; but federal aid and leadership are also essential for 
the achievement of the best results.’’2 


When it has been determined what is the proper agency to perform specific 
social services, the question of adequate income automatically arises. ‘The 
question of taxing power should be based on the question of proper responsi- 
bility. Unless each Province and the Dominion have sufficient sources of 
revenue to carry out their responsibilities, any distribution of functions will 
be largely useless. 

Due consideratiormust also be given the question of equity. Apart from 
adequacy of revenue it is of vital importance that the taxing powers possessed 
by the Dominion and the Provinces be of a character that will fall most fairly, 
having due regard to the nature of the services performed by both governing 
powers respectively. Fees and licences should not become, under the stress of 
poverty, taxes for general revenue. Social services should not become a burden 
on land owners. On the grounds of financial necessity a great number of social 
services in British Columbia have been imposed on the municipalities. As these 
bodies have only one important source of income (land and to a lesser extent 
improvements) certain difficulties have arisen. On the surface this may seem 
to be a purely provincial matter, but actually it is part of the problem of 
Dominion-Provincial relations. 

British Columbia has been faced with rapidly increasing costs for types 
of services never conceived of when the division of responsibilities and taxing 
powers between the Dominion and provinces was determined by the B.N.A. Act 
of 1867. The result has been that the existing sources of revenue have been 
badly strained. The privilege of taxing the valuable land within municipal 
boundaries had been given to the local governing units. To have taken this 
back, and offered something less, would have created a tremendous disturbance. 
Instead the Provincial Government placed many additional responsibilities on 
municipalities. (The development of financial devolution in regard to educa- 
tional costs is typical and extraordinarily illustrative). Due to the force of 
circumstances land has been forced to absorb a heavy burden, and considerable 
inequity has resulted. While some might blame the Provincial Government, 
it must be obvious that circumstances beyond its control, and in large measure 
resulting from the provisions of the B.N.A. Act, have brought about this result. 
Thus, although it may seem paradoxical, the distress of the municipalities is an 
index of the distress of the Provincial Government. The Province cannot 
relieve the distress of the municipalities unless the weight is lifted from its own 
shoulders or the means of carrying it improved. 


EDUCATION. 
THE GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The present school system in British Columbia came into operation sixty- 
five years ago. In 1872-1873 there were twenty-five school districts with 1,028 
students enrolled, at a total cost of $41,133.50. 


(82) Typewritten “ Copy of an Address given by Dr. G. M. Weir, Provincial Secretary, 
October 9, 1934”; Legislative Library, pp. 6 and 7. 
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The steady growth of the system is shown in Table 74. This growth is 
shown at five-year intervals, and information is given regarding the number 
of school districts, the total enrolment, the average total attendance, the per- 
centage of the attendance to the enrolment, and the total cost of the system 
borne by both the Province and the municipalities. The lower costs during 
the War were made possible by teachers accepting relatively lower salaries. 
The larger expenditures following the War were due to the increase in salaries 
and overdue improvements in equipment. The higher level of prices was also 
a factor, as well as the inauguration of new services. During the recent depres- 
sion the curtailment of expenditures has been necessary, and a similar situation 
has arisen with regard to capital equipment, so that larger expenditures will 
likely be required in the future. 

Table 75 shows the total cost of education as borne by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and the school districts from 1871-72 to 1935-36. This does not 
include any income from fees or other sources which might have accrued. 


TABLE 74. 


GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, 1872-73 TO 1932-33. 
(Shown at 5-Year Intervals.) 


Number of Average 
Year. School Enrolment. Daily Percentage. Total Cost. 
Districts. Attendance. 
1872-73 25 1,028 575 55 $41,133.50 
1 Ree CM a <a eee eo 45 2,198 1,395 63 48,411.14 
USS 2— Oa ee 59 2,693 1,383 51 60,758.75 
1887-88 104 6,372 3,093 48 113,679.36 
1892-93 __ 169 11,496 T11h 61 215,056.22 
1897-98 __ 213 17,648 11,055 62 425,555.10 
1902-03 268 24,499 16,357 66 604,357.86 
1907-08 189 33,314 23,195 69 1,220,509.85 
1912-13 __ 359 57,608 43,274 75 4,658,894.97 
1917-18 __ 575 67,516 54,746 81 3,519,014.61 
1922-23 744 94,888 77,752 81 7,630,009.54(1) 
1927-28 788 | 108,179 91,760 84 9,261,094.98 (1) 
1932-33 821 | 116,818 104,978 89 8,941,497.34(1) 


(1) This includes the Provincial Grant to the University of British Columbia, but does not include expenditures 


by this institution. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Education, Annual Reports. 


TABLE 75. 


SHARE OF TOTAL COST OF EDUCATION BORNE BY THE PROVINCE AND 


LOCAL AREAS, 1871-72 TO 1936-37. 


Expenditure by cep i He: eae hance me of toot Total 

School Year. Provincial by Loca xpenditure xpenditure ‘ 7 
. Government. Districts. of Total. of Total. Expenditure 

soi as ele ER Le lla ein BE aes ee ee Se See ee ee 
S1154005°" | Se 100 0 $11,540.95 
AL I3375 0.9 lw) eee eee 100 0 41,133.50 
44,534.85 100 0 44,534.85 
43,220.80 100 0 43,220.80 
EN 5S (ea ee eRe Se eer eae 68,691.31 100 0 68,691.31 
10629 fo AB SAGtS4. a ie ae eee 100 0 45,349.84 
1877-78 __.... 48,411.14 | 100 0 48,411.14 
1878-79 43,311.92 100 0 43,311.92 
ESTE heme pees £38 ee 47,006.10 100 0 47,006.10 
1880-81 49,846.07 | 100 0 49,846.07 
Th B38. eens! + Se 58,5167 | ae 100 0 2 Lobes 
1882-83 60,758.75 100 0 60,758.75 


TABLE 75—Continued. 


SHARE OF TOTAL COST OF EDUCATION BORNE BY THE PROVINCE AND 
LOCAL AREAS, 1871-72 TO 1936-37—Continued. 


1883-84 
1884-85 


1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 


School Year. 


Expenditure by 
Provincial 
Government. 


1888-§022 SS 


1889-90 


1390-9 ly Sees, ee et 


1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 


1895-96 


1896—-97__. 


1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 


1900-01 
1901-02 


1902-03 .. 


1903-04 
1904-05 


1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 


1908-09 _ 


1909-10 


1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 


1915-16 
1916-17 


gi Us Ces Ua fecsoa Se eee eee ee 


1918-19 
1919-20 


1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1924-25 


AD 4 


1926-27 SS 


1927-28 


1934-35 


1985-36 


68,953.57 
79,701.10 


98,616.14 
106,226.64 
113,679.36 

ws 125,819.46 
143,633.64 


154,294.96 
173,378.53 
174,775.43 
195,911.53 
208,000.60 


234,335.04 
236,681.82 
290,255.26 
336,016.30 
307,479.00 


350,532.31 
438,086.20 
473,802.29 
453,313.00 
479,158.30 


444,542.88 
474,608.11 
544,671.60 
626,074.19 
818,575.90 


1,001,807.99 
1,151,714.70 
1,663,003.34 
1,885,654.11 
1,607,650.83 


1,591,322.43 
1,600,124.89 
1,653,796.60 
1,791,153.47 
2,155,934.61 


2,931,572.25 
3,141,757.95 
3,176,686.28 
3,173,395.26 
3,223,670.82 


3,216,209.05 
3,402,941.25 
3,532,518.95 
3,765,920.69 
3,743,317.08 


3,834,727.19 
4,015.074.37 
2,849,972.02 
2,611,937.80 
2,835,040.74 


2,972,385.04 


Expenditure 
by Local 
Districts. 


$11,344.19 
14,427.51 


17,015.62 
34,441.85 
40,280.79 
51,569.54 
51,438.28 


48,808.54 
93,388.26 
135,299.84 
85,335.34 
81,888.39 


182,160.18 
150,481.52 
130,555.57 
144,451.32 
249,891.47 


244,197.68 
390,163.00 
675,838.75 
921,626.22 
1,098,660.40 


1,639,714.10 
2,730,773.77 
2,995,891.63 
2,749,223.45 
2,309,795.22 


1,625,027.53 
1,637,539.08 
1,865,218.01 
2,437,566.45 
3,314,245.76 


4,238,457.25 
4,691,840.25 
4,453,323.26 
5,023,301.48 
5,105,417.63 


5,095,419.82 
5,769,787.46 
5.728,576.03 
7,384,075.58 
6,264,938.58 


6,226,660.80 
5,704,759.44 
6,091,525.32 
5,601,431.24 
5,623,115.26 


5,802,968.74 


% of Provincial 
Expenditure 
of Total. 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
91 
90 


34 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Education, Annual Reports. 
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% of Local 
Expenditure 
of Total. 


oo 


Total 
Expenditure. 


68,953.57 
79,710.10 


98,616.14 
106,226.64 
113,679.36 
137,163.65 
158,061.15 


171,310.58 
207,820.38 
215,056.22 
247,481.07 
259,438.88 


283,143.58 
330,069.58 
425,555.10 
421,351.64 
389,367.39 


532,692.49 
588,567.72 
604,357.86 
597,764.32 
729,049.77 


688,740.56 
864,771.11 
1,220,509.85 
1,547,700.41 
1,917,236.30 


2,641,522.09 
3,882,488.47 
4,658,894.97 
4,634,877.56 
3,917,446.05 


3,216,349.96 
3,237,663.97 
3,519,014.61 
4,228,719.92 
5,470,180.37 


7,170,029.50 
7,833,578.20 
7,630,009.54 
8,196,696.74 
8,329,088.45 


8,311,628.87 
9,172,728.71 
9,261,094.98 
11,149,996.27 
10,008,255.66 


10,061,387.99 
9,719,333.81 
8,941,497.34 
8,213,369.04 
8,458,156.00 


8,775,353.78 


ee 


Part of the Province is organized into municipalities classed as City and 
as District municipalities. Each of these constitutes a Municipal School Dis- 
trict, although the boundaries may be extended by the Council of Public 
Instruction, that is, the Cabinet, if considered expedient, so as to include for 
educational purposes only any area of adjoining territory that is not within 
a municipality. 

The part so organized is but a small fraction of the total area of the 
Province, being about one-half of one per cent. Each of these districts elect 
a Board of School Trustees whose powers and duties are to provide and 
administer the services of education subject to the provisions of the Public 
Schools Act. 

These municipal school districts are divided into the following sub-classes: 

(a) City school districts of the first class having a daily average 
attendance of 1,000 or over. 

(b) City school districts of the second class having a daily average 
attendance of between 250 and 1,000. 

(c) City school districts of the third class having a daily average 
attendance of less than 250. 

(d) District Municipality school districts. 

The remainder of the Province is considered unorganized territory, and 
the responsibility of administering this vast area rests directly upon the 
Provincial Government. Under the authority vested in it, the Council of 
Public Instruction creates, as need requires, rural school districts throughout 
this area. These districts are subject to local assessment and so are in large 
measure financially self-supporting, although they receive in addition all the 
usual grants and in several particulars, special treatment. (Many of these 
schools, prior to an Order of the Council of Public Instruction of June 13, 1933, 
were largely supported by the Government.) 

Thus the Province consists of municipal and rural school districts, all of 
which are largely self-supporting, assessments from the former going to the 
local municipal council and from the latter to the Provincial Government; in 
addition both receive grants from the Provincial Treasury as refunds for 
advances. 

There are also community school districts for Doukhobours. These have 
the same status as rural school districts but are without exception admin- 
istered by Official Trustees. 

Under the present Act, although all school districts are administered by a 
local Board of School Trustees, the Council of Public Instruction may replace a 
local Board with an Official Trustee. In practice this is only done when the 
change is recommended by an inspector, and public feeling is in favour of such 
amove. It sometimes happens that the local administrative machinery breaks 
down due to neglect or even perhaps to there being nobody in the district eligible 
to seek election. 

At present the Province is extending many aids to the school districts. 
The most important aid is towards teachers’ salaries. Other important aids 
enjoyed at present are that sums may be paid at the discretion of the Council of 
Public Instruction towards the establishment and maintenance of any school in 
a rural or community school district.’ 


(83) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1936, Chapter 253, Section 22 (1). 
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Any school district giving satisfactory courses in manual training, or in 
home economics, or in agricultural, commercial, technical, or vocational educa- 
tion, or in physics or chemistry may receive grants up to one-half the cost 
of additional and necessary equipment with a limit of $500 in respect to any 
one course.5# 


Districts establishing or adding to their library are eligible with certain 
limits, to receive an equal amount from the Government,*®° and 
“ When the Board of School Trustees of any school district maintains a technical 
school pursuant to this Act, there shall be granted by the Council of Public Instruction 
and paid to the Board from the Provincial Treasury such sums by way of assistance 
towards equipment, instruction, and supervision as the Council in each case may from 
time to time determin&.’’56 
Similar provisions apply to night schools.8* Aid is also given in the matter of 
conveyance of children to school.88 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has power to grant school reserve 
and Crown lands to Boards of School Trustees.89 


These Provincial aids are conditional on the manner in which the local 
district and Board are conducted, as outlined in Section 20 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1936. 


Certain problems are in large measure peculiar to British Columbia and 
are due to the varied conditions to be found in the Province. An idea of these 
varied conditions can be obtained from the following extract: 

“Elementary school pupils are housed and taught in buildings and environment of 
great variety and marked contrast. Some are in modern city buildings as complete as 
are to be found on the American continent. Others are modest but comfortable frame 
buildings in small towns or amid ideal rural surroundings. Many are in remote and 
lonely places beside a lake, under a towering mountain capped by snow, or on an arid 
plateau where all vegetation is brown and dusty. Some are on beautiful but lonely 
islands in the Pacific, where the settler is part farmer, part fisherman, and part lumber- 
man. Some are on steep mountain sides in ‘Company Towns,’ where tall chimneys of 
pulp-mill or smelter form the centre of a busy industrial life. Some are close to the 
water on an arm of the sea, which is the outlet of a salmon river, and the site of a 
canning factory, and some stand on ground over coal-mines. Some have ideal surround- 
ings, but the school buildings themselves are primitive and very small. Many are built 
of logs. Some are not larger than 15 x 18 feet with a ceiling just above your head.9 
Some have attractive grounds, some have bare and unattractive yards, and some are 
built on rocks. In a number of them the children show unmistakable signs of Indian 
blood. Some of these buildings are tidy and clean inside, and some are sadly in need 
of paint, whitewash and soap,’’91 
British Columbia is essentially a primary-producing area, and its principal 

industries are of an extractive nature. Accordingly, the population is to be 
found in seattered communities. The result is additional expense as shown 


in the following quotation: 


(84) Op. cit., Section 23 (1). 

(85) Ibid., Section 24 (1). 

(86) Ibid., Section 25. 

(87) Ibid., Section 26. 

(88) Ibid., Section 27. 

(89) Ibid., Section 28. 

(90) School buildings have improved since this was written in 1925. 

(91) “ Survey of the School System,” J. H. Putman and G. M. Weir, 1925, p. 20. 
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“Many of these inspectors spend nearly all their time in organizing new schools in 
pioneer districts or in arranging to close up a school where for some reason—the 
exhaustion of timber supply in a sawmill region or the ‘ petering out’ of a mining camp 
—there are no longer children enough to keep a school in operation. In this connection 
tribute should be paid to the liberality of the Government, which allows no school to 
close as long as there are at least six pupils in attendance.’’92 

The Council of Public Instruction is given a considerable amount of control. 
Such important matters as what the compulsory age for school attendance shall 
be, who shall be eligible to teach, what shall be taught, when schools shall close, 
and when they shall be established, are determined by Provincial Statute, or 
by virtue of such authority. But within these broad limits local Boards are 
allowed a considerable degree of latitude. The standard of the local schools 
is largely determined by the Board of School Trustees. The character of the 
school buildings and the salaries paid above the basic salary can be determined 
by local judgment. 

The school levy, in municipalities (not including Village municipalities) 
takes the form of a tax rate applied to the assessed value of the land, and 
sometimes the improvements, in the municipality. By law, City and District 
municipalities are not allowed to assess improvements for taxation purposes 
at over 75 per cent. of their value. 

This limit is not so important in practice as the municipalities prefer not 
to assess Improvements as high as 75 per cent. In 1936, out of 33 cities 
(including Vancouver) 4 did not tax improvements at all, 7 cities taxed them 
at between 1 and 25 per cent., 20 cities between 26 and 50 per cent., and 2 
cities between 51 and 65 per cent.; out of 28 districts 7 did not tax improve- 
ments at all, 5 did, but only at between 1 and 25 per cent. of their value, 16 
between 26 and 50 per cent. actual value, and none at over 50 per cent.9? In 
most of these municipalities the total value of the improvements is far greater 
than the total value of the land. Yet the improvements, although the major 
part of the tctal real estate values in the area are taxed very lightly, while the 
land, which is the lesser part, bears most of the tax burden. 

Because of these variations in the manner in which improvements are 
taxed the school rate varies in different municipalities. The present basis of 
making Provincial grants in aid of teachers’ salaries (being based in part on 
the assessed value of the land plus 75 per cent. the assessed value of the im- 
provements) to local school districts is an attempt to equalize these differences. 
But the real trouble is the inequitable and varying manner in which land is 
taxed but not improvements. Another complication is that municipalities do 
their own assessing and these assessments are not in line with one another. 

From 1871 to 1888 the total cost of public education was borne by the 
Provincial Government. From 1888-1889 the school districts have paid an 
increasingly large share of the total cost. In 1907 the point was reached where 
both the Province and the school districts were paying approximately equal 
amounts. 

The process of transference of responsibility from the Provincial Govern- 
ment to local school districts was a gradual one, but the year 1893 marked a 


fundamental change. 


(92) Op. cit. 
Note.—Minimum number of pupils more recently raised to eight. 
now used in organizing new districts. 


(93) British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Report, 1936. 
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Comparatively little of inspectors’ time is 


“In this year an amendment to the Public Schools Act provided that the salaries 
of the teachers in these cities should be fixed and paid at the discretion of the School 
Trustees and such salaries and all other ordinary expenses should be borne and paid 
by the Municipal Corporations. The government grant to these cities for education 
became at the same time a per capita grant of $10, paid quarterly by the Minister of 
Finance out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund and based on the average daily attendance 
of pupils for the half-year preceding the payment.’’94 

The City school boards were also allowed the Provincial Revenue Tax.9® It 
will be noted that the local board now fixed the salary; previously this had 
been done by the Province. In regard to the new fiscal relationship the Tech- 
nical Adviser to the British Columbia Commission on School Finance had the 
following to say: “ 

“Up to this time one might say that the cities were helping the Government to pay 
the cost of education. Beginning with 1893 the conditions are reversed, and the Govern- 
ment is helping the cities to pay the cost of education.’ 

This arrangement applied only to those municipal school districts which were 
situated within City municipalities. The Province still paid the entire cost 
of education in district municipalities and in unorganized territory. It is not 
necessary here to give in detail the story of this development. 

In 1893 grants to schools were made on the per capita pupil attendance 
basis. This was found to be unsatisfactory, and in 1905 the grant was made 
on the basis of the teacher’s salary. 

The process of devolution and the development of local financial responsi- 
bility was continued until today all school districts, municipal and rural, are 
legally required to contribute to the cost of education. The responsibility 
was first placed on the cities of Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, and 
Nanaimo, then on all cities, then on all municipalities and regularly organized 
rural school areas, and finally on all school districts. 

In 1933 Provincial grants to schools were placed on the assessment basis. 
The assessed value of the land in the school district, plus 75 per cent. of the 
assessed value of the improvements, is taken as the rate base for computation 
purposes. Teachers are divided into four classes, and basic wages are estab- 
lished for each of these classes. In order to ascertain the responsibility of 
the school district, a mill rate is applied to the rate base, and this levy 
will yield in theory a certain sum. This sum is divided by the number of 
teachers of a particular class employed in the school district, and this repre- 
sents the amount per teacher for which the local board is responsible. The 
difference between this amount and the basic wage becomes the amount of the 
grant from the Provincial Treasury for each teacher in that class employed. 
Anything paid above the basic wage is the responsibility of the local board. 
Teachers at present are divided into four classes: 

(1) high school teachers, 
(2) junior high school teachers, principals of superior schools, nurses 
and dental surgeons, 


(3) elementary school teachers where no junior high school exists, 


(94) “The History of Education . . . ete.,” by D. L. MacLaurin, 1985, page 2133. 
(95) British Columbia, Statutes, 1893, ¢. 41. 
(96) “School Finance in British Columbia,” by H. B. King, 1935, page 10. 
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(4) elementary school teachers where there is a junior high school 
in the district.97 


The formula for the grant paid by the Province in respect to each teacher 
employed, when the basic salary is paid, is: 


‘ Rate base appropriate mill rate 
Basie salary minus = 


Number of teachers employed9§ 


A different mill rate is applied for different classes of teachers and school 
districts. 


In rural school districts revenue is obtained for school purposes from the 
personal property tax and also from the tax on real property. In municipalities 
personal property may not be taxed for this purpose. In school districts where 
improvements are not assessed, a higher rate may be applied to a restricted rate 
base consisting of land alone. Thus there results a very heavy burden on land. 
The following quotation indicates the inequitable tax burden that results in 
many cases from this system: 

“You may find a school section . . . where there are fifty small holdings and 
ten large farms. The farms pay nearly all the school tax and the small holdings supply 
the children.”’99 

Many of our District municipalities are predominantly rural, and yet a small 
area of the municipality, close to a city, may have a large residential popula- 
tion on behalf of which many costly social services are operated to be paid 
for by the landowners. The danger in transferring more and more financial 
responsibility to the municipalities from the Province is that the municipalities 
have only one important revenue source, and while this is productive, there 
is a limit to the yield. The Province, on the other hand, has a wider variety 
of revenue sources. 

This whole question is of course irrevocably tied up with the larger ques- 
tions of Dominion-Provincial-Municipal responsibilities and taxing powers. In 
his Report, the Technical Adviser to the British Columbia Commission on 
School Finance wrote: 


“Tt has been obvious, especially within the last year or two, that no adjustment of 
the taxation system can be made without a change in the financial relations of the 
Dominion and the Provinces, and a reshifting of sources of revenue and of responsibilities 
between the two. No piecemeal solution having to do with taxation for school purposes 
ean be successful apart from a general recasting of the entire system as it affects 
Dominion, Provinces, and Municipalities . . . A solution which might make provision 
for education alone merely shifts the problem, and while it would be of advantage for 
the immediate future to have what might appear a secure provision for the financing 
of education, before long new problems arising from the lack of proper adjustment 
between the Provinces and the Dominion would affect the financing of education along 
with the financing of all other Provincial activities.”’100 


The question of control is lmked up to some extent with the problems of 
finance. Local control is very considerable, especially when the situation today 
is contrasted with that of sixty years ago. The following is a description of 
the trend that has been manifested: 


(97) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1936, Chapter 253. 

(98) In districts where Junior High Schools are established the number of elementary 
teachers used in computation of grants is the actual number plus two-thirds of the number 
of junior high school teachers. 

(99) “Survey of the School System,” by J. H. Putman and G. M. Weir, 1925, page 272. 

(100) “ School Finance in British Columbia,” by H. B. King, 1935, page 80. 
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“ Beginning with a highly-centralized system in 1871, in practice controlled from 
Victoria by one man, the school administration has developed in the direction of local 
control until its cities, district municipalities, and regularly organized rural sections have 
as much voice in school affairs as the older Provinces of Canada, and the States of the 
American Union, the only marked difference being that the Provincial Treasury bears a 
larger proportion of the total cost of education than is borne by any other province or 
state in America.’’101 


In practice the local bodies are subject to regulations passed by the Council 
of Public Instruction. But a great many details that arise in practice are left 
to the discretion of the local Board, and within these limits the policy of the local 
Board may very considerably influence the cost of education in that area. An 
extravagant Board could spend much more than the amount actually necessi- 
tated by Provincial regulations. Local Boards have great leeway in the matter 
of school buildings; all that the Provincial Government requires is that the 
building used is suitable, has adequate sanitary arrangements, is heated if 
necessary, and has fire-escapes, etc., if these are required, but no maximum is 
set. In regard to teachers’ salaries the local Boards can pay as high a salary 
as they wish. Local Boards could, if they desired, supply text books free to 
pupils. There is no limit to the additions they may make to their libraries. 

The Province has determined the age limits between which children must 
attend school; it has also largely determined the curriculum, and in regard to 
quality it sets basic standards. Thus municipal areas, which pay most of the 
bill, are allowed to determine what additional services the local district will 
provide. 

The appointment of an Official Trustee is a comparatively recent innovation 
in the history of public school administration in this Province. It has resulted 
in greater efficiency and economy. In small rural school districts it is in- 
efficient to have three school trustees administering one school serving, perhaps, 
the educational needs of six or eight children. This system was first inaugu- 
rated in 1919.1°2, Upon the appointment of such an official by the Council of 
Public Instruction the trustees for the district shall cease to hold office. The 
Official Trustee possesses all the powers of a local Board, and in addition he 
may be given, by the Council of Public Instruction, any or all powers that he 
would normally have to be given by the voters. 


HEALTH INSPECTION. 


In 1905 it was provided that teachers should report any appearance of an 
infectious or contagious disease.!9® In 1920 Boards of School Trustees were 
empowered to employ nurses and dental surgeons, and the Provincial Govern- 
ment undertook to make grants in aid towards their salaries.1°* In 1910 there 
was passed a “ Schools Health Inspection Act’”’; at least once a year teachers, 
children, and the premises had to be inspected by a duly qualified medical prac- 
titioner. The sight and the hearing of the pupils was also to be examined, and 
any defect reported to the parent or guardian. It was the duty of the school 


(101) “Survey of the School System,” by J. H. Putman and G. M. Weir, 1925, page 19. 
(102) British Columbia, Statutes, 1919, Chapter 75. 

(108) Jbid., 1905, Chapter 44. 

(104) Jbid., 1920, Chapter 82. 
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Board to see that the Provisions of the Health Act were carried out.1° This 
was made mandatory only for municipal school districts in 1927, the other 
school districts being empowered to undertake such a service at their discre- 
tion.1°6 Jn 1932 appointments by school Boards had to have the sanction of 
the Council of Public Instruction and the Provincial Board of Health.107 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Two normal schools are operated by the Provincial Government: one, 
established in 1901, in Vancouver, and the other in Victoria, established in 1915. 
Both of these include Model School sections. In 1931 attendance at these 
schools was limited to 140 in Victoria and 220 in Vancouver, and in 1932 the 
tuition fee was raised to one hundred dollars per annum!°8 and is now one hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


British Columbia was the first Province in Canada to conduct education 
by correspondence. This was inaugurated in 1919 with courses in mining, 
followed by courses in elementary subjects for children in isolated districts. 
These courses now cover elementary and high school subjects and are for 
pupils who are unable to attend a public school.199 

Pupils eligible for Correspondence Instruction in elementary subjects are: 


(1) Those residing over three miles from the nearest elementary 
school which is open. 

(2) Those residing three miles or less from a public school or from 
a point at which the school bus stops who for some special reason 
cannot attend school. In these cases, the application must be 
accompanied by a statement from a doctor or other responsible 
official recommending that the pupil be enrolled. 


The following Table shows the enrolment in elementary correspondence 
courses: 


Enrolment. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. Dec., 1937. 

Gradepi tee memes pe eee 1a 0 SST ee eee | 127 166 168 158 
CO aKa (ae 10 Geese Mets EST ie, See ae ee 115 131 171 151 
Gara deal Vir ee 2 ee seen. tits as Se 142 120 132 115 
Gra ders ce ee 115 136 122 109 
(@Raraite [int\ "pu aioe erechee oie ete ea ne ee eee eee Tal 113 115 84 
GYRUS VAL ae eee ee ee ee ee ee ee Ae 82 96 98 101 
Ge ORV AT see eee rg ek oe i WR nk # yen kD 97 78 93 97 
(SHENG Koei 1 Ce Gnes s ee Se ee ee eee 91 85 94 74 

886 925 993 889 
AColte Cla cass a ke. Ae oe ee Bees eee 211 835 147 86 


- Average Cost per Pupil (School Year 1936-37). Based upon the total 
enrolment, the average cost per pupil for the entire school year was $13.68. 
This includes the cost of writing, printing, distributing, and marking lessons 


(105) Op. cit., 1910, Chapter 45. 

(106) Ibid., 1926-1927, Chapter 63. 

(107) Ibid., 1932, Chapter 46. 

(108) “History of Education . . . in British Columbia,” by Dr. D. L. MacLaurin, 
1935, page 182. 

(109) British Columbia, Statutes, 1929, Chapter 55. 
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but not the cost of postage, text-books and the Travelling Library. A study 
of geographic distribution of pupils in the correspondence schools indicates the 
scattered nature of the population in British Columbia. 


Distribution of Pupils. 


District. No. of Pupils. 
Le Athn-Telegraph Creel 2 2 vie. see eee eee 1 
20 Peaces Rivers =.= . seg he Ae 6 a ae ae 50 
3. Prince Rupert-Smithers .___. BENE ble cai) Cicer ied 67 
4. ‘Fort Pracer-t ort Georee) ke oe eee 78 
Oe WED OU eg eee Sembee betel 01 hn Mes Aichi WR A)! ah 9h 83 
6. Vancouver Island Wests Soe! dere SE mM oth Bent pet as 171 
TP OWer  WLalayettcle ae ee eee ee eee ee ee 151 
BS. ORANG CAD sn 8 ed a ee Lelie 
9. Kootenay _______.. Eee Mees Tare eae Ribe Senh er +. APRN 103 


(Outside of Province, 13 pupils.) 


High School Correspondence Courses were commenced in British Columbia 
in 1929 in order to afford a measure of secondary education to young people 
living at distances from high schools. More recently the scope of the work 
has been extended to include vocational training along technical lines and also 
to provide means of supplementing the instruction given in the smaller high 
schools of the Province. This latter is of particular value in the small schools 
where it is difficult to provide adequately for instruction in a full high school 
course. The total cost to the Provincial Government in 1936-37 was as follows: 


High School Courses, including Commercial. $26,091.19 

Technical-Vocational courses (Adult Education 
VOte) PU MOUNT eS Be A Te! 3,347.89 
Total Cost 1... th el a eee wee $30,245.02 


In addition to serving the needs of families out of reach of schools there 
are several other groups participating in correspondence courses: 

(1) Patients in Sanatoria, the Solarium and in Hospitals generally. 

(2) Young persons engaged in either full-time or part-time employ- 
ment and unable to attend school. 

(3) Inmates of the Okalla Prison Farm. 

(4) Students in the Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools. 

(5) Young men indentured as apprentices under the B.C. Apprentice- 
ship Act who cannot get the special courses desired in technical 
and night schools. 

(6) Adults in any part of the Province who wish to improve their 
general education or to receive training along technical or voca- 
tional lines. 

(7) Students enrolled in high and superior schools who are unable to 
obtain instruction in certain subjects in those schools. 

There are no age-limits, and it is now possible for any person with sufficient 
scholastic ability to profit by the instruction to register for suitable courses. 
Fees are charged ranging from $2.00 to $10.00 depending on the type of 
course taken. 
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The enrolment for the high school courses, year 1936-1937 was 2,068. The 
following Table shows the percentage of students enrolled living at various 


distances from the nearest high school: PariGenk 
Tet weenuats Mel Outi Led me Batu ew Bok ll hese oe baud 4 44 
AS ao Weal Te SPATE gH Pee eee ek Sn oe, Se eee ee ee 23 
ECOL 2 Meet, Oimes ON) Oth airtel = Me Pg fad ng Fk A hg 12 
LDdehier oa Ren ENP yp ltoce San aeee PES eee aes © eee eee cee fe 
Lge) rahe Bea te a0 agi (cc eee ae ee ee: ft ere 4 Aly 4 
LEU ASTE SoH R28 (COPA Se eee Ee eet are ON! CR EES | eee eee 5 
POE OT a Oy Oe LO ONALLOS x UN eG aolhek Be he shag) ie es oN hen > 
OL cry AC Trt. Dee ae ee ee es eer ee ee eee es Cee Oe 2 


Five students reported living more than 200 miles from a high school and 
two over 500 miles. 


The following Table shows the occupations of the fathers of the students: 


Per Cent. 
Caniiiens mandmrancnersutee. (0) 290 3h We ese 3933 
Mercantile (store-keepers) 202 9 
Transportation (railways and steamships, etc.) 5 
UUTISTSPHL CCIM a paiement 4 
UGUATSESE ABR AYOSDW YRS. Lc. ped NR ee Gee ee ne ee 14 
Reunion in ee sees ety ee ee ee ee a ee 4 
DINER IG AU ig ky oN dl scuba kN blak tte oR dl aa eatin eines ana 4 
Cin ROChVICCre ee 4 
dF ENA MELE gue haart eh at es a te AR 4 
POL CCC Oia ee re ee re Re ee aaa a Neill 3 
US WING AGES oe remem Secreta sa ee A Oe Ee NSE hE 3) 
(AGEN IORES | uO eA eee ela. ioe yee reer eee 3 
AS TT 1h me a neo ee ee i 
NVITS COI ATIC OIG semen ee ee a ese ii 
DeCEASEd eee! PCT Pea As Pe 8 


TEXT-BOOK BRANCH. 


In 1908 a Free Text-book Branch was organized within the Department of 
Education, and the policy was adopted of lending to the pupils through the 
schools elementary texts, while maps and other supplies were given free.11° In 
the interval certain modifications in the manner of handling the free text books 
have been made, but in 1932 the original plan of lending to pupils through the 
schools was re-established. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND. 


In 1920 a School for Deaf and Blind children came under the control of the 
Department of Education,!!1 and provision has been made to admit children 
from other Provinces. Prior to the establishment of this school such children 
were sent to other schools in Canada or in the United States, and the costs were 
borne by the Provincial Government. 


(110) “History of Education . . . in British Columbia,” by D. L. MacLaurin, 1935, 


page 192. 
(111) Ibid., page 195. 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


In 1929 the ‘‘ Teachers’ Pension Act” was passed,!!2 in order to make 
provision for the superannuation of teachers on retirement. 

Four per cent. of a teacher’s salary is deducted and this, after a certain 
number of months, becomes credited to him in a special account. Five per cent. 
interest is allowed on this amount. If a contributor is over 35 years of age he 
may request to have an additional portion of his salary deducted and placed 
to his credit, but this may not be over 8 per cent.; five per cent. interest is 
allowed on this. In addition a contributor may place additional sums in his 
account upon which 5 per cent. is allowed. At a certain age, or at death, etc., 
the amount paid is the amount contributed, plus accrued interest, plus additional 
investments with accrued interest and in addition ‘‘ such sums as double that 
amount of his credit in the Teachers’ Pensions Fund would entitle him to accord- 
ing to the prescribed tables then in force.’”118 

The liability of the Provincial Government is the cost of administration, 
an annual grant of $26,000 over a period of ten years ending March 31, 1938, 
the guarantee of 5 per cent. interest, and the dollar for dollar contribution by 
the Provincial Treasury to the contributor’s pension. 


EDUCATION OF SOLDIERS’ DEPENDENT CHILDREN ACT. 


This Act was passed in 1980 and has not been amended in any important 
particular. A Commission is appointed to administer the Act. Members of 
the Commission may not be paid, but their travelling expenses are refunded.1!14 
The purpose of the Act is to assist in providing high school education for chil- 
dren of men who joined in this Province for service in the Great War and who 
were engaged in active service either at home or abroad. Assistance is not to 
be in excess of $250 a year, and in the event of receiving a Dominion Pension, 
only the balance shall be paid by this Province.115 Assistance shall not be for 
more than four years.116 


INCIDENCE OF EDUCATION COSTS. 


It has long been recognized that the system of financing education in this 
Province mainly through taxing land has resulted in inequities. In 1925 it 
was stated: 

So the school taxation problem in British Columbia is acute and can be 
permanently settled only through a radical change, first in the method of distributing 
provincial aid, and second by finding additional sources of income.’!17 

“No single basis of estimating the burden being borne for school taxation tells the 
whole story. The rate may be high but levied on land only, or an assessment that is 
below real value. Or a rate may be comparatively low and levied on an inflated assess- 
ment. The school tax per head of total population may be comparatively low and yet 
burdensome because of the small per capita wealth.’’118 


A committee was appointed in 1934 to study and report on education finance 
in this Province, and recommended as follows :— 


(112) British Columbia, Statutes, 1929, Chapter 62. 

(113) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1936, Chapter 283, section 14 (1). 

(114) British Columbia, Statutes, Chapter 15, section 11. 

(115) Ibid., section 4. 

(116) Jbid., section 5. 

(117) “Survey of the School System,” by J. H. Putman and G. M. Weir, 1925, page 271. 
(118) Ibid., page 275. 
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(1) The Provincial Government should take over the complete finan- 
cial responsibility for education with the exception of sinking fund 
provisions (i.e., the school districts to be only liable for capital 
works). 

(2) That a uniform Provincial tax be levied on the total assessed 
value of all real property, land and improvements, wherever situ- 
ated in the Province. 

(83) That the personal property tax in extra-municipal areas be 
abolished. 

(4) That the remaining cost of education to be borne out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. 

(5) That the necessary additional Provincial Revenue be obtained 
through either an increase in rate of 1 or 2 per cent. on all incomes 
over $50.00 per month, or a general retail sales tax of 1 per cent., 
or a combination of both.119 

(6) That the present multiplicity of school boards be abolished and 
the Province be divided into larger administrative units (pat- 
terned on the present inspectorial divisions) each to be under the 
control of a Director of Education appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of Education. 

(7), (8), (9), and (10) were concerned with how these recom- 
mendations should be implemented and dealt with questions of 
administration. 

(11) That assessments in different areas should be brought into line; 
at present some are inflated and others deflated. 

(12) That no other relief would have to be granted the municipalities 
if the cost of education was taken off their shoulders.12° 
Adjustment of educational finance in this Province is largely a part of the 
complete adjustment of Provincial-Dominion finance; the minor adjustment is 

impossible without the larger. 


DOMINION ASSISTANCE TO EDUCATION. 


By the Terms of the B.N.A. Act education is a responsibility of the Prov- 
ince, but in certain fields assistance has been given by the Dominion, on a con- 
ditional basis. The first conditional subsidy granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Provinces was a temporary grant in aid of agricultural instruction. 


Agricultural E'ducation. 


The “ Agricultural Aid Act” was passed in 1912 as an experimental 
measure to discover what ways the Dominion could best co-operate with the 
Provinces, pending the adoption of a definite federal policy. Five hundred 
thousand dollars was appropriated to be paid to the Provinces for the benefit 
of agriculture, and this was to be apportioned among the Provinces on the 
basis of population. Expenditures under the grant were subject to approval 
by the Dominion Minister of Agriculture and had to be embodied in an agree- 
ment approved by the Governor-in-Council. 


(119) The Sales Tax is regressive in its incidence, and so, if used, would probably have 
to be in combination with an increased income tax base plus higher proportionate rates on 


larger incomes. 
(120) “School Finance in British Columbia,” by H. B. King, 1935, pages 4 and 5. 
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In 1913 the ‘“ Agricultural Instruction Act” superseded the “ Agricul- 
tural Aid Act,’ and embodied a definite federal policy in aid of instruction in 
agriculture. The sum of $10,000,000 was appropriated for a ten-year period. 
Twenty thousand dollars was to be paid each year to each Province, $20,000 
distributed annually to recognized veterinary colleges in proportion to enrol- 
ment, and the remainder allocated to the Provinces on the basis of population. 

Promotion of agricultural instruction for the farming community under 
the grant can best be classified under four categories. In secondary schools the 
teaching of the first principles of agriculture was carried on, while in Agri- 
cultural colleges and universities emphasis was placed on training teachers, 
investigators, and community leaders. Extension work was promoted in the 
districts to acquaint farmers with the result of research. Finally an attempt 
was made to improve conditions of rural life for women and children by con- 
ducting lectures and demonstrations in household science and home nursing.1!?1 

In British Columbia the work carried out under the grant is illustrated by 
the following statement from the report of the British Columbia Department of 
Agriculture: 

“ . . by means of this yearly grant our Department of Agriculture has been 
able to materially extend the scope of its work. Representatives and Instructors have 
been placed in the districts, and much research work carried on, the expense attached 
to this work being paid out of the Federal grant. Field crop competitions for adults and 
boys and girls are carried out by means of this grant. Demonstration plots have been 
established, cow-testing associations started, and several horticultural stations built.”122 

As an example of the expenditures for a typical year, the allotment of the 
federal grant in British Columbia for the fiscal year 1920-1921 is shown in 
Table 76. 

TABLE 76. 


EXPENDITURE OF THE FEDERAL GRANT FOR AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA FOR THE YEAR 1919-1920 (FISCAL YEAR). 


(In dollars.) 


Item. Amount. 

Dry farmidemonstration stationsjand-feld crops 2-3 — Se oe ee eee 3,000.00 
Seed yr ca a Eg 1,000.00 
Silo Demonstration work. = eee er ee eee ee eee 2,000.00 
Horticultural demonstration.and competitions=s =. 9.555) S. sf yeyeeee ee eee ee ee ee 2,000.00 
Proigpackine and pruning schools. == ses ee eee es ee a ee ee ee ee ee 2,000.00 
EO UU Ye ee a a ce Oe ee ee eee 1,000.00 
Dairying and cow testing se ee ES eee es ee eee 8,000.00 
Beekeen ties 4 ey Be BY EE ee oh EN 8 ee ee ee ee eee 7,000.00 
|S opies seats aK Mt Ctrl Chai Ge Avi oY: Seneca enesan Sine a Oe a Go eee OO, SO et Pee TNS eT ha el ee a aoe 1,000.00 
Agricultural) Journal and-Pablicationa’ Branch 22 =) ss is ee eee 6,000.00 
Ratholovicalinvestieations and Tresesreh!. = 2 = ee ee ee ee 4,000.00 
Miscellanea typ nee See ae ee eS Se ee ee 199.06 
Agricultural instruction in Public, High and Normal Schools, training of teachers; grants... 20,000.00 
University of British Columbia: Investigation and extension... 12,000.00 

otal Grant. ol, lOgGeol BGrsishare.-. 2 tet. eee ee eee ee ee 69,199.06 


SOURCE: Canada, Department of Agriculture, Report of the Agricultural Instruction Act, 1919-1920, p. 7. 


(121) For a fuller treatment see “ Review of work performed under the Agricultural 
Instruction Act,” Agricultural Instruction in Canada, Department of Agriculture, Canada, 
1917, page 6. 


(122) British Columbia, Department of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1915: ‘ Report of 
the Agricultural Instruction Act,” 1913-1917. 
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Although the statutory grant under the Agricultural Instruction Act ex- 
pired in 1923 and was not renewed, Parliament voted an additional $900,000 
for the year 1923-1924, to be used by the Provinces for the same purposes and 
under the same conditions, as the grant of 1913. Thereafter, the Provinces 
were left to finance the projects begun as best they could, or else allow the 
services established under the Act to cease. In total, some $11,400,000 was 
appropriated by Parliament for Agricultural Instruction in the Provinces over 
the period 1912-1923, out of which British Columbia received $726,504.62, as 
shown in Table 77. 

TABLE 77. 


DOMINION GRANT TO BRITISH COLUMBIA AND TO ALL CANADIAN PROVINCES 
UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL AID ACT (1912-1913) AND AGRICULTURAL 
INSTRUCTION ACT, 1913-14 TO 1923-24, INCLUSIVE. 


(In dollars.) 


Fiseal ¥ ears: Roce: Cau A Beer cen (4) 

Dips SRY eae acre Shewih 5p 17? Uh Ads oe a es eee 27,334.76 500,000.00 
iS iy  , Ga a mn 47,334.76 700,000.00 
ova ie ier Piste Bile Oe ee 52,799.38 784,392.14 
(Cie oe ee Geer ei a 58,265.94 885,130.44 
Pier ene Shh eee oe ON 63,732.50 989,322.12 
lots ne Meise Ss Aloe, Ure fsa is 63,949.06 1,053,310.91 
O(c OtGh ga ee OLN tae te eRe ini ne 74,449.06 (5) 931,786.23 
OG cee nee nee renege eon hme Pig me oe 69,199.06 1,301,746.59 
AES ae a Ea a Ey a ene ie ee 69,199.06 1,058,421.48 
CRS eT aa ae ea a cae 69,199.06 1,104,569.85 
Tepe arte eRe Po ee, Oe ee et OP RT ER 69,199.06 1,191,302.21 
FAROE CC ee ee ee ee 61,842.92 900,000.00 

ere eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 726,504.62 11,399,981.97 


Note.—The Provinces were not required to ‘‘match”’ the Dominion grant. 


(1) Agricultural Aid Act; per capita grant to the Provinces. 

(2) 1918-14 to 1922-28, Agricultural Instruction Act. 

(3) Additional Grant: Vote 51, Agricultural Dept.: Auditor-General’s Report, 1924. 

(4) Included annual grant of $20,000 to Ontario Veterinary College, and School of Comparative Medicine and 


Veterinary Science, Montreal. 
(5) Includes $5,250 of the allotment of 1917-18 paid in 1918-1919. 


SOURCE: Canada: Auditor-General’s Report, 1913 to 1925. 


In this, the first conditional grant by the Federal Government, the Prov- 
inces were not required to supplement the grants by contributions from their 
own treasuries as in later conditional subsidies.1?* 

While this Act may have suffered from weakness in form, particularly as 
to the exact purpose of the Act, and in administration in so far as Dominion 
controls, etc., were concerned, which are to be expected when any central 
government first embarks on a system of conditional grants-in-aid to “local ” 
governments, yet undoubtedly this original conditional grant was of material 
service in promoting improved agricultural education. However, the lack of 
continuity in the grant constitutes a fundamental weakness. 


(123) “ Federal Subsidies to the Provincial Governments in Canada,” J. A. Maxwell, 
pp. 201-205, inclusive. For this and other reasons, J. A. Maxwell is very critical of the 
results of the grant. He is also very critical of the vagueness of the purposes of the Act, 
and he believes that there was insufficient supervision by the Federal Government; that the 
Act was too liberally interpreted and, except for a few buildings, it left little to show for the 


expenditure. 
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Technical Education. 


The development of mechanization in methods of production led to a public 
interest in technical education in Canada. This interest led to the appointment 
of a Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Education in 1910 
which recommended an elaborate scheme for technical training and research.!*4 


TABLE 78. 


GRANTS BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO THE PROVINCES UNDER THE 
AGRICULTURAL AID ACT, AND THE AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 
FOR THE FISCAL YEARS ENDING MARCH 31st, 1913-1924, INCLUSIVE. 


“ (In dollars.) 
Province. Allotment. 

Princettid Ward 1s ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 338,038.18 
Nova Scotia =) ee es ee eee 844,666.15 
ING © i 5009 6s yk se a a a a ee 667,548.53 
Qe ee a ad ne A ee 2,779,918.90 
OnGaYIO Se 2 A Ps ee ee Ok © Se A ee 8,441,328.69 
bY Fob 704 0} sak ee eee OB aig oe ee Sees wees EINE ore ee ee ee, ee Seal Ba Oy Bre en 808,068.38 
REIL: (CAVE 0 81 Cerne nae ae 8 A. Seek ee ee eee eae en Se ee Ae eee 2 SES ee SY 863,419.54 
PepaGmtst ell Cloth vb evil cht: pelea ae 5/1. +, Ek Renee ee ele notes dR eee eee = esau ets we hk 726,504.62 
A Theva Bese 5 ee eee Os oh Ds 8 at ee ee re 710,507.71 
Vetexinary Colleges) (Ontaric-and: Quebec) 2 = ee EE Ee 220,000.00 

(TotaliGrant:to All (Pro varicese oe ee ek ee pe ee ee ee ne Be 11,400,000.70 


SOURCE: Canada: Auditor-General’s Report; Department of Agriculture, fiscal years 1912-13 to 1923-24. 


The outbreak of the War delayed action, and it was not until 1919 that the 
“ Technical Education Act ”’125 was passed, by which a sum of $10,000,000 was 
appropriated to be paid to the Provinces over a period of 10 years. This grant 
had to be supplemented on a fifty-fifty basis by the Provincial Governments. 

Technical Education included “ any form of vocational training or indus- 
trial education approved by agreement between the Minister (of Labour) and 
the Government of any province so being necessary or desirable to aid in pro- 
moting industry and the mechanical trades and to increase the earning capacity, 
efficiency, and productive power of those employed therein.’’126 

Courses in technical industrial, commercial, home economics, and applied 
art subjects of secondary grade and in preparatory, part-time, correspondence, 
teacher training, and industrial (apprentice and foreman) courses were given 
under the terms of the agreement. This grant was responsible for considerable 
enlargement of facilities for technical education in British Columbia. Build- 
ings were constructed and equipped; day schools and night schools were organ- 
ized and developed. Teacher training classes were financed by the grant, and 
correspondence courses were given to a limited degree.127 


(124) For a full discussion of the recommendation of this Commission, see Report of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Education; Report 1913, parts 1 
and 2. 

(125) Canada, Statutes, 1910, Chapter 738. 

(126) The staff was small, composed of a director and his assistant, the assistant be- 
coming director after two years of service, and on the latter’s resignation in 1928 the private 
secretary to the Minister of Labour became Director of Technical Education. 

(127) Canada, Department of Labour, Vocational Education Bulletin, No. 30, 1930, 
pp. 15-41. 
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In Table 79 a summary of the expenditure made in accordance with the 
Technical Education Act during a typical year in British Columbia and in all 
Provinces is given. Out of a total expenditure of $2,193,714.12 by all Provincial 
Governments, British Columbia spent $113,395.03, and was reimbursed by one- 
half of her expenses on this account.128 At the end of the ten-year period 
covered by the allotments under the Act only one Province—Ontario—had 
earned its entire allotment. The period during which the Provinces could earn 
their unexpended balances was extended to March 31, 1934,129 and later to 
March 31, 1939.130 

In Table 80 the allotment to each Province, and the payments to the end 
of March, 1937, are given. 

British Columbia earned the remainder of her allotment in 1929-30. In 
Table 81 the total expenditure for technical education in British Columbia, the 
Federal Government’s share of the expenditure in British Columbia, and the 
allotment and share of the Dominion for Technical Education in all Provinces 
for the years 1910-1920 to 1929-1930 inclusive, is given. Froma total Dominion 
allotment of $10,000,000 British Columbia received the sum of $633,080.55 as 
the fifty per cent. Dominion share of the Province’s expenditure of $1,266,161.10. 


TABLE 79. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE ON VOCATIONAL (TECHNICAL) EDUCATION 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALL CANADIAN PROVINCES FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH, 1927. 


(In dollars.) 


Expenditure. British Columbia. All Provinces. 

Expenditures on Provincial Government work— 
PRAT UTIG ELE G1 OT eee ee ee ae ERE ey, Pera 2 A SD 7,722.70 70,925.23 
Meachere ra lis 1x1 tener eee ee es 5 ok aes ees eee, eee Oe 3,529.13 30,770.44 
Correspondencerandynstruction =e. 2 se ee ee 8,553.30 22,307.76 
OLD ELP EOC LD TSULC Ce Seen eee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee 277,670.60 

Grants to Local School Boards and Institutions— 
ADL ACC O TING eee ea ee i ee ae ee ae A BE 20,445.17 337,923.21 
GePeavd Manne pence Ey ays jucee ees SN Sy ee eee eee > Saree, ee eee 78,144.73 765,823.54 
SMR GAD OPW OVE tees ec Ak OS Se i rents ee i Se a a ae 6,868.26 
Specialiand obthemGran tages eee eee ee ee ee ea ee ee) eee 681,425.08 
Total Expenditure by Provincial Governments —_....------------------- 113,395.03 2,198,714.12 
Dominion Share of Expenses, 50% of total _.....--------____--_---______.- 56,697.51 1,096,857.06 


SOURCE: Canada, Department of Labour: Annual Report, and Report of Technical Education Act, 1926-27, 
page 118. 

The progress of the activities stimulated by this grant varied in different 
Provinces; with greatest success in the industrial Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, with some but less success in New Brunswick, British Columbia and 
Alberta. The temporary and limited period of the grant was responsible, to 
some extent, for the lack of enthusiasm on the part of the Provinces, which 
feared that they might become involved in heavy capital expenditures, only to 
have the Federal assistance withdrawn. 


(128) Slight discrepancy between the amount British Columbia should be reimbursed 
according to these figures (from Annual Report, Federal Department of Labour, Report of 
Technical Education Act, 1926-27, p. 118) and Auditor-General of Canada’s Report, Federal 
Department of Labour, Technical Education Act, 1926-1927. 

(129) Canada, Statutes, 1929, Chapter 8. 

(130) Ibid., 1934, Chapter 9. 
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TABLE 80. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION: DOMINION ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS AS AT 


MARCH 3ist, 1987. 
(In dollars.) 


Province. Allotment. Payments. (1) 

| 
Prince Hadward Islands =e 2 e e e eee 198,187.86 198,187.86 
INO ERTS C0 ser 662,113.94 662,113.94 
New: Brunswick a ee 512,461.28 512,461.28 
Qe ee a le er ee ee ee ee 2,569,655.53 2,569,655.53 
Ontario wees ne ee oe ee tnd Mien ee aie SER eee Be One IPO Tas oe 3,178,608.97 3,178,608.97 
Manitoba 719,746.56 402,500.00 
Saskatchewan.2 3). Ss ee 847,620.91 814,000.00 
AND Orta = sere oe a eee ee pe Se ch es 678,524.40 678,524.40 
British oliim bi aire 2222 ee ee ee ee ee ek eee : 633,080.55 633,080.55 
Totaly. ici 3 lta fh ee ee 10,000,000.00 9,649,132.53 

| 


(1) The payments are adjusted to March 81, 1937, by figures for the last fiscal year from Statistical Summary: 
Bank of Canada, September, 1937, and as the data are given in thousands of dollars, payments to Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan are approximate. 


SOURCE: Canada, Auditor-General’s Report; Dept. of Labour, 1919-20 to 1935-36, inclusive. Technical Edu- 
eation Act. 


TABLE 81. 


EXPENDITURE BY THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA; DOMINION EXPEN- 
DITURES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND IN ALL PROVINCES FOR THE FISCAL 
YEARS ENDING MARCH 31, 1920 TO 1930, INCLUSIVE. 


(In dollars.) 


British aia 
Columbia's seeped Dominion Wedel 
; Expenditure British Share of winanent 
Fiscal Years. under the Golumbiace Expenditures of Bederal 
Technical EB di- in All Expenditures 
Education Gre (008, v Provinces. ; 
Act. (1) 2 
TOT9=192 0k oo oe ere ese ee ea 88,815.62 19,407.81 186,500.49 700,000.00 
OL OSU Di eee no oe ee eee 2 Se 58,267.72 29,133.86 580,675.43 800,000.00 
LOB G2 2 ae ee a ee Se eee ae 95,808.08 47,904.04 720,336.07 900,000.00 
1922-1923 2 69,864.76 84,932.38 648,227.03 1,000,000.00 
LOO SUG 2g eee es SS ee ee Oe a ee ee 107,070.52 53,585.26. 888,391.62 1,100,000.00 
BEB Lb ek Se ne ee A ee ee 81,720.96 40,860.48 830,476.77 1,100,000.00 
1925-1926___ 106,246.10 53,123.05 944,336.69 1,100,000.00 
LOZ6—EO ieee eee ee = 113,254.06 56,627.03 1,047,535.80 1,100,000.00 
POO sO Core as ee s 118,710.98 59,355.49 965,955.32 1,100,000.00 
Roce a V! tude sala A ane a eed a bale Rss) tl toe D, 339,274.84 169,637.42 1,152,165.26 1,100,000.00 
TO ZO 29 2G Ree ee eee Bd ee ee meee 137,127.46 68,563.73 S05 2ZOOtGG) em) eee meee bere 
1,266,161.10 633,080.55 8,377,887.37 (2) 10,000,000.00 


(1) British Columbia was reimbursed to the extent of fifty per cent. for her expenditure under Technical 
Education Act, after approval by the Dominion Director of Technical Education. 


(2) By March 31, 1937, $9,648,569.67 of the total allotment of Dominion funds under the Technical Education 
Act had been paid to the Provinces. 


SOURCES: Canada: Auditor-General’s Report. 
Canada: Department of Labour, Expenditures for the Technical Education Act. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


The administration of justice and the enforcement of law and order is the 
oldest of the social services. It is one of the most fundamental services of all 
government. An area in which these activities are not performed is an area 
in which there is no active government in power. 
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Tables 86 and 91 give information regarding expenditures for: 
Expenses of Attorney-General’s Office 
Provincial Police and Special Constables 
Gaols, Prisons, and Lock-ups 
Court Houses (including salaries) 
Administration of Justice 
Sheriff’s Offices 
Coroners’ Inquests 
Boys and Girls Industrial Schools 
Miscellaneous. 


A comparison of the total cost of all these services per capita of population 
in the Province, from year to year, would show that the cost of this group of 
services has increased relatively less than other social services. 

In British Columbia the incorporated areas are charged with the responsi- 
bility of “policing the municipality and enforcing not only the municipal 
by-laws but also the criminal law and general laws of the Province; and of 
generally maintaining within the limits of the municipality law and order; and 
of administering justice therein.”1!3! Municipalities must provide lock-ups 
and must pay the Province for the keep of prisoners in Provincial Gaols con- 
victed summarily or under Part XV. of the Criminal Code of a charge com- 
mitted in a municipality.1°2 In return, fines collected may be retained by the 
municipalities, as may costs. None of these provisions apply to Village munici- 
palities.133 

Certain municipalities are policed by the Provincial police, but only in 
return for payment by the municipality. And so the Provincial costs given 
in the Tables for the Administration of Justice are largely incurred for activi- 
ties in unorganized territory. However, in the case of prosecutions for persons 
charged with offences triable upon indictment, the responsibility of the munici- 
pality is only up to the point where the accused is committed for trial and 
committed to the common gaol of the county. At this point the expenses are 
borne by the Province. Municipalities are not responsible for the cost of 
prisoners convicted of offences not triable summarily.1*4 

Thus the Province bears the full cost of policing in unorganized territory. 
It bears the cost of all cases where the offence has not been summarily convicted 
in the municipality where the charge was made. It bears the expense of 
prosecuting all major crimes and also the expense of confining the convicted 
offenders. In practice the Provincial Government expends as much as do the 
municipalities.125 

Costs of the Administration of Justice are: 

“Expenses of Attorney-General’s Office”: includes all overhead 
expenses such as the Minister’s salary, travelling expenses, and 
so forth. 

“ Provincial Police and Special Constables ”: includes cost of buildings 
used by the police officers. 


(131) British Columbia, Statutes, 1906, Chapter 32, section 285 (1). 

(132) Ibid., section 235 (2) and (3). nipple 5: 
(133) Part V., “Government Finance” on “ The Problem of Municipalities.’ 
(184) Ibid. 

(185) See Table 93. 


“Gaols, Prisons, and Lock-ups ”: includes not only the current costs 
but work done by the Public Works Department and capital 
expenditures. 

“ Court Houses (including salaries) ”: consists of the cost of operat- 
ing the court houses, the salaries paid to janitors, etc., and also 
the salaries paid to Court Officials including the Judges of County 
Courts. 

“ Administration of Justice”: includes expenses for prosecutions, 
rewards, witnesses, counsels’ fees, stipendiary magistrates’ sala- 
ries, executions of prisoners, etc. 

‘“‘ Sheriffs’ Offices’: include routine activities, issuing and serving 
writs, etc.; in practice this expense is approximately covered by 
the collection of fees and costs. 

“ Coroners’ Inquests ”: is self explanatory. 

‘“ Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools’: includes capital expenditures, 
work done by the Department of Public Works, etc., as well as 
the current expenses shown in the Departmental vote. 

While all these items have increased through the years, and also on a per 
capita basis, the increase in the cost of providing this group of services is 
increasing relatively more slowly than any other group of social services.136 

This increase can rather generally be explained by the increasing com- 
plexity of modern life and the increasing density of population. A greater 
social consciousness has resulted in the addition of a number of new laws at 
every Session. While many of these Acts are largely administered by separate 
Boards, any eventual prosecution and punishment will result in a cost to the 
Province unless borne under special circumstances by a municipality. And the 
responsibility of enforcing a number of these new Acts in many cases falls 
directly upon the Provincial Police and the Province, through the Attorney- 
General’s Department. The possibility of many frauds, and the difficulty of 
detecting such crimes and of preventing them, becomes increasingly difficult as 
our civilization becomes more complex. Typical examples are the work of the 
Companies, Insurance and Securities Offices whose prosecutions are conducted 
by the Attorney-General’s Department. 

The expense of administering other Acts providing a social service is often 
borne by a Board (examples Board of Industrial Relations, Provincial Board of 
Health, etc.) but in the last analysis the cost of enforcing these Acts is borne 
under “ Administration of Justice”’ or under ‘‘ Gaols, Prisons and Lock-ups.” 

The best idea of the growth of this service can be obtained from a study 
of the Tables and through a comparison of the Consolidated Ordinances of 1871 
and the Revised Statutes of British Columbia, 1936. The rise in the cost of 
Justice and Law and Order is a reflection of the increasingly important role 
of the Provincial Government. 


EXPENDITURES ON GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS. 


There are twelve Tables appearing as appendices in this section. 

Table 82 is a summary of Provincial expenditures for Social Services, 
which is divided into General and Protective, Medical (Health), and Charitable 
(Welfare) ; Unemployment Relief, Education, and Administration of Justice. 


(136) See Tables 82 and 86. 
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The period covered is from 1876 to 1936 at ten-year intervals. Thus the infor- 
mation is given for 1876, 1886, 1896, 1906, 1916, 1926, and 1936. Tables 83, 
84, 85, and 86 give in detail the items covered in the sub-totals shown in 
Table 82. 

Table 87 gives information similar to Table 82 for each year from 1919 to 
1936. Tables 88, 89, 90, and 91 give this information in detail. 

Table 92 is concerned with Municipal expenditures for Administration of 
Justice, Education, and Social Services, the latter includes all protective, 
medical, charitable, and relief items. The period covered is from 1919 to 1935. 

Table 93 is a combination of Tables 87 and 92 and covers the period 1919 
to 1936 for the three types of services detailed in Table 92. 

All details concerning Provincial Expenditures are based on the Public 
Accounts of British Columbia. Details concerning Municipal Expenditures are 
based on the Annual Report of the Department of Municipal Affairs, and 
checked by special Treasury Statements. 

The Provincial expenditures for Social Services are divided into four main 
groups: first the social services proper, then unemployment relief, then edu- 
cation, and lastly the administration of justice. 

The following is a list of the items covered in these groups: 


(A) SOCIAL SERVICES. 


General and Protective 
Expenses of Provincial Secretary’s Office 
Public Inquiries into Social Questions 
Miscellaneous Expenses of General Office 
Inspection of Apprentices 
Infants Act 
Official Guardian 
Factories Inspection 
Mine-rescue Training, First Aid, etc. 
Mines Inspection 
Board of Industrial Relations 
Hours of Work Act 
Minimum Wage Act 
Employment Service 
Aid of Youth Employment 
Expenses of Minister of Labour’s Office 
Trades-schools Regulation Act 
Child Welfare 
Companies Office 
Insurance Office 
Securities Office 
Censorship of Moving Pictures 
Administration of Motor-vehicle Act 
Electrical Energy Inspection 
Steam-boiler Inspection 
Fire Marshal Act 
Miscellaneous 
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Medical 
Administration of Health and Welfare 
Provincial Board of Health and Provincial Laboratories 
Aid to Hospitals 
Resident Physicians 
Mental Hospitals 
Tuberculosis Institutions 
Provincial Home for Incurables 
Preventive Medicine, etc. 
Health Insurance 
Venereal Diseases 
Workmen’s Compensation (Administration and Liability) 
Miscellaneous 
Charitable 
Welfare Branch 
Destitute Poor and Sick 
Burial of Indigents 
Grants to Charitable Organizations 
Provincial Home 
Provincial Home for the Aged 
Old-age Pensions 
Mothers’ Pensions 
Superannuation (Administration and Liability) 
Industries for Blind Adults 
Miscellaneous 


(B) UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


(C) EDUCATION 
Expenses of Minister of Education’s Office 
Text-books (free) 
Correspondence Schools 
Industrial and Agricultural Education 
Inspection of Schools 
Normal Schools 
Schools for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 
Grants in Aid of Salaries 
School Buildings 
Soldiers’ Dependent Children 
Examinations ‘ 
Conveyance of Children 
Summer Schools 
Official Trustees 
Adult Education 
U.B.C. and Victoria College 
Advances to rural school boards 
School Libraries 
Public Libraries 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Provincial Museum 
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Teachers’ Pensions (Administration and Liability) 
Rural Teachers’ Welfare Officer 
Miscellaneous 


(D) ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
Expenses of Attorney-General’s Office 
Provincial Police and Special Constables 
Gaols, Prisons, and Lock-ups 
Court-houses (including salaries) 
Administration of Justice 
Sheriffs’ Offices 
Coroners’ Inquests 
Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools 
Miscellaneous 


The expenditures given in the Tables on account of these items is the net 
cost to the Provincial Treasury, all payments from municipalities, or individuals 
having been deducted, as well as the sale of produce and inter-departmental pay- 
ments for services rendered. Harmarked taxes, special assessments, fees, or 
licence charges, however, have not been deducted as these are looked upon as 
being a source of revenue similar to taxes. To have attempted to deduct such 
charges would have led to considerable confusion. Thus, the figures in the 
Tables are the gross cost of the service minus every conceivable offset possible 
except fees, licences, etc., charged for services rendered. 

The expenditures in the Tables show not only the current cost voted by the 
Legislative Assembly for the several items, as appearing in the British Columbia 
Public Accounts but in addition expenditures for the same service made by 
other departments and also capital expenditures. 

The Provincial Government maintains many institutions. The cost of 
these institutions, as appearing in the Vote, is usually for salaries, heating and 
so forth. The cost of maintaining these buildings, making repairs, alterations, 
etc., is usually paid by the Department of Public Works. All such expenditures 
are included. 

Considerable capital expenditures have been made for social services. 
Mental Hospitals have been built, court houses constructed and so on. Such 
items are added into the figure for the year in which the capital expenditure was 
made. Sudden fluctuations in the cost of a specific service are in most cases due 
to an unexpected capital expenditure. As the totals for the main groups in- 
clude many institutions the yearly sub-totals should not be materially affected. 
These capital expenditures usually take place, for a given service, about every 
five years. 

The question of overhead has been a difficult one to solve. The individual 
services are performed by various departments. Should the expense of the 
Minister and the general office be included? In practice the overhead costs of 
the Department of Education were included under Education. The overhead of 
the Department of the Provincial Secretary was included under Social Services 
(General and Protective) as are the expenses of the Minister of Labour and his 
general office. The major portion of all the activities of these departments 
and their Ministers are for social services; it is more accurate to include them 
than to omit them, the only other solution would have been some kind of propor- 
tionate allocation. 
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Sometimes it has been impossible to segregate certain costs. An example 
is the administration of superannuation and teachers’ pensions which is done 
by the same Board. The rule has been that when a segregation is impossible, 
but all the various services are considered to be social services, to put the total 
under one of the services and to indicate with footnotes that this has been done. 

When the segregation is impossible, but not all the services are social ser- 
vices, the sum is omitted entirely. Thus the inspection of railways should be 
included as a General and Protective social service; however, it is impossible to 
ascertain the cost of this one service from a number of other activities which 
are not considered social services. Accordingly the cost of this service has been 
omitted. The most frequent example of this is where Government buildings 
are used for a variety of services only some of which are social services. 
Another example is the general costs of legislation. 

The fiscal year in each case is the year ending March 31st of the year cited 
at the head of the column whenever Provincial expenditures are given. 

Table 92 is concerned with Municipal expenditures for social services. 
The fiscal year is the calendar year and the figures are based on the Report of 
the Department of Municipal Affairs, corrected on the basis of special Treasury 
statements. There is a separate segregation for the Administration of Justice 
each year. The same holds true of Education which appears as “‘ Schools,” this 
last includes sinking fund payments. Social Services (General) includes such 
items as Public Health, Hospitals, Relief and Social Services, Donations and 
Grants, Fire Protection and Other Expenditures, all of which appear in the 
above mentioned Annual Report. 

Fortunately supplementary information is available regarding municipal 
expenditures for social services and this provides a check on the expenditures 
shown in the Annual Report of the Department of Municipal Affairs. In 
October, 1936, the Treasury Branch of the British Columbia Department of 
Finance sent out a questionnaire to the municipalities of the Province requesting 
certain financial data for the years 1926, 1930, and 1935. From the returns the 
following figures were computed. 


EXPENDITURES: CITIES AND DISTRICTS.1387 


1926. 1930. 1935. 
Health charities, and social'services.._ = ee $907,375.81 $1,164,074.40 | $1,934,167.96 
Relief2275 es Bie ae Pn 8S ele Oe ER eh eS ee ee ED 267,468.05 | (62,851.77) | 1,999,121.47 
Wiobale 2 Cea A Ss Se tae ee en, Bae Sere lt, a es beh ee $1,174,843.86 | $1,926,926.17 | $3,933,289.43 


The accuracy of these figures depends of course upon the care with which 
the returns to the Provincial Treasury were prepared. 

This figure is considerably less than the figure given in the Annual Report 
of the Department of Municipal Affairs. Due to a different concept of “ social 
services ” being used this last figure is higher. Expenditures for Fire Protec- 
tion, for example, are not included in the Treasury concept of social service but 
are so included in the concept used for the purposes of this study. Thus the 
expenditures for this item must be added. The omission of Village expendi- 
tures from the Treasury figures is unimportant as these on an average amount 


(187) British Columbia, Department of Finance, Treasury Branch: ‘“ Financial Statis- 
tics—British Columbia Municipalities,’ October, 1936, Tables 6 and 6A. 
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to less than one per cent. of the total municipal expenditures and in any event 
they are not responsible for as many services. 


EXPENDITURES: CITIES AND DISTRICTS. 


| 
1926. 1930. | 1935. 
Relief, health, charities, and social services (138) $1,174,848.86 $1,926,926.17 | $38,933,289.48 
TI PEM LOCC ULOUN Gls) pare ene hee tee nee ee ee ee ed, 1,014,891.35 1,391,529.00 | 1,069,896.00 
BELO) Uict 15 teem eee eee ee wae ws epee en ee oO Ie tee er $2,189,735.21 | $8,318,455.17 | $5,0038,185.43 
| 


By way of comparison the following are the municipal expenditures for 
relief, health and welfare (including such items as Fire Protection) as given in 
the Annual Report of the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


EXPENDITURES: CITIES, DISTRICTS, AND VILLAGES.140 


| 1926. 1930. | 1935. 


| 
Relrefaherlths andiwellareive- 0-6 -o we ee SS | $3,550,268.01 | $7,121,873.00 | $8,794,304.00 


Thus, as inspection shows, the Treasury figures for these three years are 
62, 47, and 58 per cent. respectively of the figures given in the Annual Reports. 

The only comparable data to be had over any period of time is that given 
in the Annual Report of the Department of Municipal Affairs. Unfortunately 
the segregation used is not suitable for the present purpose: namely to ascer- 
tain the amount expended by the municipalities on social services as conceived 
by this study. Accordingly the best possible segregation has been used over the 
period 1919-1935 and this has been multiplied by .5399. By using the available 
Treasury figures for the years 1926, 1930, and 1935 it was estimated that on an 
average the Treasury figures, using a more suitable classification, comprised 
538.99 per cent. of the figure arrived at using the best possible classification avail- 
able in the Annual Report of the Department of Municipal Affairs. 

Thus the figures in the third column of Table 92 are estimated on this basis. 
The first two columns are based, without correction, upon the Annual Report of 
the Department of Municipal Affairs. 

Because of these difficulties municipal figures are not strictly accurate and 
those Tables purporting to show municipal expenditures should be treated as 
being merely approximately illustrative. The figures in the 1936 Annual 
Report are not comparable with the figures for preceding years as an entirely 
different basis has been adopted, accordingly, 1935 is the most recent year given. 

Table 98, which shows the total expenditures of both the Province and the 
Municipalities, together with the grand total expenditure for all social services, 
is from 1919 to 1936. This Table is for illustrative purposes only. It is not 
strictly accurate as the periods covered by the Provincial and Municipal figures 
are not comparable. The total sum shown for 1935, for example, is composed 
of the expenditures made by the Province (based on Table 87) between April 1, 
1934, and March 31, 1935, while the expenditures made by the Municipalities 


(188) Op. cit. 
(139) British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Report. 
(140) Ibid. 
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cover the period January 1, 1934, to December 31, 1934. Under this arrange- 
ment nine out of the twelve months in each case are comparable. The municipal 
expenditures included in this Table are based on the figures given in Table 92. 

In spite of the difficulties of segregating the costs to an exact cent, these 
statistics give a reasonably accurate picture of the costs of social services in this 
Province. They are more inclusive and more accurate than any other informa- 
tion yet compiled. 
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TABLE 87. 
SUMMARY OF PROVINCIAL (NET) EXPENDITURES FOR SOCIAL SERVICES (AS DETAILED) FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1919 TO 1937, INCLUSIVE. 


1010. 1020. 2 1922 1083. 1026 1926. 2 
: t 1027. 1028. 1920. 1930 1031 18 
5 ( 32, 1933. 1034 1835. 103 
935. 6. 1537. 
Social Sorvices— | 
(a) General and Protective __ —— $190,787.55. $298,156.79 $914,421.07 $307,973.60 $508,301.86 $529,397.08 $320,043.62 $526,703.24 
' ‘ , 08 320,907.05 29,0481 708.24 | sn60,610.00 | sakojz07.08 | zuns.28ia2| ssczz0uon | s4z0,69.06 2, 
(() Meateal(Htesth) | onsasnee | aossioaz2n | auig6ia7 | sieooeon)| yassoidso)| aosoznez0 }/ zarnereae || somosin1| aossacdac| aorsaasp1| soeaaiear| nese. arecooety |S Msaaeze) fais.srze7 || t312.957.10))/  savc20744) sarizcoss\| saspoinre 
(6) GEeSID Io ALOR 110,604.85 110,800.44] 409,892.69 784,849.01 714,094.26 | 7a7,607.35 102,182.02 867,062.17 22,043.00 | 1,115,165.79, | 1,442,71022 | 1,001/e20,61 | 1ona7941 | 1,854.217154 \ SRETeeN) Foeeerer|| Ho) Piveeen yy ecrerccy 
‘Sub-total — = | F Ri $2, (321 2, 2 9 ry ae ak Lh iiss fe Fd BA. 1,356,039.1 x i 
by 5s FIMG1 08046 RTE TED $9,007,584.63) |) $3;191,000:76) |) $3085,8A7.12) |) $0,001,70864 TT02AL she ¥6/786;245:20) | 96,013,264.88)| San 0a7ATTAn |p a3AoD GAS] aa AOT ORT a ee EO 
Romp Sse Rel 244,514) 1026. ze Tada g.a2i76 Bee HOB TeARTs FR 205,06 ;669,086.2)[" EK 1R1/100.08 (nea R2OT, 
eet 798642 | 9,400,190.14 | aait.r7073 a,6n2705.19 | 240287 | 5.482, 5.216,529.04 || 4,900,076. Tspoa || ateatenas | 2026680.90)], aeta.tes.oo)| a.czsesdrr | 5,Aso.1s3.a4 japan 
BEE , 216, 300,076.69 4coddso.0s | 448578929 | coapo0es.| ayrexour.6s | saurissess | sursroum| aeleaston | ceaearec® 
order) —____ = 504,798.53 92 802,500.63 682,403, 94,032. t 7 oe E 649,424. 003,006.88 
Totals = SHONTAEGN | SHSTO.rsGD| | F6,2e6 S1896 | genes, e207 200363) | 88)109, 00480) F0,GHBATEIOL | 80/209,680,69)|y $804,070.60. _$9,212,G85-00)]) ¥10,020;000,06)| RTi{euE SEAL | ALEAGTAGEEE on — etic 


147740, 852,90) |) $11; 855/179,94 | 911, 012,582.00) | sia 


BAD) |) $10,055 190.98 | $16,709,517.07 


| I 


SOURCE: Tables 88-91. 


TABLE $8. 
SOGIAL SERVICES (GENERAL AND PROTECTIVE), APRIL ist, 1918, TO MARCH Bist, 1947. 
Goncral and Protective. 1910, 1920. 1921. 1922, 1925. 1924, a = | ] 
| 1925, 1985 1027. ios. |) 020, |) aeao. 101. 18 10a) 103k 1935 1018 iit 
Provinelnl Secretary's OMce || $20,877.28) 21,000.03)| $23,427.05 | $26,058.07)]/ $25,681.25] $26,054.80 $25,906.54) si7.6i7. $17,808.88 8.60 | | 
seer - B s fs 25. 326,054, $23; GAT 508, a S25.a6040} 2596172] sa7.18h.07 s27.01071 25,22 2 
Pablie Inquiries into Social Questions = Gyasiieo || Ceynasndc || ()asti7s | (A)a.eicisd | | S| | yons.go || (o)aises.ze || Gutres|| Gree! (oneacs|| ORE) aa F2eaaB | $2244.37) $22,468.67 
Miscellaneous (General) | as) —ais26.96 | 14) 2,041.46 | 2,054.02 | (15)—3,136.16 } (16)—7,261.86 | (17)—,205.80 | (18) 192.60 3,300.36 3187.99) 5,792.62 5.04.89) 8,050.89 (236.97 767.40 || COR | aera (7a)aR6.65 
STTETe (IGRTRLIA p nist Gcah pena | Page NaN) bo es ad ee eee eee pen SEE co) 4,210.62 4,000.57 7,168.04 1140401 
Totants Act 01.07 1,780.88 13,760.85 | (19)45,005.87 (20)25,009.89, 25,820.16 14,497.55 42,454.62. 4191416 61,687.42 5.000774 maoosea || c7aeiwea|| (any > == 7,542.55, 
(oltre ee ————|| = = sae | ee 2770.42 71aT0 279078 2)900.16 ‘S.104.85 ; ne pe 5 || = — 
oi = = 5 27311 2790 2920.3 104, 2,095.08 : a a =| —— 
Wactarles Tnspesllon ea | 7.610198 §,569.80 8,767.61 800771 #65815 SATAA 3160.68. 3,009.96 misaire Fare ae ae BORD 3,006.86 02714 3,054.68 4102.91 
Mines Inspeetlon y 14,569.68 40,318.00) 8,019.87 7176.77 16,846.18 7,700.63 5 9,881) 4190572 AEN Sere SNe BOUT, 5,780.98 6,688.97 542.65 
Minereicue Tralning (SimUAId) ete) =| © ——_T5,c01.08 14,060.09 1a,610,04 | 13,014.12 12,284.66 12,690.38 rH6ss0 | — rs7e144 | 19,900.65 1255448 | 12,167.86 eee Saaal tee Seosiza| saad 337195.55 
Beard of Induatrint Relations —— s set = at an Seay z eee eC BEES 3B) 8,163.89 9,902.71 S,004164 8, 10,964.07 
Hours of Work Act — ——— —— = 4.980. ea) Saal Tacall = sof) ae ; 
00071 maT 2) E5754 2 ae 
Misimum Wage Act vigeaT | 0488 aaa] 6 tge8|| «coos 443205 soins | coror| 4: tate] eater a RENE | eto sari02| 902.08 
Employment Services of Canada — (28)5,072,51 | (24)s1,912.78 (26)21,000.05 || (27)ai,6a%.05 | (28)33,483,01 || (20)40,224.49 | (a0)a6,54842 | (a1)ac,020.20 | (52)a7,c64.28 : a8: pas see GES) 


(at) a8,986.95 || (95)42;116.98 || (36)41,657.63 | (37) 


Aidior Youth Employment —— 26.10 | (38)26,444.53 (4o)30,160.93 | (41)33,154.05 


Department of Labour (General Ofico and Minister) — 10,684.68 11,466.24 97914 9,005.26 + 9,882.08 9,445.28 9,078.80 11/0780 2,300.71 aie == =\| = 6,470.19 780.0 
‘Trades-schools Regulatfon Act — =e ss sa: saa ae me ae an cd [feta Papeete HOKE Ta,00.96 11,871.98 9,067.18 11,968.62 a7749148 reve 
Child Welfare — === = SS = = = == = | “90.84 
Cémpanies Office. — 11,858.74 24,091.94 11,864,61 19,020.84 19,173.80 11\925.21 12,777.94 12880081) adits? | © aseieni Ann aes —~-—— 75,779,05 
insurance OMec i Perera i325: 2,777 alee 114,07 15,015,11 14,602.26 Tsg0on7 aaa a 15,171, 08 
Insane Of | =| | | tttitey omens | roroese)| tisteac| susie | eizs|| sossnas 7,920.24 7485.04 a|| Garces) cares HARED 
Censorship of Moving Picture ee 15,018.48) 14,659.51 14,057.86 1478.7 | 14,789.69 qiv750.01 | —r84icoa || 12,475.75 1261002] 1491079] 068960) 2 eet eine neat poe 11,685.28 
i i H 446, 75: 610,02 (p10 1689.60, 12/708.36 23,246.42 : 35.24 
jotor-vehifclo Act 12,807.68 21,066.64 24376 263 7 5 A : b 12;740.27 9,698.07 10,705.51 
SEee tee ee Smal] cecal! een! mevell cael! cael] panes) cereal) “Geecnl “aedenl) “BUR oneal gente iz] 7aze76|| rasraan || auaraon | szaanen|| ateranae 
Steam-boilér Inspection. ——— = GAT 49,919.47 54,715.74 55,165.07 53,060.61 70,807.50 56,166,40 50/718.18 47,636.98 52,128.06 51,660.20 asni842 (Cue aan 300270 ee es res 1as0r.t6 
fscellancous (Protective Sas] Se \| B520.2 a S z s (a2y760100 = fs 8 611. 7,018.07 5 17,964.00 
L pee OST: TRU TRG 73 " a oS San = = = -—~ = 4,200.00 6,700.00 4200.00 
Sub-total $007 FDHLSHAT| | S914 A107] | SAOTATINGO| | HOS GOUSH |) $920,007.08 | gu2q|0N.eD |, gaze 00.20 #45 9/610:90) | TF $980,207.68) | $409,281.02) 1p $462,704.96) | $470,169.00) |p gute, S447) $316,672.07) | g312,957.00)|  aadeR07. a] ga71 20058 | Suna OLE 
(i) uiquor maui. |) (2) Liquor Inquiry and|Health Commiaafon) | ()) Liauor Inquiry andl Health Commission. (4) Health Insurance and) Uakerice Inquiry. (6)) Mental! Hysiene| Commission. (6) te 
XeRUIEy MUL aTCe) Mca rarsoatestantt ala oranhy ental Commtatansenl 1(0)) x ealliitenurancn andlintalera(€y Deshi OSenmTusfonst a (0)i awatey tata meyaIndarGtall Schoo an jcvanguilley Saya rlumass noms ()) Heskaerarect cee neeeareaG Se ee a eres a a como evita | Cotmalasiom aaa | Bers | Tadantial| Sehoola 
$5,017.63 deducted (Rey.). (15), $11,268.94 deducted (Rev.). (16) $11,522.62 deducted) (Rev.)- (17) $4,936 deductid (Rey.)- (None Gay (OO) eer Aeteibineniiem ce MOMS) ations (CN SARC Ceo Ok MMIC Sra ee (O TEDGN CSTE (a) TR) 
Minimum Ware Act (23), $3,081,909 deducted (Dom.)- (24) $24,648.01 deducted (Dom:)- (25), $23,102,90/deducted (Dom. )- (26), $42,307.26 deducted (Dom.)- (27) 342,903.89 deducted (Dom): (GEERONTIE ES ee CAE ELIE (9) ees WE (28) Includes Male 
deducted (Dom.)- (82), $19,265.60 deducted (Dom.). (33), $19,834.96 deducted (Dom.)- (4)) $19,607154 deducted (Dom.). (85) $18,868.56 deducted (Dom.)- (6)/ $17,872.01 deducted (Dom.)- _(87)) $14,669, Hae Cae fay} S27 Ane yeldedactea (Lem. ) (AD) SOG GEER (=D) (31) 419,595.89 
deducted (Dom.)- (41) $14,692.07 deducted (Dom.). (42) Historic Objects Preservation. Pa een ee eas ))312,226.82\ deducted) (Dam). (9) $12,162.82 deducted (Dom.). (40) $19,646.37 
SOCIAL SERVICES (MEDICAL—HEALTH), APRIL ist, 1918, TO MARCH 31st, 1937. 
Medlcal—Health. 1019, 1920. 12. 1038, 1028. 1924. 1026. 1026. yo, | toa, 1929, 1950, 1931. 1922, 1933. nate 1935. rss. | 37 
Administration of Health and Welfare, =) Ps —s 
Provincial Board of Health (Provincial Laboratory) — $92,854.42 | (1)$58,482.25 | (2)$78,208.77 | (3)S74,118.62 | (4) $90,960.67 | (5)$95,274.01 | (6) $100,405.04 }| (7) $111,376.55 | (8) 8107,6: 2. a a 5 S5A12. 8G) 253,821.58 
FSR ee ese ee ee eee eee eae ee est MMELGTIRTE ell MSa ane seas lhcoaraan GRRGedI IC oraUeRaTT tell Oooa aeeeraaerea len aaee ase ecal use aaerseccon | Cmuesee One | ueynins a0 xe) pea eere (ff Ss uzzrzzcod|})ftrojee a) |) Sac 265/904.75 
E 175, 0231 70. 503) 120801 307.95 (636. 1525, 9604 Rice 238s 949. 16,055.49, 16,294,89 15,280.43 i 15599, 3 
a RE 990,075.94 487,091.24 625,657.04 168 81.28 621,786.98 947,003.92 912,052.09 693,920.59 670,497.99 600,152.56 955,260.85] 1,906,969.25] 211445526] 1,249,875.14 481,207.80 526,150.97 Pair ieaa Reva Coen 
SSNS Eee CIDP a BOSiSUGisy mess 171,108.78 205/616.46) 290,211.88 270,361.58 314,628.70 33,624.42 449,495. 49,412.80 124,676.57 Tesuie19| 179,393.25 Sigewel| scacach||  creerane 
BSR ERC Ov ES 79,175.60 715,296.67 3,996.35, 9,161.97 35,568.69 23/718.64 15,066.08 17,008.38 2,115.18 3,784.29 13,909.86 14,513.08 2502887 | a5 271.62 
Health Insurance =| = =: = = 75,081.54 86 
Venereal Diseases aie = = = 29,699.26 | 100,000.00 
Warkmen!s Compensation (Administration and aw = SSsS= aay (14) 
Liability) ______________ 38,000.00 41,500.00 16,500.00 500. 1.00 X 5 eT cr cncnp 
pene) : a 41,500.00 41,500.01 43,5000 66,500.00 4,500.0, 65,500.00 41,60000 b.00 00 | veniotsa|— asigon4n 125 40287; ayeccel| — coecamn ecepacD Fe Aom 
Subtotal |g tcnoacaron jp srossmunas yp suerionuin | sieve 008.0), SUtzo,o1Gg0 | sz,010200.20)| $2 010,07NID | sUoORVELTL | Rosa tIAaH | FLOR GION |, su0D0.LIGaT] _so,eer,pI0Ga|,saceo0I0 | SaTIDAISAD | SILeWTEAAB | GIADHIsO.GG | SURG STOeD | SEUGGICET | SeuR ate AT 
(1) $7516.90 deducted (Dom.)_ (2) §14/62819 deducted (Dom.). (3) $14,62819 deducted (Dom.). (4) $14,628.19 deducted (Dom.) (5) $10,750.61 deducted (Dom.) (6) $8,069.71 deducted’ (Dom.) (7) $5,871.20 deducted (0. a 
F 6281 yom.) = 7501 E He 0697 om.) 8TA.20 deducted (Dom). (8) $6,874.20 deducted (Domi). (9)) $5,7982: ae 7 
deducted (Dom, (11) $5,798.23 deducted (Dom.). (12) $5,798.23 deducted (Dom.). (13) $5,798.28 deducted (Dom.)- (14) Expenditure for Vencreal Diseases for 196, 1937, included under Preventive Medicine—for all other years, {ocladed under Provincial Board of Health. OS Pies els) SOT 
SOCIAL SERVICES (CHARITABLE—WELPA RE), APRIL 1st, 1918, TO MARCH 31st, 1937. 
Charitable—Welfare. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1925. 1924, 1085. 1926. 1927, 1028 1928, 1900, 1931. 1932. 1935. 1954. 1936. 1916. 1937. 
Welfare Branch 
E es 2 a J $95,783.71 | $83,841.64 s30,si640 | $2,170.82] $18,530.09 
Destitute Poor and Sick seoo7.s1 | $28,472.81 | si17,0ci.08 $35,016.61 | $57,088.50] $59,008.51 Frsgoos1 | sograto | g1034s749) $102,167.67) $ioscozt9) sizaaas4o | siasasoaa) 23,9814 || 03,4486 | t05,ges45| 127,291.28) —_s7,sa1.15 
Burial of Tudipen ta 2650.78 1,939.51 15873 2,071.08 2,041.58 287147 3,191.59 3,722.06 4286.18 3,290/70 4,809.68 5,836.98 6,069.27 St6.33 5,902.20 11,048,53 STEAL 9,728.90 
Grants to Aid Sceleties 14,690.00 6,500.00) 5,500.00 6,000.00 5,000.00 5,450.00 5,050.00 15,185,00 16,290.00 21/760.00 | (1)295,479.15 53,650.00 47,450.00 || 110,097.45} 100,114.59) 06,757.98 95,212.67 40,320.00 
Brovinefal Home 26,200.11 0,843.82 39,324.78 2,606.10) 31,917.74 10,160.05 42,463.11 45,082,20 52,480,59 34,483.95 19,207.43 23,070.57 24,585.18 19,809.67 19,3414 16,268.93 18,700.61 23,073.61 27,058.56 
Provincial Home for Aged + a = 37,319.35 53,253.16 
Old-age Pensions. aa — = = == = = (2)140,268.42 ) (3)398,514.19 | (4)475,528.26 | (5)526.954.49 | (6)512,779.69 | (7)975.401.G1 | (8)409,252.02 | (9) 469,648.55 | (10)610,203.81 | (11)555,376.54 
‘Mothers’ Pensions 284,464.09 | (12)487,887.50 | 414,226.50 | (13) 497,262.59 475,076.09} ca4518.05 | 71,007.76 | 628,600.02] co4.oe7s0 | 177,915.77, || 595,105.71 564,466.00 | (14)463,610.99 | 469,916.00 | 465,288.04 443,803.00 
Superannuation (Administration and Liabilities) = = = 204,569.49 | 192,700.14 | 185,084.45 182788.09 | 181,608.90 | 184,205.69 | 160,760,40|/ 179,878.46] 19272407 | 212,298.66 | (16)250,415.68 | 263,090.23|| 257,599.01 | 254,983.80 407,095.12 
Industries for Blind Adults —— = pate 10,000.00 17,500.00 17,500.00 17,500.00 17,500.00 221,000.00 20,500.00 17,500.00, (18) s = ae sy 
Miscellaneous 46,075.50 49,140.90 57,807.66 15,000.00 5,000.00 10,500.00 10,000.00 35,018.90 20,476.73 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Subtotal | giro;sonrg5) 1p s1t0/890.445] pg s09,952,60) | mp s784849:05)]o S72Wj5926)] 99707:807145) |p) $792 18292 |p $857,062.17) |p $022,045.90) | $1)119, 166720) | SAyH4z/719-20) | B1}OD1, 620161) eSyS06)17 9885 | PSI,B54 217.64) [oy $1,489/917-69) | pp31;424/806.96) |g $1856 080198) $1,695, 525181) |) $1,712, 490.82 
i | I 
(a)! Much of this expenditure|comea under!“ Infanta” and“ Hospital’) | (2)) $101 \462.01 deducted (Domi)s (a), $000040|deduetod (Dom.). __(4)| $600,070.72 deducted (Dom.)- (6) $607,000.48 deducted’ (Dom.). (5) $870.A5G.98 deducted (Dom.)- (7) $1,176,034.09 deducted (Dom). (8). $1,904,165. deducted (Dom.)~ 
(9) $1,A78/816.22 deducted (Dom.)- (10) $1,672,890.60 deducted (Dom.). (11), $1,828,267.82 deducted (Dom.). (12) Excludes Administration Costs. (19) Includca Administration Cost. (14) Administration Costa under “ Welfare: (15) Tocludes Cost of ndminlatoring Teachers’ Pensions. (16), Included under Afd Socletles, 
1981-7. 
“SOURCE: Hritish Columbia, Public Accounts. 
: TABLE 89. 
PROVINCIAL (NET) EXPENDITURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEP, APRIL 1st, 1918, TO MARGH 31st, 1937. 
Unemployment Relief. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1022. 1925, 1924. 1926. 1926. 1927. 1925, 1929, 1980, 1991. 1952. 1933. 1034. | 1036. 1037. 
Unemployment Relief (Total) $56,002.55 || s24uou7s) $42,025.48 | $144,141.88 ss.02176 | — $991,589.10 || $3,526,059.99 || $3,615,(08.00 | $3,625,854.77 | $6,469,198.84 | 7,675,190.63 | $5,645,078.02 
SOURCE: British Columbia, Public Accounts. 
TABLE 90. 
PROVINGIAL (NET) EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION, APRIL 1st, 1918, TO MARCH 3ist, 1937. 
7 
Education. 1019. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1025. 18h, 1926, 1026, wer. 1928. 1928. 1950. 19s. 1992. 1953, 1054. 1938. 1046. 1997. 
2 2 2 35,175.07 8 25,471.97 27,000.11 53 
Expenses of Minister's Office and overhead | Siszon24] sz00734a)] s24,a62.86 20,412.96]  s27don71) $29,128.11 gagovear)|| s2pjee7ce)| seneeasu | seeenlan\}/ sabanog7 | siz2s.os)]  sisicsn0e Metretr)|staaieus||/"seasni 7 feg00al sein 
Text-books 65,446.08 58,358.05 84,769.68 101,119.98 | 103,785.38] 112,079.07 101,631.56 75,190.72 64,043.80 73,812.87 1,300. raesad)|) ausesns npsea Aisanss pir Eoeaas quar si084o 
Correspondence Schools ——— ailliresaencovel ora ane rat 1,266.68 a2 cat 23,410.48 44,079.96 14,855.67 35,295.64 
Tadusirlall and Agricultoral Edvention ===] (A)2Re64i64 | (@)aranoie1 | ()zso,o7ans || (4)u6yne7-6a] (G)rsseri6R,| (e)s,o1B.7a | (a)rBzor.oD)) (a)anAReRE | Ce) eT (cojesoeoia i )zsoasrs | (02)er an 08 ars pects aeons ands SATE assce as 
Inspection of Schools 49,621.02 5,716.18 63,080.49 15,/720:73 74,105.89 7,018.17 aes 876. 38 i a7 105. 7,841.0 725, 033, Tote = heen acieacea 
2 076.47 98,588.02 95,142.83 2,081.14 6,882.08 89,920.20 00,509.18 64,902.01 62,846, 7 74,038. 688. 
Normal Schools 58,726.76 67,596.47 4,219.17) 76,889.01 83,414.40 59,475.59 85,540.67 81, x ete eat uo es care 
2 32,443.72 0,875.60 29/895.54 29,962.24 50,035.17 11,015.22) 30,805.95 31,437.40 31,005.87 326,450.91 2918747 2,517.32 Tere 
Easier sees ee Heenan ell acaceall uacoer|| 2 cents | aaosioral | easosoare | aesosida4 | ozo a84s0)) sssnjcs0.a1 || 2ss5js7aa0 || s.orsa0seo | 2ae7 0587 | 1935.10.65 | 2,041,455.98 | 2,096,005.59 | 2,219,182.88 
Ghee EROG ES REUSED SCAU Se Sa "340,691. “Yo7,42. "186,805, Yartesso | 74iroo.a7 | oneness | 520,727.88 || 184.503.86]) — 104,911.12 83,675.62 35,277.64 97,071.54 27,991.06 40/829.40 90,465.72 
School Buildings rosic2440) 114,245.49 | 978,195.81 284,507.00 | 240)s01.80 ] 197,442.66 186,054) 187,763) 700 514.85 727. 593. usu Bese sparred STL aye auleee 
‘Soldiers’ Dependent Children = aes Fe = mere eeTta7 6) 4.797. 075.7 43,646.57 31,743.89 7A85.15 5,002.37 7,090.40 
Bunn aan | —siwmn| —uas| —msan| aa| sanet| aioe] amen | gang | main] meee] areal eee) see] un] tee | aie| okie | dine 
Conveyance of Children 4,996.35 8,060.88 11,994.37, 26,756,02 TES 20-5004 sou raonei | 18,000.56 Fyre yo,o11.43 | (12)20,078.68 25,495.17 4510.38 4,037.88 5,025.92 6A60AT 7499.34 
‘Summer Schools. COS gs eae ie baa pees ayes | rece 2.16541 1,467.39 1,512.65 AASTAG 917.84 
Official Trustee = Seams =e = = = ee i 14,954,50 43,250.98 59,965.07 
‘Adult Education | ae Sen || Saris Frat 86,025.00] 289,000.00] 286,000100 252/500.00 | 305,000.00] 358,000.00 
Adait Hiecation =| —snjeraon | ausoon00| cioormra|| yacsooa0)) (serasia6)] aauvietz | msezoron)|| iisneannat | ssnanost || areoscan)  sfngonat | | eNeeS || Ganaanon | csocara| 61040sse)| cs4ass.oe | cnpozzss | eeazo1e 
‘Advances to Rural School Boards 197,155.67 365,808.66 258,469.21 340,165.62 | 902,010.83 420,685.96 SETA A ESL ee eanay Seton sarc) Gamen|} see Bair ‘O30.41 25.74 
fatco WAR | 46248 425.99 967.35 1,407.67 1,005.09 1i8L87 cl ae Span Basia scRrte sGnnicn 2216.89 35,070161 Is7766 9.02482 12,953.83 14,107.48 13,837.02 
; 508.21 8,156.06 11,903.58 5,022.28 9,595.35 9,891.78 11,690.95 2,289, 625: i ENG 8 f aeeeniee eee a 
SUSIE SES ‘i 21,002.84 21,485.86 92,013.20 20,840.02 21,781.04 20,042.14 26,407.58 | 29,098.88 34,799.75 33,885.44 a78s.24 19,617.62 18,506.05 K x 
pzevinelal Libary aad arenes | Ca eA a one EA 9200. “9,017.64 10,178.44 10,448.77 10,762.12 10,105.61 10,197.38) 91604,09 §/105.95 5,750.04 5,526.81 5,096.10 7891.35 9,524.56 
Provineial Museum ——— TANT 02 8,301.95) 8,740.06 10,674.90 STMT LIN ION ft fae Bac 27,820.15, 95,532.10 | (14) 25,000.00 95,000.00 25,000.00 25,000.00 25,000.00 25,000.00 
Teachers’ Pension Fund — = == —— sa | eres 270.08 Besistt 2075.08) | 
Rural Female Teachers’ Welfare Office — = = “a AtinG 2. 635.75. 4,037.45 2,607.05 | 327.30 18,894.20 | 20,161.59 17,267.63 
ae 4,616.18 | 5,650.04 10,605.65 5108.92 5,079.09 27,857.96 19,178.31 2,608.15 4,485.60 5,115.98 12,112.37 x | 
{sce Lan eo KOM SBE, sical — . 89: 15,039,100.63) |) $3,768,047.63 247,826.68) |) S3,A75.761.78) | $9,649,424.00 |) $4,003,90 
‘Totals “= SHORT SOEAE | SE OAT TBHRD | SAO0,TO0AA | S9,4NHITO,TH |) SH GN2;TOnND) || $4:200,08KAT, | $5,482,221.05 | $6216 /629/AE) | $4.900,076.69) // SHiGSAiITZ SE } $67 a Fis Asoo] £4 485,180.09)| | 
46 deducted (Dom.)» Ai sioleabldal deducted) (Demi)u ) 8))369|199105) deducted) (Dom.)- |) (9) $56/69710 deducted (Dem.). (10) 
Dom. (eyisssarlor|acioctea\(Dom)a) | (B)) s60)n0N76|deducled| (Dom)i0) @)|StejmiTcelaetucteal (Dom) ((5))A201000 deducted (Dom.). (a) seb.enn.se seduce (2 @ & 
(1)) $16,484.08 deducted! (Dom. Z {ng Teachers’ Pension Fand Included under “ Supcrannuation," abl 
G60AGRAD deducted (Dom.). (41) $119)679.42 deducted (Dow.), (12) $66,068.70 deducted (Dom.)- (18) $8500 deducted (Dom.)- (14) Cost of Administering Teacher 
SOURCE: British Columbia, Public Accounts. 
TABLE 91. | 
1937. 
PROVINGIAL (NED) EXPENDITURE FOR ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, APRIL Ist, 1918, TO MARGH Sist, 
T 
‘Adminitration of Tuntles ad the Maintenance jan Toro! jor | 1922, | 1925. 1924, 1026. 1026. 1927 i t 
of Law and Order. 
| jorsa | $2400.08} — s4z,s02.44 ; sy7angat 
veorso || garaso.si || sa5a2a41] $a5,174.99)]/ sa7i929.80) sa7ade.an)|/ $0,001. 0, 2,802.6 i $25.21 2 
Expenses of Attorney-Gencral's Office CRE] COCR See ee ERE qirtipeice SAEED ae eeeso | agosciaae |  adojeto.is || 48é.c14.01 || sin,654.24\] 565,681.22 || 679,165.10] aBTI7.18| BS0,G42-20 uses | 760,651.09) 692,191.27 
Provincial Police and Special Constables qpaineraci | azesveas | aaowsarao | 370.2001 | Gan.eaees, | 4id.cones | (yarscnece | Aner Ose E | AAT | aontesta | aaeeenan)| 242,302.10 Tanieor | avo2exs | 180,085.67 ias.sezo0 | aentates | 1eetsEs 
08 7a,a0716 | 67,454.28 68,723, 864. ret 1988 3 saaso7s | 100,102.32 53,170.60 7204.63 pe22a07 | 105,629.80] 123,600. 
{Gaols)eritons, and iLeckenpr SO,S06.84 Ea eee i 6.56] 105,211.85 92\887,60 | 102,010.91 99,689.89] 181,109.01} 184,459/ 5 i 2 
b 4,216.71 82,500.54 78,165.65 164,647.68: a6 : 9.82 106,500.00 11,633.36 110,024.99 TATALI5: 191,187.54 154,041.15 
Courthouses (Including Salaries) CERT pinnae a 80.7 314,196.85 185,874.88 qagj608.80 | 141,385.55 112,609. 106,703.28 . 633. 924, aLLeTs aes 
ce as 109.9 94,703.03 7saoogs | 108/736.60 | 120,804.88 | 114,080.79 i A as ae s Sorte ae aioe satan : saaciis Yura 
Maem ene SHieaen 1T/748.47 26,048.63 27,065.02 24,795.80. 24,878.88 2A ie pasa ran Sen 14,508.89 14.218.79 10,698:15 T1,888.83 15,651 11,927.64 13,703.89 
Ro i | Bene eel aml) Ge {itsen|| aout | auarrao||sranen|| anamaat | oamar |) aston) eee | apeneein | imeoeoe|eunirve || Souisto | auaniae| esac 
pt Bids a 2 x ATE (29,508. 109. 995.1 5 x = 
By and Ge data Shoe Sa ie Saeed see aatiael|| (eee Bent ome eatin Tapa.oe |\(9)—11,019.60 | (10) —s,604.85 | (11) 8,408.60 |(42)=12,2646n | (13) —T11G42 || _44)—T00.60 | (16) —291.04 (16) “oaeT.2L 50.85 | (17)—S97.35 | (18)—6.186.81 
Miscellanreous 8.11.07 | (81,677.95 | (411,406.69, | (6) 197,691.88 as Zs Se GEE GETAT | aorn Sonar; | —SausATT0AS| |p SOON TOTS | SIAEE RETA] aHECTOROAD|| AL IAT.ORLK | FT;0B0.0;TH | soRReNT| | gose.ceL.91)) 4.900;82374 FisoraTa.28 
Totaln SEU TOREM |) RTOTATODE,| _$802/600.55 | $082409.85)]) $50N OORAK |, $E65,8HIL70) | $B24811.9 5097 E 
SSS i 
. a ¥ TAAL deducted (Rev. 
q 6) $18,761.28 deducted (Rey.). | (7) $40,699.26 deducted) (Rev.)- (8) $24,997.69 deducted (Rey.)- (9) $15,746.11 
5 TooL.aRI deducted (Revjl | (6) $400,10807 deducted (Rev.)- (6) 818,701.21 5 Serene cayenne Ro rea Pan | 
{pp Taelodiow wetivites of Game Danek (2) Woes nol inelods Geme Branch. | (a) s8cnnay dctuctes Sie oe a (rer bG6.88 Gedenad (Rev.)- (16) $2188.46 deducted (Rev.). _(16)/ $11\608,00 deducted (Alscellancoun Rey.), (17) $8,607.16 deducted ( lscella eo 


(10) $55,085.66 deducted (Tev-). (11) $7,881.43 deducted! (Rey.)- (12) $14,198.14 deducted (Rev.)~ (13), $8,605.09 deducted) (Rey.)- 


(Mlacellancous Rey.), 


| 
SOURCE: British Columbia, Public Accounts, 1918-19 to 1996-7, inclusive. sift | 
| 
| 
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TABLE 92. 


MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES FOR SOCIAL SERVICES. 
As DETAILED FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1919-35, INCLUSIVE. 


Social 
Year. (1) DS rneee (oy) | tncaons(2) Were ee Total. 
and Welfare. (4) 
(000) (000) (000) (000) 
$743 $3,716 $1,316 $5,775 
942 4,482 1,742 , 1,166 
1,031 5,298 1,975 8,304 
1,039 5,591 2,282 8,912 
1,024 5,842 1,732 8,598 
1,033 6,043 1,839 8,915 
1,078 6,264 1,801 9,143 
1,129 6,374 1,890 9,393 
1,160 6,759 2,629 10,548 
1,278 1,252, 2,702 11,232 
1,477 7,704 3,528 12,709 
1,501 7,937 3,845 13,283 
1,506 7,999 4,021 13,526 
1,383 7,360 4,621 13,040 
1,178 6,301 4,275 11,754 
1,206 6,528 4,337 12,071 
1,366 6,486 4,748 12,600 
(1) Calendar Years. 
(2) Includes only ‘‘ Administration of Justice.”’ 
(3) Includes only ‘“ Schools.’’ 
(4) Includes expenditures for “‘ Public Health,’’ ‘‘ Hospitals,” ‘‘ Relief and Social Services,” ‘‘ Donations and 


Grants,” “‘ Fire Protection,” and ‘‘ Other Expenditures, 


” 


as given in the Annual Report: 


by .53997 to allow for estimated inaccuracies arising from the unsatisfactory segregation used. 
SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Reports, 1919-1935. 


TABLE 98. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES BY THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT AND THE 
MUNICIPALITIES FOR SOCIAL SERVICES. 


this has been multiplied 


Admin- Relief, 
Year. istration] Prov. | Mun. Educa- | Prov. | Mun. | Health, | Prov. | Mun. Grand Prov. | Mun. 
: of Go % tion. % %o and %o % Total. % % 
(1) (2) Justice. Welfare. 
(000) (000) | (000) 
49 51 $6,364 42 58 $2,782 53 47 $10,596 45 55 
46 54 7,882 43 57 3,825 54 46 13,451 47 | 53 
40 60 8,732 39 61 4,827 59 41 15,272 46 54 
46 54 9,224 39 61 4,776 52 48 15,934 44 56 
46 54 10,073 42 58 4,830 64 36 16,793 49 51 
44 56 11,525 48 52 5,115 64 36 18,498 52 48 
46 54 11,481 45 55 4,895 63 Bir 18,383 50 50 
45 55 10,675 40 60 5,242 | 64 36 17,957 48 52 
46 54 11,552 42 58 6,200 58 42 19,899 AT 53 
44 56 12,009 40 60 Tg 64 | 36 21,857 49 51 
43 57 12,299” 37 63 9,314 62 38 24,216 48 52 
46 54 12,422 39 61 10,947 65 35 26,117 49 51 
43 57 13,038 39 61 12,586 68 | 32 28,267 52 48 
42, 58 11,128 34 66 11,688 60 | 40 25,219 48 52 
44 56 9,549 34 66 EOF 62 | 38 | 22,767 48 52 
45 55 10,004 35 65 13,359 68 S27 ale cbs pod n os AT 
49 51 10,135 36 64 16,445 TA 29 | 29,255 57 43 
| | | | 


(1) Provincial fiscal year ending March 31st. 


(2) Municipal fiscal year ending December 31st. 
SOURCE: For Provincial expenditures, Table 87 (Social Services and unemployment relief here 


Relief, Health, and Welfare). For Municipal expenditures, Table 92. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA IN THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. 
PART V. 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


a 7. ; . a4 7 o \ 


a) | | (AIVAYAD REY 4 BERRI? 


THA 


PARE’. 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE AND ITS INCIDENCE. 


In a previous section dealing with functions of Government, particularly 
in the matter of social services, the very great increase in public demands on 
Government in modern times has been outlined. It is natural, in a Province 
like British Columbia still in a pioneering stage and dependent in the main 
on primary products for income, that the expenses of Government should be 
high. Table 123 shows the expenditure of the Government of the Province 
of British Columbia, 1871 to 1937. The proportion of this expenditure 
attributable to public works would indicate the importance of the responsi- 
bility of the Government in assisting the community in the development of 
its resources, the proportion of this expenditure to the total, over the period 
as shown in Table 94, being 19.76 per cent. 


TABLE 94. 


PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC WORKS AS PERCENTAGE OF THE 
TOTAL PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES, 1872-1937, INCLUSIVE. () 


0, De oe 

Period. The Public Total Provincial Percentage 

Works Expenditures. Expenditures. Cl) oh) s 
BLS ec) eee ee ee nee Pe et $9,527,168.83 $27,840,547.64 | 34.22 
USS a See SN SS as ee eee ee 36,518,686.85 84,126,373.68 43.41 
(RU Us MO De ea sR 27 Eee See eee aes de eee 16,612,580.52 64,798,641.31 25.64 
Gaps MOS YG ok. oem Me Uk eS Bee eer ee, 28 Spee tee ee ne 49,638,653.61 391,663,750.60 12.67 
TSS O37 (TEES es ES. ee a eee $112,297,089.81 $568,429,313.23 19.76 


(1) Current expenditures only. 
SOURCE: See Table 123. 


Table 124 shows the revenue of the Provincial Government from various 
sources from 1871 to 1937. It can here be seen that over this period in forty 
years a deficit was shown, and in seventeen years a surplus. (See Table 95.) 
It is reasonable to suppose that over this period the Governments of the 
Province were composed of men of reasonable intelligence who were respon- 
sible to the Legislature. Consequently, while mistakes may have been made 
that became evident in later years, the position may be taken that this Province 
has, during the period of its existence, received as intelligent and efficient a 
government as is reasonable to expect under the conditions prevailing. The 
number of years in which a deficit was incurred, as compared with the years 
in which a surplus was experienced, indicates in these circumstances some- 
thing of the financial problems of the Governments of this Province since its 
entry into Confederation. In this connection, however, it may be pointed out 
that during the period of the active development, apparently as a matter of 
policy, deficits were incurred for capital expenditure to promote this develop- 
ment, these expenditures being charged to current account, and later capitalized. 

A study of these Tables over the period indicates the increased costs of 
government as new expenditures became necessary, and also the imposition 
of new taxes in order to meet these increased expenditures. 
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TABLE 95. 


ANNUAL DEFICIT OR SURPLUS FROM JULY 201TH, 1871, 
TO MARCH 81st, 1937. 


EN iy Annuet | Agcumulsted 
Year. Deficit or Suepinatat Year. Deficit or Surplus at 
Purplus.” End of Year. hit End of Year. 

July 20th to Dec. 31st, 1871.. $94,127.86 $94,127.86 || To June 30th, 1905............ 345,087.54! 10,432,583.67 
Mo, Dec oist, US T2)--<.2c.-s= 104,867.17 10,739.31]| ,,_,, i 1906 2 oc enae 424,294.83| 10,008,288.84 
role DBCS ee Eee 2,468.26 AS; 20S Ii) ss ‘s 1907 1,301,797.75| 8,706,491.09 
; i j LOY 4 Rest eeness 210,938.38 224,145.95 || ,, a x 1908 1,437,418.62 7,269,072.47 
* DBT Gt re coesaees 75,732.03] 148,413.92||/To Mar. 31st, 1909 732,296.93| 6,536,775.54 
3 1G 7 Gomes e--ee. “| $347,190.09} 495,604.01 i 6 1910 2,257,806.43| 4,278,969.11 
LS itliccterenspeeee 276,698.05 772,302.06 || ,, Be is 1911 2,100,618.89 2,178,350.22 
ji 7 y US Sisko ea 84,092.84 856,394.90 || ,, i eS 1912. 623,058.22 2,801 408.44 
Mo JunecsOtn, 2879... ceeenace 26,850.67 829,544.23 iS 55 1913 3,116,590.88| 5,917,999.32 
S'B O:ce-ceccneee 58,222.71 887,766.94 || ,, of re 1914 5,475,864.81| 11,393,864.13 
7 Sei) SG es Sree danne 17,227.13 870,539.81]| ,,,, A 1915 4,178,613.19| 15,572,477.32 
Fs US SDK eee 21,184.52! 891,724.33 || ,, 1 ae TOLG = 3,791,810.87| 19,364,288.19 
LSSS 6 seen tee 168,293.77| 1,060,018.10 ~p 33 TS Ube 2,624,956.72| 21,989,244.91 
Secon wensnences 297,057.35 762,960.75 || ,, a " LOS ss 466,504.74| 22,455,749.65 
an ESS Dk cee nessaues 55,039.25 818,000.00]| ,, 5 By uR2 3 it | earee pee 1,181,006.68| 23,636,756.33 
PSS Ges cete eta 257,491.83) 1,075,491.83 |) ,, ie UO 2.0L ecetens sees 351,330.96| 23,285,425.37 
Pr Rebs ieec gece encase 190,909.26) 1,266,401.09 i ae a Ge ee een oe 4,407,416.63| 27,692,842.00 
1888 180,276.41| 1,446,677.50)| ,, - 12288: see 1,790,792.85| 29,483,634.85 
3 ; A 1889 150,765.61 1,597,443.11 |) ,, 3 es UO 28 vedo anax 1,180,563.32| 30,664,198.17 
1890 108,497.90) 1,705,941 .01 1 AY: Na eames 1,838,561.57| 32,502,759.74 
Ife! i pees ee 67,160.66| 1,773,101.67 || ,, x 3 WO 2 Diescc-- 22 1,846,405.10| 34,349,164.84 
NS Oe neta deaene 392,682.54| 2,165,784.21 | ,, s an 92 Ones necuenees 100,793.32]. 34,248,371.52 
LS OSs soca ee 458,207.75) 2,623,991.96 “p nS Ceneerncr = 260,014.96| 34,508,386.48 
DSO 4. ceases 772,437.34| 3,396,429.30)) ,, is . PQQS seco 723,228.87| 35,231,615.35 
Fi x Wait! RSE Sere oneer 1,076,310.56| 4,472,739.86 || ,, + D a Kt A eee 3,414,904.44| 38,646,519.79 
PY » Ss 1 9 Gee concen 711,544.12) 5,184,783.98 || ,, on 5 EO SO. se-e5-nce 135,428.94) 38,781,943.73 
' sy . USOT a. 5.tnecsnads 270,947.93! 5,455,231.91 || ,, if ais LOS 1 ce cece 4,819,261.01| 43,601,209.74 
A “ 1898-.=- 22-2. 647,723.76| 6,102,955.67 || ,, os a SD OSS eee ae 7,051,560.58| 50,652,770.32 
F “= LS OOo. 2toevsees 723,298.00] 6,826,253.67 ns OSS Aeeeee ses 2,336,377.80| 53,489,148.12 
EOO00 naeieectes 403,303.72| 7,229,557.39 || ,, nA oa TOS 4.0 see eeee 373,976.83| 53,863,124.95 
53 LOO Mri aaecteres 801,571.76) 8,031,129.15 3 5% 1935_...........| 1,164,175.56| 52,698,949.39 
7” UDO 2s ccccecuose 852,744.69! 8,883,873.84|| ,, 5 a U9 S'Greesecrcce 2,619,175.42| 50,079,773.97 
UO OSugecaceeeserne 1,501,820.58| 10,385,694.42|| ,,__,, 5 LO STA 2,689,022.57| 47,390,751.40 

1.010 4cestecace ae 391,976.79] 10,777,671.21 


- 


Deficit in heavy type. 


Surplus in light type. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Public Accounts. 


In order to give a cross-section of the incidence of Provincial taxation in 
British Columbia the fiscal year 1935-86 has been taken, as this is the last 
year for which complete information was available with regard to both Pro- 
vincial and Dominion revenues, from this Province. Table 96 shows the 
incidence of Provincial taxation in British Columbia on the per capita basis, 
indicating that in the fiscal year 1985-86 per capita taxation in this Province 
for Provincial purposes amounted to $31.07. 


TABLE 96. 
THE INCIDENCE OF PROVINCIAL TAXATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA ON A 
PER CAPITA BASIS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1935-1936. 
(AVERAGE TAX PAYMENT PER PERSON IN BRITISH COLUMBIA TO THE PROVINCIAL TREASURY.) 
(In dollars.) 


Receipts from Population of 
Provincial Taxation| British Columbia. 
(Tax Revenue).(1) (2) 


Average Incidence 
of Taxation per 
Person. 


Fiscal Year. 


22,836,895 | 
| | 
(1) See Table 97 for the receipts from each tax during the fiscal year 1935-86. 
(2) Canada Year Book, 1937. Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimate. June 1st, 1935. 
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1935-1936 


735,000 31.07 


Table 97 shows the receipts of the Provincial Government from the various 
taxes. It can here be seen that the revenue from the income tax leads, profit 
from liquor sales coming second, followed by the gasoline tax, motor vehicle 
licences, timber royalties, land tax, and succession duties in order. It may be 
questioned whether timber royalties should be included in a statement of the 
taxes in this Province, as royalties are in reality not a true taxation but the 
purchase price of the timber sold by the Provincial Government. The royalty 
is paid only once when an exchange of the timber is made. 


TABLE 97. 


RECEIPTS OF THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FROM TAXATION, FISCAL YEAR 1935-36. 


(EXCLUDING NON-TAX REVENUE.) 
(In dollars.) 


Classification. by Miners 
$5,986,834.76 
93,251.78 
403,014.39 
13,275.00 
1,434,501.02 
420,123.56 
Unworked Crown-granted Mineral Claims c 50,038.15 
SCHOO ee liar Koes eee ne nd wr Anne ONL epee oe a Nhe Weer Sd AORN, gL Ee EN 596,764.71 
Fishing and Cannery Licences : 117,573.50 
PENDS RV MA GES as a ec a a he a a ee ae ae SEAS 483,784.44 
(CORON NTR GUE So tS SE a ee ate ees! tae EN 2,530,155.62 
SUC COSSTOTMNE) LG CS see erent ee Rrra ee MND Rls MI Ee NES Ry ee ee eed, OR OO Pe sD 1,067,101.00 
Pie) SREY TCS ee A EE ee Ta Ee Prat ee te A ly at SEE, Senet aces 138,198.65 
Timber Leases_._.____. 69,711.19 
Timber Licences 647,724.64 
Timber Royalties 1,744,450.62 
Mining a ecerp ts eno. 162,703.43 
Grazing Bees and Rentals... ree ee ee 13,069.08 
WPEU TRC MECC OTUURG HS UIT) OLY Y = eee ee ae ee ee ae es Ee 139,305.57 
Wirterehentalsvand ecordins Pees = 5 = = ses = ee ee p43 ie a Be 85) 
 (Oknraeves JN Coe eel DaVinci ois Qi Ws CoX 3) vel arco eee en ee ee ay Se ee i ae ee ee 199,796.61 
Moving Picture Fees... iain Se ere ers Sees eee Sean Gite): cbs ee Wate tk Se De BAe. 31,228.08 
“ Government Liquor Act ’’—Profit on Liquor Sales 3,061,808.07 
PATIART S CYILO TIE Sty eh ketene Ba ere kee ee en 195,231.27 
Raceway xeeeets wee Se eee 135,329.80 
ORI CEN COs ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 6,339.85 
Marriage Licences 22,914.00 
TLaniuel, SS eee Le As ere Re Spt, 2 a ag re ee ae 72,882.33 
Tamper Salesu(stumpare) aes ee ee ee 360,569.73 
““ Motor-vehicle Act ’’—Licences, etc 2,293,791.70 
BUee UCL ley 1 COTC CSS re ree ee ee eh 33,822.50 
ree Miners? Certificates. 77,062.75 
Wet lsesbe veucA Cmts Wl COT COS ea 3,417.00 
Total Receipts of Provincial Government from Taxation $22,836,894.55 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Public Accounts, 1935-36. 
Norts.—Differences in totals in Tables 97 and 99 explained in foot-notes 1 and 3, Table 99. 

Table 98 shows the Provincial revenue receipts from non-tax sources in 
the same year, which amounts to $2,926,182.77, as compared with revenue 
from taxes of $22,836,894.55, or a total in that year of $25,862,077.32. 

In Table 99 an attempt has been made to segregate the Provincial taxes 
on the basis of their incidence on individuals, on industry, and on land. There 
has been no difficulty with regard to the segregation on land, but it has been 
necessary to make estimates in the case of the segregation as between individuals 


and industry. 
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TABLE 98. 


THE PROVINCIAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM NON-TAX SOURCES, 
FISCAL YEAR 1935-36. 


Miscellaneous Items of Provincial Revenue not included as Taxation Revenue in the 
Provincial taxation receipts. (By Departments, service and revenue received.) 


Department. Service. Received. 
Department of Agriculture ..______ Miscellanecus Receipts 2) ee $16,402.22 
Department of the Attorney-General. | ‘‘ Administration Act ’”—Fees__ = 9,502.12 
w Companies Branch. 2 UAE Pen eee eee 65,629.65 
Court Fees and Fines_ oS ee 74,352.97 
*““Tnsurance Act." 2 2-22 See 52,794.84 
Land -Revistry Peckht.- 2-1 Se See SS eee 195,443.93 
Liew Stamps et ee ee eee 89,166.60 
@ Securities: Act: (0 i ee ee eee 8.569.00 
Sheriffs’ Peés.. — 5. eee SS eee 5,788.68 
Miscellaneous, Receipts... 2 eee 2,807.16 
Department of Education_____.---..-------. Teachers’ Examinations and Certificates = 1,525.00 
Text-book Branch (Net. Profits) === = eee 3,284.58 
Miscellaneous’ Receipts) 2 ee eee 135.00 
Department of Finance._...____----___---- Interest— 
““Dyking Assessments Adjustment Act”. $19,083.82 
Miscellancous 23. 406,536.54 
ae 425,620.36 
Rents; Miscellancous._ = = = ee eee 11,381.80 
Trust: Deposits «reverted to the ©rownl = = eee 26,697.06 
Miscellaneous’ Receipts = ee eeeeee—————eee 3,879.32 
Dominion Subventions— 
ANTUEL EHterest2e- = 2. t Se ee 29,151.06 
Annual Subsidy] = 2 ee ee eee 190,000.00 
Annual (Grantcper Cont] ee 555,410.40 
Annual Grant for Lands: Conveyed___ ee 100,000.00 
Interim Payment on Account of Annual Subsidy. 750,000.00 
Depsrtment of Labour Elevator Inspection and Examination Fees... 593.50 
Deparinnent) of ‘Lands. 2 a Survey Bees and! Sale‘ of Maps = ee eee 9,535.27 
Miscellaneous Receipts ae 6,932.10 
Wesisiatione >.< « sos ees ee Private: Bill Peesgi 32. be ee ee ee 915.00 
Department, of Mines. *= = oe = AW Buresn OL Mined 2. 8 ee a ee ee 285.50 
Miners’ Examinations and Certificates... 163.50 
Department of Municipal Affairs... Miscellanéous” Receipts 2 = ee eee 600.00 
Department of Provincial Secretary. Kane's Printer CNet brOnte) eee ee ee ee ee 20,684.90 
Wital “Statistics .. 2005) Ss5 eer Ss ee ee ee 10,130.82 
Miscellaneous: Recerptae. oe ee, ee 572.44 
Department of Public Works... ‘Trame: Control 2.2 a eee eee 47,532.50 
Miscellanéous! Receipts. = = oe ee ee ee ee 7,356.02 
Department of Railways... Imspeesion: eesti. ae ee ee ee ee eee 2,187.47 
New Westminster, Bridge. tolis*..— eee 60,926.08 
Refunds of Expenditures_......_»_S Charges to Income— 
Pei ROOLGLGNS seh TG. AG. Oye ee = 564.73 
Charges to Loans— 
Provincial Buildings and Furnishings. —$_»____ 246.92 
“Land Settlement and Development Act, 1917” 110,000.00 
“Department of Industries Act ’”’ 20,000.00 
“ Soldiers’ Land Act, 1918”... 29,572.90 
-* Better Housing “Act, 19100) ee ee ee 53,900.00 
“Dewdney Dyking District Relief Act, 1929” 3,338.05 
Advances to Municipalities, Direct Relief. 22,118.32 


fhe ES See ae 


Reconciliation Statement— 


=|  $2,926,182.77 


(a) Revenue from Taxation (included in incidence study)... $22,836,894.55 
(b) Revenue from Fees for services rendered, etc. (excluded from Taxation study) 2,926,182.77 
$25,862,077.32 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Public Accounts, 1935-86. 
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TABLE 99. 


THE INCIDENCE ON INDIVIDUALS, INDUSTRY, AND LAND, OF THE TAXATION 
SYSTEM OF THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
FISCAL YEAR 1935-1936. 

(In dollars.) 


Total Receipts INCIDENCE OF PROVINCIAL TAXATION ON. 


Taxation Classification. of Provincial 


Government 
from Taxation. |} Individuals. | Industry. Land. 

Income Tax— 
ANGEXSEAT US ESS ees Die Ee ee le (1) 5,978,769 |(1) 1,401,408 |(1) 4,577,361 eae aes 
Unclaimed Refunds, 1% tax —... (1) 83.0000 SUA. | ee east OE Pattee v: 
Marte ral) 855 pone a ee a A0350149 Ta). ee 403,014 ? Bites rare 
PPO Leet Kee eee ieee en 2 IRE ec a Ri Re eo 13,275 Fs BA sg a er Fa gp a = 
Se AviG Bay = eee tee Na AA eR de BN 2 TAS Ss OO Ute | AONE Bee SPARE itty Lee te a! 1,434,501 
WV tldwnican ds Da x pr ee oes eee B20 ZA a 0 Ng eee ees hemp ph hab Be 2e = 420,124 
Unworked Crown-granted Mineral Claims —..____. es OEOSEP It" Wee 50,038 ea 
School Tax (Unorganized Districts) ~~ -_____ et DIG Oo mae het awe eee TEAL LW REE Bd 596,765 
Bishinge and? Cannety Jicencess22 52 hn Ee ey Ee DUE Bik) Bits Sette ee 
TMS ott | da ty SSeS ee ee eee 483,784 |(2) 48,378 |(2) 485,406 en 
Gasoline axes es tie 5) oe Spee BP ee ee 2,530,156 |(2) 1,464,900 /(2) 1,065,256 } Wu. 
Succession! Duties} 82. = a ee eS 1,067,101 LOG LO la Ve est 
Bro ba tee iices eset he See od 138,199 USS OO eile ce pot eee | 9 bee eee 
TRIM DeCRMUICABRCS 1.8 te Ae sae VO Pele RR Oe CONVO |) 4 Peers Bee GO;7LE oh ake 
‘Rimbem bicences fx 2-52. «Saxe 2h oi Sen, Me pee. GAEUETZ OS bil) Peed pee = CART 25 tel, | Vee ee ee 2 
Timbers Royalties’ 22 2s ASTAAAG Pai Mer Sate ee ere TAASAD Ln | eerie = 
Mining Receipts = = Specs ee oer Rete aN = L62K0e see) ee fs T6205 |") Sees Zs 
Grazing Fees and Rentals US O6OR Rie me yee = 13,069 ee 
ADC Le VeNUG: gS UNC wen eee ee eee, = TRG [be Pate eten eM Peeeeeemes an 139,306 
Water Rentals and Recording Fees —__.-_________-________ 28E 120) Ale, py pee Seo. me Ces ZO. x 
“ Game Act ’’—Fees and Licences — 199,797 199,797 ee = 
Mio aha IOI. Lea | ee a ee a 31,228 a SRN me ron eS pel | cna 
“* Government Liquor Act ’—Profit on Liquor Sales... 3,061,808 SLOG ISOS tyme eee seem | (Secor ee ae as 
Amusements Tax 195,231 VOBSZ3 tae ace erence a 
Races hax: sot eee se eS tie Le — _ 135,330 185,330 fees LS ee ae 
LD Yoyeg) is) CXer eRe oh ces tare Ee ele eee we Os ap eee eee Tee ee 6,340 6,340 Se wee 2 
IMATTIAG Cus CON CES ee ee een ra eS es ee = 22,914 22914. ||) eee) | eee 
Band Sale T2882 an ee A ee ese ey eS 72,882 
‘hirmbersoalesie (ScumDaAge). eee eee ee S6OL5Z0) eee 360,570 ee 
** Motor-vehicle Act ’’—Licences, ete. —_.-----__-_---------- (3) 2,198,655 |(2) 1,672,930 [(2) 525,725 | aes = 
Mat em CON Ces) pn ee etek nel Rep SB fe eas i = 835825 4 | eee ee 887828075 qe = 
Free Miners’ Certificates & 77,063 77,063 ee a pee 
Real-estate Agents’ Licences STA Pe a) pees = Sa i: eee = 
PRO Gat lis ee eee eh eee ew) Re a el oo 22,940,443 9,835,902 10,440,963 2,663,578 


| 


(1) The 1936 figure is based on assessments on individuals and industry (output and corporation taxes) and 
not on actual collections, as information with regard to collections was not complete. 

(2) Distribution is estimated. 

(8) For Motor Licence Year ended February 29, 1936. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Public Accounts, 1935-86, Statements of Department of Finance Officials. 


In order to analyse still further the economic basis of taxation in this 
Province an attempt was made to estimate the incidence of provincial taxation 
on the basis of wasting or wastable provincial assets. This segregation was 
naturally easier in the case of taxation of industries, and the results are seen 
in Table 100. It is here indicated that of the taxes paid by industries in this 
Province, approximately 54.51 per cent. is directly based on wasting or wast- 
able assets, and 45.49 per cent. on industries having non-wasting assets. It 
must again be pointed out, however, that much of the activity in the non-wasting 
asset industries is indirectly attributable to the existence of the wasting asset 


industries. Lee 
In the case of the segregation on the same basis of taxation on individuals, 


it will easily be seen that the difficulty of segregation is much greater. How- 
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ever, the results are seen in Table 101. This table is based on an analysis of 
the earnings of those gainfully employed in industries, as taken from the 
1931 Census of Canada. On this basis it is estimated that of those gainfully 
employed in this Province, 30.18 per cent. of the income is attributable to 
wasting asset industries and 69.80 per cent. to non-wasting asset industries. 
Here again the basic importance of the wasting asset industries to the existence 
of the non-wasting asset industries must be emphasized. 

Table 102 shows the receipts of the Dominion Government from customs 
duties, excise duties, and war tax revenue, in the Province of British Columbia, 
1871 to 1936-1937, showing that over this period the Dominion Government 
collected from these sources in this period $572,357,828, $369,690,715 being 
from customs duties, $34,408,468 from excise duties, $92,990,575 from excise 
taxes, and $75,568,070 from income taxes. During the calendar year 1937 it 
is estimated that in income taxes alone, the Dominion Government has received 
from this Province approximately $8,809,506.31, which is almost as large as 
the total income tax collected from the three Prairie Provinces together with 
the Maritime Provinces, which amounted to $9,219,712.54, approximately. 
Based on the rate of income tax collections in the two areas during the past 
eighteen months, it is likely that at the end of the fiscal year 1937-1938, the 
collections in British Columbia will have exceeded combined collections in the 
Prairie and Maritime Provinces. 
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TABLE 102. 


RECEIPTS OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT FROM CUSTOM DUTIES, EXCISE 
DUTIES, AND WAR TAX REVENUE (EXCISE TAXES AND INCOME TAX) IN 
THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871 TO 1935-86, INCLUSIVE. 


(In dollars.) 


Excise Duties War TAX REVENUE. 


Customs Duties | Collected in B.C. 


Fiscal Year Ending. Collected at or at Points of Total. (3) 
B.C. Ports. eis Badia? Excise Taxes.(1)| Income Tax. 

se 342,400 ps roan nee pee Sete ah thy eae 842,400 
eee re ee Nas 302,148 5,723 Eat Soneeeise So ete ee 307,871 
836,495 VOUS Soak peers eer ae We eee ee TS 847,378 
SHE ieee en ae eee 413,992 TLS eg f Sek ee Wet 425,173 
ESTO27 Ges See ee ee ees 488,385 | UN eee yee 503,328 
EST G27 (ee fe) BRS Ped 403,521 ZO S300 tea iL Wee es 423,821 
RT eee ee eee 426,125 25,000 ae a 451,125 
TR TSO We eee >t ee 516,262 32,120, | 22 548,382 
S7TOsRObee fr <0 to DAL NE 450,175 85,0165 7} 485,191 
YI cal) le 5 es eo 599,428 AG AO Sian | Meese seen eg | SA 645,926 
{egtesotwe et. AL. ean ee 679,207 56,939 ee ee | 736,146 
EC oe bee 907,766 GEST a) Ge eal ee ee 976,022 
a(n Oe a 884,076 58,018 942,094 
1ossienemn ae A. whe 966,144 59,985 1,026,129 
LOSS Gees a ee 880,227 | SAO TSeweu | peer wanes ar Sete ee eee | 967,300 
hye ee ee ae 883,422 SOVZb Te le pees ee ee 972,673 
TISGTHOR ee ae ee de 861,465 ST SUS es gece Aeres ei oo = a 949,283 
TRES SO Ma ty iy Mia ee |b ry 974,677 Gh EY. Sees) | eS Se ei es ae 1,085,801 
TER OOO es een OT Abn abd 4 Oe 1,078,215 AEN Ey (eA eeaTs -e | eeue iets Cee 1,216,259 
1890-91. 1,346,425 SRO AD Sy CMRI (Pig gees Se SRR cae se aie 1,499,720 
1891-92 _ os 1,412,878 DSTO 6Gu al es coe ee I ee 1,650,844 
ARODE OS WE. cats ake Arlee abd 1,220,522 240: 099) ty Al perenne ay be ake ecco sk 1,469,621 
SOY RELY Th nL en SS 1,189,414 | DANO OI ATE | wumeperes were ents WM (gC ee tos Part 1,432,411 
USOA GR iwaklet’ AartdleT wi bake 1,053,691 25259895. 0) ee = [ay eae eae 1,306,086 
SUA EGY, De Se ee eg 1,306,739 294,424 | eee ee 1,601,168 
1806-07 aie what ae. to eros 1,558,889 327,758 = 1,886,647 
WLOTAOSe whe mle a be oe 2,213,593 ADAG STF ae eee ee || eee ee 2,635,580 
TEER Cee ee 2,111,322 5470.0 Sree | ee eee eye epee es ee 2,625,327 
NSOG=1 O00 mabe ce tle Je 2,354,779 50S 381 ae 2,863,160 
TNO ASC y eee nas ge 2,358,843 ASO5OD GUmaH| an Me reeh ee aeeroee J(\\ ee eee et 2,841,769 
1901-02 _ pe 2,354,405 ATA09Ste tl) ee eee ee eS 2,828,503 
OPER i a a ay 2,417,118 473,133 : 2,890,251 
Ses Hi-tech 2,724,412 BOBeO erie eres eT ne co 3,229,618 
FeO ise en ee es la 2,812,813 B00 222 rt i eee. oe ee es 3,813,035 
TNE Nee a ee eee 3,336,805 SRD Giles Ae. erste mt lhl ll ot epee eee 3,867,518 
1906-07 (9 mos.) .. 2,820,516 AG ORO dae Meee ae | ek BO 3,270,720 
T9070 8), see eee Ls 5,023,784 COU OS mio weer en eee 5,685,487 
SCY NOE ec, ae Ps 4,469,970 620,193 _ 5,090,163 
O00 1 ase eee 5,774,077 (SPAN 7 te lath mee a Es Se ee 6,406,101 
1910-11 8,154,842 TOG\GD3 fat | ee eg ee ee ee 8,921,495 
1911-12 10,612,829 | SSO'5 02M eee oe Nee TE a. aon ee 11,502,331 
1912-13 13,763,025 S95 6460 oe tee ee ee es 14,758,671 
1913-14 11,366,923 KS eat ORC UE RE [iia gee we tl cara a | i cena rae 12,248,304 
OW WEES Sia a oe ae eo eee 7,373,100 718,417 O59 amen) apes 8,101,114 
OMB 1G Di aee en ee nly 6,751,130 637,699 5c pad) © Sa dens eer ie ies 7,470,770 
Oey hee 8,892,643 953,464 BOB p es ee een 9,938,060 
1917-18 _ me 10,226,638 902,568 OSS 2 Giese 11,227,932 
10) Ss 0 ME Wee oe ee ee 11,476,646 246,962 488,346 520,618 12,732,572 
nin oh Gerd | ee See See ee 11,543,104 606,321 420,544 995,434 13,565,403 
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TABLE 102—Continued. 


RECEIPTS OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT FROM CUSTOM DUTIES, 
EXCISE DUTIES, ETC.—Continued. 


Excise Duties War TAX REVENUE. 
Customs Duties |Collected in B.C. 
Fiscal Year Ending. Collected at or at Points of Total. (3) 
B.C. Ports. sar eras Ae: Excise Taxes.(1)| Income Tax. 
OR G—v il reeeer 7 £8 18S 11,914,004 546,490 2,103,209 2,237,711 | 16,801,414 
1921-22 12,299,324 458,477 3,897,847 5,168,570 21,824,218 
1922-23 14,514,601 469,357 6,018,024 3,641,301 24,638,283 
UO eB cad As Sem oe re, eee 15,021,470 662,844 7,178,204 3,646,964 26,509,482 
GP AoA ied RARER scl relia 13,387,031 632,608 5,292,333 3,930,498 23,242,470 
| 

LOZ =26 Pee a a eee 15,192,001 981,587 6,094,728 4,150,852 26,419,168 
1926-27. =. 15,943,964 1,711,581 6,623,909 3,832,152 28,111,606 
1927-28 ee ee 16,314,143 1,935,809 5,279,024 5,440,359 28,969,335 
fh EAS Vee. ae eee ee eo 16,978,615 177, LL2 4,533,884 4,123,203 27,410,814 
O20 0 eaeeeeree tars re eee eee 2 17,898,924 1,708,391 3,773,012 | 4,495,649 27,875,976 
DO cdl eee cee oP eee 12,824,379 1,037,636 1,992,650 | 5,106,454 20,961,119 
ND ONS ep eee anne ae ee 9,553,857 656,220 O,201, 402 4,403,853 17,865,402 
OBA eee Be 6,679,149 576,835 4,570,755 4,082,526 15,909,265 
1933-34 6.224,435 707,695 7,562,350 3,662,149 18,156,629 
OL SY BORG) eee Ee ee se 7,070,033 1,096,858 7,209,637 4,287,568 19,664,096 
EUS eee 2 SN Ee Beet Sea cn: mee 7,217,767 1,110,389 7,011,577 5,082,989 20,422,722 
a Soh (a =, tee eee See eat 8,214,013 1,251,045 9,416,853 6,759,220 25,668,151 

SOURIS 23-5 oe ees 369,690,715 84,408,468 92,990,575 | 75,568,070 | (2)572,357,828 

| 


(1) Excise Taxes: War Revenue Act, 1914-1915 to 1936-1937, inclusive. 

Includes those taxes collected by the Federal Department of Inland Revenue (1914 to 1918); Customs and 
Inland Revenue (1918-1921) ; Customs and Excise (1922 to 1927); Department of National Revenue (1927 to 
1937) ; and administered by the Commissioner of Excise. 

Collections at British Columbia points of entry of commodities from foreign countries entering Canada, and 
collections from manufacturers in British Columbia. 

(2) War Revenue Business Profits Tax collected by the Dominion in British Columbia amounting to $9,847,218 
is not included in this table of tax revenue. 

(8) During the period 1872 to 1934-1935, inclusive, the Dominion Government collected in British Columbia the 
non-tax revenue itemized below: 


Ost OUICE a oe ee ee ee ee eee $54,227,702 
Patblics.\ W O0Ks oe: Ae es a ee ee 2 ee ee es 8,836,047 
Marine and (Wisheries 2 ee ee 8 ee ee 5,882,464 
Chinese Immicration jo Fs 8s at ee Be Be eh Oe ie ee 12,843,552 
Trade and Commerce (Weights and Measures)... a eee 429,466 
Land, etc. ns on aes EN eo en eS ES ee 8,361,398 


Finance ............ my 2,651,900 
Wiser AT GOUG 222k eee, 2 x Be eee EE nee ee Se ee eee mia: 14,751,923 


INatesecrersted = ee ee aa Re en eee Ne Ee at IE ee en a, 57,076,317 
Mortal Nonstax Revenues, ee ee $160,060,769 
(otal “Vax “Revenuet. 2 =... Se ee ee a ee, eS a ea 529,954,322 
Doce ssn an ee ee ee ee ees COU OTD OO 


(These figures are based on a statement supplied by the British Columbia Department of Finance, Treasury 
Department. ) 


SOURCES: Canada: 

Department of Inland Revenue Report, 1873 to 1918 inclusive. 

Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, 1918 to 1921 inclusive. 

Department of Customs and Excise, 1922 to 1927 inclusive. 

Department of National Revenue, 1928 to 1937, inclusive. 

Canada Year Book, 1919 to 1937 inclusive; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Incomes Assessed for 
Income War Tax in Canada, 1932 to 1936 inclusive. 

Trade of Canada for the fiscal year ending 1936. Statement of Custom Duty collections at British 
Columbia points of entry, 1872 to 1936 inclusive. 


Table 103 is an attempt to segregate Dominion revenue on the basis of its 
incidence on individuals and on industry. 
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This is summarized in Table 104, which would indicate that the incidence 
of the Dominion taxation is more largely on individuals, while the incidence 
of Provincial taxation is approximately evenly divided as between individuals 
and industry. When it is kept in mind that the economy of this Province is in 
the main based on wasting or wastable assets, the advantageous position of 
the Dominion Government is seen, in that the incidence of its tax system is 
cushioned; that is, the revenue of the Provincial Government would likely be 
more directly affected by any change in business conditions than that of the 
Dominion. 

Any tax system should be related to the income system on which it is 
imposed. It is natural, therefore, that in the case of the Dominion taxation 
system, which is uniform throughout the nine Provinces, its incidence should 
fall differently on different economic areas. In industrial areas or areas in 
which business is carried out on a large scale, the income tax is more likely to 
touch at least part of the income of the community. In areas where small 
scale operations are carried on, the total income of the community may be 
equally large, but as there are no peaks in this income it is little affected by 
the income tax. This indicates the difficulty of developing a federal taxation 
system, which is equal in its incidence and burden over all parts of the Dominion. 
In other words the large collections of income tax in the Province of British 
Columbia is not an evidence of high income on the part of the people. It is 
based on the economic structure of the Province. It has been shown (Part 
III.) that much of this income is based on the sale of capital assets and is not 


true income. 
TABLE 104. 


THE ESTIMATED INCIDENCE OF THE PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION TAXATION 
SYSTEMS ON INDIVIDUALS AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, FISCAL 
YEAR 1935-1936. 

(In dollars.) 


PROVINCIAL DOMINION TAX TOTAL DOMINION AND 
TAX REVENUE. REVENUE (ESTIMATED) PROVINCIAL TAXATION. 
Classification. 

% of % of J of 

Dollars. Total. Dollars. Total. Dollars. Total. 

Total Tax Revenue Collections (1)... 22,940,443 100.0 27,150,677 100.0 50,091,120 100.0 
Incidence on Individuals—Total__.._______ 9,804,674 42.7 23,211,077 85.5 pl 65.9 
Incidence on Industry—Total..._.......-- 10,472,191 45.6 8,947,917 14.5 14,420,108 28.8 
Incidence on Land—Total______._-..---.- 2,663,578 FS BAT fm a Agere oe carr ai || Ge ee 2,663,578 5.3 


(1) Provincial Tax Revenue, fiscal year 1935-36, with adjusted income tax (assessments) and Motor-vehicle 


Act fees (licence year). See Table 99. 
The figure for the incidence on individuals of Dominion taxes (customs duties, sales, etc.) is too large by the 


amount paid by industry for producers’ goods. 


PROVINCIAL DEBT. 


Table 105 shows the growth of the Provincial Debt from $189,150.00 in 
1874 to $147,404,785.83 in 1937.1 This Table includes five items, namely: 
(a) The funded debt; 
(b) Treasury bills and overdrafts; 
(c) The gross debt, which is the sum of (a) and (b) 


(1) The gross debt, March 31st, 1937, was $183,022,247.20. 
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(d) The sinking fund; and? 

(e) The net debt, which is the difference of (d) and (c). 
It will be noticed that the increase in the debt during the last 26 years has been 
most rapid. 

The most important item in this table is the Pacific Great Eastern Railroad 
Company guarantee. In 1919 this guarantee was cut down from $31,710,000 
to $20,160,000. In 1916 the Province was first called upon to assume interest 
charges of rather more than a million dollars each year. Table 105 includes 
the guarantee of $20,160,000 from 1916 to the present day. In the Public 
Accounts it is given as a contingent capital liability up until 1936 when it was 
included as direct liability. 

TABLE 105. 
ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC DEBT.(@) 
FIscaAL YEARS 1874-1937, INCLUSIVE. 


Fiscal Year. 


| Funded. | 


$189,150.00 
33,750.00 
86,000.00 
838,000.00 
818,006.00 
793,000.00 
773,000.00 
773,000.00 
773,000.00 
760,000.00 
747,500.00 
747,500.00 
747,500.00 
747,500.00 
1,743,690.00 
1,743,690.00 
1,743,690.00 
1,743,690.00 
2,713,690.00 
2,962,568.00 
3,573,813.00 
5,625,824.00 
5,630,286.00 
5,739,986.00 
6,210,986.00 
6,180,986.00 
8,039,986.00 
8,009,986.00 
8,009,986.00 
11,486,836.00 
12,476,836.00 
12,366,836.00 
12,256,836.00 
11,684,146.00 
10,998,146.00 
10,894,146.00 
10,819,146.00 
10,790,146.00 
10,786,146.00 
10,752,146.00 
10,748,146.00 
18,023,146.00 
41,313,146.00 
43,587,171.00 


Treasury 
Bills. 


2,700,000,00 


(3) 2,094,689.17 


Gross 
Debt (2). 


$189,150.00 
33,750.00 
86,000.00 
838,000.00 
818,000.00 
793,000.00 
773,000.00 
773,000.00 
773,000.00 
760,000.00 
747,500.00 
747,500.00 
747,500.00 
747,500.00 
1,743,690.00 
1,743,690.00 
1,743,690.00 
1,743,690.00 
2,713,690.00 
2,962,568.00 
3,573,813.00 
5,625,824.00 
5.630,286.00 
5,739,986.00 
6,210,986.00 
6,180,986.00 
8,039,986,00 
8,009,986.00 


8,009,986.00° 


11,486,836.00 
12,476,836.00 
12,366,836.00 
12,256,836.00 
11,684,146.00 
10,998,146.00 
10,894,146.00 
10,819,146.00 
10,790,146.00 
10,786,146.00 
10,752,146.00 
12,251,646.00 
20,723,146.00 
41,313,146.00 
45,681,860.17 


Sinking 
Funds (4). 


$7,388.00 
36,462.00 
51,914.00 
47,189.00 
63,277.00 
73,420.00 
101,961.00 
120,089.00 
139,426.00 
159,990.00 
170,792.00 
221,286.00 
262,467.00 
304,969.00 
343,160.00 
403,474.00 
450,388.00 
528,646.00 
593,858.00 
513,688.00 
598,406.00 
645,616.00 
713,859.00 
819,861.00 
926,230.00 
1,042,220.00 
1,194,063.00 
1,351,051.00 
1,513,538.00 
1,695,072.00 
1,420,611.00 
1,586,539.00 
1,685,551.00 
1,849,369.00 
2,018,581.00 
2,193,793.00 
2,375,217.00 
2,563,428.00 
2,7738,871.00 
2,976,713.00 
3,429,135.37 


Net 
Debt. 


$189,150.00 
33,750.00 
86,000.00 
830,612.00 
781,538.00 
741,086.00 
725,811.00 
709,723.00 
699,580.00 
658,039.00 
627,411.00 
608,074,00 
587,510.00 
576,708.00 
1,522,404.00 
1,481,223.00 
1,438,721.00 
1,400,520.00 
2,310,216.00 
2,512,180.00 
3,045,167.00 
5,031,966.00 
5,116,598.00 
5,141,580.00 
5,565,370.00 
5,467,127.00 
7,220,125.00 
7,080,756.00 
6,967,766.00 
10,292,773.00 
11,125,785.00 
10,853,298.00 
10,561,764.00 
10,263,535.00 
9,411,607.00 
9,208,595.00 
8,969,777.00 
8,771,565.00 
8,592,353.00 
8,376,929.00 
9,688,218.00 
17,949,275.00 
38,336,433.00 
42,252,724.80 


(2) The Sinking Funds in Table 105 are represented by the market value of securities, 
excepting British Columbia’s, which are taken at par, plus uninvested cash and accrued 


interest; in the Public Accounts they are represented by actual cash contributions and cash 
earnings thereon. 


TABLE 105—Continued. 


ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC DEBT (1)—Continued. 


: Tre inki 
Fiscal Year. | Funded. | Bille. | Debt (2). | Funds (2). | Debt. 
43,496,261.00 8,550,000.00 47,046,261.00 4,209,284.25 42,836,976.75 
47,986,561.00 2,810,000.00 50,796,561.00 4,886,273.15 45,910,287.85 
54,496,861.00 2,670,000.00 57,146,861.00 5,837,600.52 51,809,260.48 
66,906,661.00 7,524,600.00 74,431,261.00 12,906,627.75 61,524,633.25 
82,236,961.00 1,703,000.00 83,939,961.00: 14,249,869.47 69,690,091.53 
86,227,261.00: 3,103,000.00 89,330,261.00 15,855,446.84 78,474,814.16 
89,217,561.00 4,272,460.00 93,490,021.00 17,5383,236.05 75,956,784.95 
96,800,161.00 2,756,088.00 99,556,249.00 19,468,711.09 80,087,537.91 
91,832,461.00 5,114,520.00 96,946,981.00 14,256,954.49 82,690,026.51 
95,822,761.00 2,246,176.00 98,068,937.00 14,527,876.35 83,541,060.65 


92,603,061.00 
97,800,361.00 


10,178,300.00 
10,183,069.00 


102,781,361.00 
107,983,430.00 


17,083,809.14 
18,568,711.44 


85,697,551.86 
89,414,718.56 


113,673,161.00: 5,689,694.00 119,362,855.00 21,277,491.81 98,085,363.19 
133,171,461.00 2,517,700.00 135,689,161.00 24,297,935.29 111,391,225.71 
139,607,425.00 5,207,326.53 144,814,751.53 27,635,699.66 117,179,051.87 


145,611,561.00 
149,432,361.00 
147,570,661.00 
144,487,961.00 
145,626,261.00 


11,001,189.70 
12,594,406.21 
20,825,141.21 
33,513,586.58 
37,395,986.20 


156,612,750.70 
162,026,767.21 
168,395,802.21 
178,001,547.58 
183,022,247.20 


30,017,720.60 
30,854,843.16 
32,717,498.36 
34,294,379.42 
35,617,461.37 


126,595,030.10 
131,171,924.05 
135,678,303.85 
143,707,168.16 
$147,404,785.83 


(1) Excluding Unfunded Deficits. 

(2) P.G.E. guarantee, $20,160,000, included 1916-1937. Province called upon to assume interest charges in 1916. 

(3) British Columbia Stock and Debentures: P.G.E., Ltd., Stock and Bonds; Treasury Bills and authorized 
overdrafts; and British Columbia House. 

(4) ‘Sinking Fund is valued on basis of price paid for debentures, not market values. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Finance, Treasury Branch. 


Table 106 attempts to show to what extent the Province’s liability might 
be increased in the event of the Treasury becoming liable for the guaranteed 
debentures of various corporations.* The Canadian Northern Pacific and the 
Pacific Great Eastern comprise the main bulk of the guarantees. This Table 
is based on the Public Accounts, and in the case of the P.G.E. there is thus 
duplication from 1916-1936 by Tables 105 and 106. For all practical pur- 
poses it can be assumed that the P.G.E. became a direct liability in 1916. The 
Dominion Government took over the Canadian Northern Pacific, and it is now 
incorporated as part of the Canadian National Railways. To-day the Dominion 
Government is financially responsible to the stockholders of the railway’s de- 
bentures, and British Columbia could only become liable in the event of the 
Dominion Government failing to keep to its contractual obligations. The re- 
maining items in Table 106 are not quantitively important. Sinking funds have 
been established by all parties concerned (with the exception of the two rail- 
roads) and thus an effort is being made to pay off these debts. Additional 
indebtedness on the part of this Province, arising out of the contingent liabilities 


guaranteed by it, is unlikely. 
(3) This Table shows the amount to which the Province has authorized corporations to 


issue guaranteed securities; in some instances the corporations concerned have not chosen to 
issue the full amount authorized, or have since redeemed in part the securities once issued and 


authorized. 
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Table 107 shows the fixed charges that have arisen in connection with the 
Provincial debt. This item has increased from $688.48 in 1874 to $8,568,565.94 
in 1937. The peak was $9,108,442.89 in 1982. Fixed charges include interest 
paid, debentures and treasury bills redeemed (unless paid out of sinking fund), 
payments into sinking fund, accrued interest and operating costs such as 
brokerage, etc. However, this figure does not include the total increased future 
liability, as certain debt items are not covered, and there is always the loss of 
interest income on the deferred payments into the sinking fund. Actually 
during the last few years the appropriations for sinking fund have not been 
as high as were required. 

TABLE 107. 
FIXED CHARGES PAID IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROVINCIAL 
DEBT, 1883-1937. 
(SHOWN AS AN ANNUAL TOTAL.) 


Including all items as shown in the Public Accounts, and, specifically :— 


(a) Interest paid on funded indebtedness. 

(b) Payments into sinking fund (including accrued interest). 

(c) Debt redemption (except when paid from sinking fund). 

(d) Administrative costs (brokerage, exchange, commission, etc.). 


Wiscal Vea Pheer Percentage | Percentage 
: ges. of of Ex- 
Revenue. penditure. 
1874 | Istesepte pi SuosoUth! Sept, US eses ee $688.48 ae : 
1875 | 1st Oct., 1874-30th ,, 1US}Y (5) seer Sn aE CENE SEE Rep TEO MES rE ED 563.79 cat alt 
AS 7G6Mlelst. Oct lSTo-s0thwsept.. WSiGue sa. ast see See ee ee 8,853.50 2.3 ep 
1877 1st ” 1876-30th June, 14,943.93 3:7 2.2 
1878 | 1st July, 1877-30th Sept., 57,494.06 13.3 11.2 
1879 | Ist Oct., 1878-30th June, 32,216.71 15.8 | 17.3 
1880: | 1st July, 1879-30th ,, 22,538.11 5.8 | 5.0 
1881 | 1st July, 1880-30th June, 62,963.83 15.8 16.5 
1882 | Ist ,, 1881-30th ,, 83,803.79 18.5 17.7 
1883 | Ist ,,  1882-30th ,, 71,294.98 16.7 12.0 
1884 | Ist ,,  1883-30th ,, 81,952.69 9.2 13.9 
1885 | Ist ,,  1884-30th ,, 65,848.95 10.9 10.1 
1886 | 1st July, 1885-30th 70,422.14 13.7 9.1 
USSims) Let 55 1886—30th 77,083.54 14.3 10.6 
1888 | Ist ,, 1887-30th 153,700.20 24.9 PRESS 
ESSO ist Gs, 1888—30th 132,674.15 18.6 15.3 
190s est 5; 1889-30th 133,865.57 15.7 13.9 
1891 | 1st July, 1890—-30th 129,742.47 13.5 12.5 
ESOZ0 |) LSto ss 1891-30th 224,712.07 21.6 15.6 
1898) Bt *;; 1892—30th 173,910.05 17.0 11.7 
1894*)|. Ist 5, 1893-30th 235,389.90 28.6 10.8 
ASSDRIPISH 55 1894-30th 321,058.53 35.8 16.3 
1896 | 1st July, 1895-30th 283,484.04 28.6 16.6 
189% | Ist ,, 1896—30th 280,491.82 20.2 16.9 
1898 | Ist ,, 1897-30th 290,445.69 20.2 13.9 
1899 | 1st ,, 1898-30th 319,090.31 20.8 14.2 
1900 | Ist ,, 1899-30th 407,147.55 26.4 21.0 
1901 | 1st July, 1900—30th 380,501.53 23.6 15.8 
TO Za Lato iy, 1901-80th 424,198.92 23.4 16.6 
1903") Ist’ |, 1902-—80th 654,914.03 32.1 18.4 
1904 | 1st ,, 1903-30th 522,067.22 19.8 17.2 
1905 | Ist ,, 1904—30th 676,184.42 23.2 26.2 
1906 | 1st July, 1905-30th 713,068.55 23.4 27.2 
1907} Ist ,, 1906—30th 712,213.17 16.1 22.6 
1,226,726.70 | 22.9 27.0 


1908 | Ist ,, 1907-30th 
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TABLE 107—Continued. 


FIXED CHARGES PAID IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROVINCIAL 
DEBT, 1883-1937—Continued. 


Percentage | Percentage 
Fiseal Year. Fixed Charges. of of Ex- 
Revenue. penditure. 
1909 | Ist ,, 1908—sist March, 1909 - See 376,711.55 8.1 | 9.6 
1910 | Ist April, 1909-31st _,, VOU0 SS etek ee eee 576,943.49 6.5 8.7 
TS | Ist April 19l0-slsh March; 1911. ee eee 538,992.82 5.1 6.4 
LOL | ist 3; 1911-31st +, 519,887.76 4.8 4.6 
19S: | Ist —4, 1912-31st x 553,929.16 4.4 3.5 
POTS est, Rey 1913-31st Py 529,175.66 5.1 3.3 
1915 | ‘1st. 1914-31st ,, 925,389.48 11.6 year 
1916 | Ist April, 1915-31st March, ON Go ek ee ee Oe 992,519.12 15.8 9.9 
AO St a 1916—31st is DER Of fora Decale Seer Mee See Be Pe Pal SS 1,287,119.46 18.6 13.5 
L918" | 2st, 1917-31st 5 2,724,213.28(1) 30.8 | 29.2 
LOTSs |) Vist: 3, 1918-31st Py cK} BOR ERR Ree SBS: 11. ee so 2,640,448.12 24.2 | 21.9 
LOZ0 Cl st. as, 1919-31st y 1920... eee ae 2,044,445.62 14.8 15.2 
TOP MelLst Apres LO 20—olsbeMancn,. 0 O21 2k a ee ee ee eee 3,934,3875.85 25.9 | 20.0 
LOZZ St wees 1921-31st is DO Di I eS a Ao ee 4,763,491.77 25.2 | 23.1 
1923 | Ist 1922-31st ss gL A ie et Ae EL Ed ek tere ot PS Seca on 5,169,072.40 26.3 | 24.9 
1924 | Ist. 3; 1923-31st yy : 5,458,570.95 27.9 | 25.4 
L925) dst =, 1924-31st AA O25 54 Fee ee ee eee 5,867,048.63 30.5 | 27.6 
VOZGe isteApril, Locos lstenlanch tO 20s eek een ee 67178, 100.2. 27.4 27.4 
ori Sty ey. 1926-31st = 6,121,635.86 29.8 29.5 
1928) Ist. =, 1927-31st “A 6,441,909.31 30.6 | 29.4 
1929 | Ist ,, 1928-—31st te 6,794,644.05 Bye 27.6 
1930) |) Ist 74; 1929-31st A 7,345,885.48 85.7 25.1 
OSS i leteApril mm OS0—o. st Marchtel ole 2 = See ee eee 8,121,290.30 33.6 27.9 
L982} Ist: =, 1931-31st a5 0 32 ee ee ee 9,108,442.89 41.1 31.4 
1983 | Ist 4, 1932-31st ,, LOS 33 2 ae ee ee ee 8,902,575.56 (2) | 48.2 42.4 
19345] ist 4, 1933-31st ‘, EY i oe ee Lecce db. 8,373,433.66 (2) 41.5 40.8 
1935 | Ist ,, 1934-31st ,, i 153s foro as oO Ne ee ie ee a, LE 8,406,496.88 (2) 37.1 39.1 
198Gb) stihl soso —oist Waren. ut9SG.5. 2 es. 0s an eee PO meen ee 8,709,925.07 (2) | 33.6 37.4 
LOST rust ae, 1936-31lst ,, VOB ee, ee ee 8,568,565.94 (2) 30.4 33.8 


(1) From 1918 on the Provincial Government has been paying the interest on the guaranteed stock and bonds 
of the P.G.E. Railroad. 
(2) For statutory requirements see Table 108. 


SOURCE: Figures after 1918 inclusive are taken from statistics of the Finance Department. 
Figures before 1917 inclusive compiled by Economie Council from the British Columbia Public 
Accounts. 

The amount of deferred payments is shown in Table 108, amounting to 
$10,858,636.00. The fixed charges paid on the Provincial debt at March 31, 
1937, amounted to $8,568,565.94. The fixed charges required by statute and 
by Order-in-Council amounted to $11,035,796.69. However, it is computed by 
the Treasury that the full amount needed at that date for adequate interest 
and debt redemption provision, the latter contemplating the funding of the 
short term debt on a twenty-five year basis at a 4 per cent. earning power, 
amounted to $12,404,169.87. In spite of this, however, the relation between 
the sinking fund and the debt of the Provincial Government is better than that 
of any other Canadian Province. Table 107 shows for each year the percentage 
of revenue and expenditure represented by the fixed charges paid. The fixed 
charges have been expressed as a percentage of both revenue and expenditure 
because sometimes the gap between these two items is significant.4 In 1934, 


(4) Thus in 1916-1917 the estimated revenue was $5,944,015, and the estimated expendi- 
tures were $11,301,374.86. 
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52.5 cents of every dollar of revenue would have been required to meet the fixed 
charges in connection with the Provincial Debt had these charges been met 
in full. 

TABLE 108. 


SINKING FUND DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 
A COMPARISON OF THE F1XED CHARGES PAID AND THOSE REQUIRED BY STATUTE. 


‘ Deferred 
Fiscal Year Fixed Charges Payments in Fixed 
(ending March 31). Required. (1) Sinking Fund Charges Paid. 

Provision. 
BOSseaMarehes list) (2) ee sane ee ee ee $10,343,227.56 $1,440,652.00 $8,902,575.56 
OSANMarehs 166 x8 oes ten Ta Se heh, a 10,621,002.41 2,247,568.75 8,373,433.66 
POS baa rel s List): ms os bee eke ee ew fe OE 10,749,693.63 2,343,196.75 8,406,496.88 
VOSGuevarchys UBt ie. 2 = ese-o  ee  e 11,069,912.82 2,359,987.75 8,709,925.07 
TOstaehiarchts lst)\ie te a wee Se 11,035,796.69 2,467,230.75 8,568,565.94 
BE OG) 15 eee eer Fee ee eo eee $58,819,633.11 $10,858,636.00 $42,960,977.11 


(1) As required by statute and Order-in-Council. 
(2) Prior to fiscal year 1932-83, sinking fund requirements were met in full. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Public Accounts. 


Table 109 is an attempt to show for what purpose the money was borrowed. 
Any such classification as used in Table 109 must necessarily be arbitrary. The 
figures indicate the liability assumed at any given year for each of the purposes 
detailed. These figures, added together, indicate the gross debt in any selected 
year. They include temporary loans such as treasury bills. Actually a certain 
portion of the moneys in the sinking fund are ear-marked for redemption of 
the debentures issued so the figures showing the liability assumed for each 
different purpose are slightly higher than the net debt outstanding for such 
purposes. The figures in the Table are the gross debt outstanding at the time. 

Prior to 1918 Loan Acts were vague and it was the custom to pay for 
capital improvements out of income and finance the deficit. It is thus very 
difficult to break the debt figures down. Thus, most of the debt appears as 
having been incurred for Consolidated Revenue. In 1917, 90 per cent. of the 
debt is attributed to Consolidated Revenue. Recently borrowed money has 
been ear-marked more specifically. An attempt seems to have been made to 
balance current revenue and expenditure and to consider capital improvements 
as something to be financed apart. This has made the task of breaking down 
later figures easier. A glance at Table 109 shows that not only has more money 
been borrowed, but it has been borrowed for a wider variety of purposes. This 
reflects the tendency of governments nowadays to undertake many services not 
thought of in the past. 
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TABLE 109—Continued. 
PART B.—ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC DEBT (NOT INCLUDING UNFINANCED DEFICITS), 1918-19387. 


Public Debt. 


March 81, 1918. 


March 31, 1919. 


March 31, 1920, 


March $1, 1921. 


March 31, 1922. 


March 31, 1923. 


March 1, 1924. 


March 31, 1925. 


March 31, 1926. 


March 81, 1927. 


March 81, 1928. 


March 31, 1929. 


March 31, 1980. 


March 81, 1931. 


March 31, 1932. 


March 31, 1935. 


March 31, 1934 


March 31, 1935. | March 31, 1936. 


Mareh 51, 1937. 


Consolidated Revenue 
P.G.E. Rly. (Direct Obligations) 


$21,907,319.00 
2,119,672.00 


$28,907,319.00 
2,839,672.00 


$28,907,819.00 
6,269,672.00 


$23,907,319.00 
15,147,672.00 


$27,099,599.00 
18,368,392.00. 


$28,684,599.00 
18,543,392.00 


$28,734,599.00 
18,693,392.00 


$29,984,599.00 
18,653,892.00 


$27,004,599.00 
14,222, 692.00 


$25,824,271.00 
19,601,020.00 


$25,689,271.00 
18,782,820.00 


$25,198,209.49 
13,881,282.96 


$27,718,800.75 
14,197,893.49 


$38,296,199.96 


$33,746,458.86 
15,235,646.60 


$88,465,021.83 
15,412,485.25 


$49,987,272.33 
15,417,486.11 


Highways and Bridges 750,000.00 2,100,000.00 4,090,111.27 5,490,588.37 7,478,818.37 $782,990.00 | 11,967;190.00 || 18,677)736.00 | 17,989,834.00 ) 21,186,001.18 | 27,709,418182 | 96.962,8:0.69)) 40,089,800.15, 40,440,652.81 | 40,980,728.72 
B.G. University 100,000.00 100,000.00 00,000.00 1,000,000.00 2,957,200.00 4,356,000.00 4,726,000.00 5,068,075.00 5,446,192.29 5,697,077.72 5,749,231.45 5,964,389.08 5,958,691.64 5,968,414.94 
Buildings 599,945.00 599,945.00 599,945.00 599,945.00 599,945.00 1,073,844.33 1,649,004.07 2, 656,280.00 2,704,252.00 8,859,252.00 3,263,169.00 4,756,073.96 5,885,128.89 7,785,841.67 8,874,626.44 8,581,527.03 8,501,694.23 
Land Settlement Board 550,000.00 800,000.00 1,800,000.00 2,750,000.00 8,925,000.00 4,750,000.00 5,470,709.46 6,426,603.00 6,706,603.00 6,814,214.00 6,835,018.00 6, 774,920.99 6,755,040.27 6,727,727.64 6,700,415.01 6,673,102.88 | 6,648,604.51 
" Soldiers’ Land Act” = 200,000.00 724,600.00 2,398,666.00 2,615,976.88 8,042,040.75 8,109,764.00 3,109,764.00 8,179,961.00 8,248,8738.00 $,410,423,91 3,408,407.14 8,401,418.03 3,885,054.71 8,867,629.81 3,951,952.52 
Conservation = 170,000.00 1,195,000.00 1,496,222.78 1,879,585.42 2,167,926,35 2,142,656.00 2,167,556.00 2,187,968.00 2,171,976.00 | 2,167,868.05 2,191,020,96 | 2,859,661.68 | 2,481,187.89 2,548,164.61 2,678,944,45 
Industries 60,000.00 915,000.00 1,025,000.00 1,025,000.00 1,025,000.00 1,125,000.00 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00. 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00. 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 
Strathcona Park = = = = = = 937,591.49 889,227.62 339,227.62 997,649.08 998,939.09 
Crown Property Development Z = = 20,000.00 20,080.82 20,966.44 19,655.44 18,945.44 
Elk Falls Park = 2 wee _ = = = = =|| === ee $1,628.48 89,912.35 84,812.85 89,812.35 
Dyking Debentures 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,00.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 445,000.00 | 445,000.00 
Better Housing 750,000.00 1,861,500.00 1,701,590.00 1,701,500.00 1,701,600.00 1,701,600.00 1,701,500.00 1,701,500.00 1,701,500.00 1,701,500.00 1,701,500.00 1,701,500.00 1,701,500.00 1,701,500.00 1,701,600.00 
Forest Protection = a =a 800,000.00 800,000.00 800,000.00 900,000.00 800,000.00 800,000.00 303,982.17 805,982.17 808,982.17 808,982.17 803,982.17 803,982.17 
New Westminster Bridge and Ferries 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 1,515,000.00 1,515,000.00 1,515,000.00 1,615,000.00 1,516,000.00 1,615,000.00 1,515,000.00 1,516,000.00 1,615,000.00 1,515,000.00 1,615,000.00 1,515,000.00 1,515,000.00 
Dewdney Dyking Relief ____ = 166,120.90 166,955.67, 166,955.67 195,658.00 196,388.11 
District of South Vancouver — 790,000.00 790,000.00. 790,000.00 790,000.00 630,000.00 =——— = =: = ————— 

B.C. House, London 264,926.00 254,626.00 244,925.00 235,225.00 225,525.00 215,825.00 206,125.00 196,425.00 186,725.00 177,025.00 167,825.00 157,625.00 147,925.00 188,225.00 128,525.00 118,825.00 

‘Unemployment Relief = = = 8,025,743.54 9,325,044.30 | — 10,150,687.26 


Fraser River New Westminster Bridge 


Unallocated—for Public Works—“ GN 


P.G.E. Rly. Guarantee —______ 
Gross Debt __ 


$44,696,109.46 | $44,168,724.51 


15,448,976.11 | 16,490,516.11 
40,260,800.44 ) 39,853,580.40 | 
5,960,746.94 5,953,079,04 
8,488,766,28 466,898.28 
6,621,291.88 | 6,509,079.26 

84,527.12 3,917,101.72 
2.562,044,74 | 2,545,145.05 
1,000,000.00 | —_1,000,000,00 

| 

18,285.44 

38,812.55 | 

445,000.00 | 445,000.00 
1,701,500.00 | 1,701,500.00 


803,982.17 $03,952.17 
1,515,000.00 1,515,000.00 
196,338.11 | 196,888.11 
— ———_ | 
25.00 | 947 


$43,674,407.05 
15,025,695.16 
38,21 7 
5,894,742.11 
42,024.84 
6,566,666.62 
8,299,676.82 
981.08 
1,000,000.00) 
998,989.09 
16,816.44 
312.95 


445,009.00 
1,701,600.00 
808,082.17 
1,616,000,00 
195,885.11 


3,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


$26,886,261.00 
20,160,000.00 


$00,696,561.00 
20,160,000.00 


$36,986, 861:00 
20,160,000.00 


$54,271,261.00 
20,160,000.00 


$65)779,961.00 | 
20,160,000.00 


$69,170,261.00 
20,160,000.00 


$73,300,021.00 
20,160,000.00 


$79,396,249.00 
20,160,000.00 


$76,786,981.00 
20,160,000.00 


$77,908,987.00 
20,160,000.00 


$92/621,361.00 
20,160,000.00 


$87;828,480.00 
20,160,000.00, 


$99,202, 855100 
20,160,000.00. 


$115,529,161.00 
| 20,160,000.00 


$124,654,761.53 
20,160,000.00 


$186, 452)750.70)] 


20,160,000.00 


$141) 866,767.21 
| 20,160,000.00 


$145,285.51 $157, 841,047.68 
20,160,000,00 | 20,160,000.00 


2,247.20 
20,160,000.00 


$47,046, 261.00 


$50)796)561.00 


$57,146,861,00) | 


$74) 431,261.00 


$83,999,961.00 


$89,930,261.00 


$93,490,021.00 


$99,556,249.00 


$96,946,981.00 


$93,068,987.00 


$102,781,361.00) | 


$107, 983,450.00 


$119,362,855.00 


$195,689)161.00 


| $144,814, 761.53 


$156,612,750:70 


J) sie2,026,767.21 


$168,995, 802.21) |) $178,001,647.68 


$18: 


22,247.20 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Finance, Treasury Branch; Department of Labour, Economic 
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It should be remembered that the type of services a government extends, 
and thus the type of purpose for which it borrows, are not comparable to the 
similar activities of a private business. Private business tends to limit its 
activities to performing such services as can command a financial payment on 
the part of the beneficiary in return. The services of a government are not so 
tangible, the real beneficiary is not always known, and the service is not always 
of a type that can command a definite financial payment on the part of the 
person or classes benefited. Thus roads are a benefit to the community, but 
the extent of this benefit cannot be very well measured in dollars and cents, nor 
is it practical to require the beneficiaries to pay for the use of the roads directly. 
Such services as the Administration of Justice or the maintenance of civil law 
and order are even more intangible. It is impossible to say what these services 
are worth. 

If governments were required to limit their activities to those services that 
are financially self-supporting the public would soon come to realize how neces- 
sary it is that the community as a whole, through its government, should 
provide many services of the type that private business cannot and will not 
provide. 

The gross debt to-day is $183,022,247.20 (see Table 105, 1937). Of this 
officially $47,390,751.40 represents accumulated deficits (see Table 95, 1937). 
Actually, depending upon what is considered to be properly current revenue 
and expenditure, our accumulated deficits today are probably higher. 

Table 95 shows the manner in which these deficits have accumulated. The 
deficit or surplus is shown for each year and the accumulated deficit or surplus 
is also given: this Table covers the period from 1871 to 1937. Since the first 
year (1871) there has never been an accumulated surplus. In the 67 years 
between 1871 and 1937 there have been only 18 surpluses and at least two of 
these are subject to qualification. 

By April 1, 1912, the accumulated deficits, after seven years of successive 
surpluses, had been brought down to $2,178,350.22. Since then we have added 
deficits totalling $45,212,401.18, and the total accumulated deficit as of March 
31, 1937, was $47,390,751.40. In 1984 the accumulated deficit totalled 
$53,863,124.95. 

During the past three years there has been a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure on current account amounting to $6,472,373.55. In considering 
this it must be kept in mind that certain sinking fund payments have been 
deferred, and the cost of unemployment relief has been charged to capital 
account. This, at March 31, 1937, amounted to $28,483,429.73 (see Table 109). 
A part of this expenditure of unemployment relief was used in creating capital 
improvements, but the greater part was for purely temporary services and is 
in the nature of a current cost. 

Accumulated deficits constitute a considerable portion of the total debt 
of the Province: how large a portion depending upon what one considers the 
correct accumulated deficit figure to be. Approximately two-fifths of the gross 
debt is attributable to the custom of not balancing the budget. It is, therefore, 
important to know how and why these deficits arose. 

Almost all of the present total deficit has been accumulated since 1910-11. 
In that year the accumulated deficit was only $2,178,350.22 (see Table 95). 
To-day it is officially $47,390,751.40. 
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These deficits are not the result of poor estimates on the part of the 
Treasury but were actually budgeted. Table 110 shows the estimated and 
actual revenue and expenditures from 1911-12 to 1936-387. During this period 
the actual receipts were $16,093,656.23 in excess of the estimated receipts and 
the actual expenditures were $12,263,161.60 in excess of the estimated expendi- 
tures. Thus, over the total period of 26 years the Treasury was left with 
$3,830,494.63 more than it had estimated. The inevitable deduction must there- 
fore be that over this period the various Governments budgeted for a deficit 
actually greater by this amount than was experienced. The official accumulated 
deficit of 1911-1937 is $45,212,401.18; had the estimates of the Treasury been 
correct this deficit would have been larger—actually it would have been $49,042,- 
895.81. This is the deficit that the governments of previous years have 
definitely budgetéd for since 1911. A comparison of the estimated revenues 
and expenditures (as given in Table 110) will bear this out. 

Thus the official deficit figures show that we have been, since 1911, delib- 
erately spending on current services approximately, on an average, two million 
dollars more each year than we have taken in. If all deferred payments for 
current services are included, since 1911 we have been going into the red at the 
rate of three million dollars each year. This is one of the most striking aspects 
of our debt problem. 

With regard to the financial policy of the Provincial Government the 
figures would indicate deliberateness in budgeting for deficits; for example, 
the year 1916-1917 shows an estimated revenue of $5,944,015.13 and an 
estimated expenditure of $11,301,374.86. It would appear that it was a recog- 
nized policy to finance capital out of income, and later issue loans to cover the 
deficits. Such a policy is understandable in a rapidly developing Province 
where it was difficult to estimate, over any considerable period of time, just 
what demands might be made on the government for capital expenditure. To 
have limited expenditure in this way might have hindered the development of 
the Province in a vital sense, and it was considered that it was good business 
to assist expansion. 

These deficits, therefore must be considered in the light of the conditions 
in the Province at the time and of the prevailing optimism with regard to the 


future. 
THE PROBLEM OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


The problem of local government in the Province of British Columbia is 
in many ways peculiar mainly because of conditions of geography, topography, 
and population distribution. A certain density of population is required if 
adequate local services are to be supplied at a reasonable cost. It is for this 
reason that certain limitations are placed on the organization of local govern- 
mental areas. However, in British Columbia the requirements incidental to 
incorporation of local government areas have become less strict over the last 
40 years, and wide powers and responsibilities are given to local governments. 
The necessity for local government is based on the demand in communities for 
local services which the Provincial Government could not possibly extend to 
all residents of the Province. Successive Provincial Governments, conscious 
of the inability to extend such services, and faced with the steadily increasing 
demand for them, have made it progressively easier for unorganized areas to 
become incorporated. Many of the troubles of the municipalities may undoubt- 
edly be attributed to the demand for local services beyond that which the 
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community is really able to afford. Only a comparatively small part of the 
Province of British Columbia is organized in local government areas, amount- 
ing to less than a half of one per cent. of the total area of the Province. This 
situation is in direct contrast with that even of the Prairie Provinces, where 
a much larger proportion of the total Provincial area is locally incorporated ; 
in Saskatchewan, for example, over 40 per cent. of the Province is organized. 
The Government of British Columbia has full responsibility for taking care 
of 24 per cent. of the population scattered over 9914 per cent. of the total 
area of the Province.’ This constitutes a special problem for the Government 
of this Province. 

In order to give a clear picture of the problem of local government in 
British Columbia, information is given with respect to: 


The extent of corporations and the conditions governing incorpora- 
tions. 

The services which the municipalities are required to provide. 

The services which the municipalities may provide. 

The cost of providing mandatory and voluntary services. 

The limitations on the activities of local governments, particularly 
in the matter of increasing debt. . 

The sources of revenue available to municipalities in order to enable 
them to carry out their functions. 

The Department of Municipal Affairs. 

The municipal tax structure and a consideration of the equity of its 
incidence. 

The City of Vancouver. 


THE EXTENT OF INCORPORATIONS, AND THE CONDITIONS GOVERNING 
INCORPORATIONS. 


The first municipal corporation in British Columbia was the City of New 
Westminster, incorporated in 1860, followed by Victoria in 1862. In 1865 
“ An Ordinance for the Formation and Regulation of Municipalities in British 
Columbia ” was passed,® but no municipalities were organized under this Ordi- 
nance, although it laid down the broad lines of later municipal organization. 

This Ordinance was repealed in 1872,7 and an Act respecting municipalities 
was passed which stated in detail the manner in which municipalities should 
be incorporated and the powers they were to possess. No borrowing powers 
were granted, and no mandatory responsibilities were placed on the munici- 
palities. Power was given to raise revenue by taxation on persons and property 
and through the granting of licences. 

In 1878 New Westminster and Victoria were brought under the provisions 
of this general Act,’ and in the same year Chilliwack, Langley, and North 
Cowichan were incorporated, followed in 1874 by Nanaimo and Maple Ridge. 
In 1886 Vancouver was incorporated under a special Act,!° and has never 
come under the provision of municipal acts. In 1881 there was passed an Act 


(5) Budget Speech of 1922 by the Honourable John Hart, page 18. 
(6) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1871, 28 Vict., No. 57. 

(7) British Columbia, Statutes, 1872, 35 Vict., No. 35. 

(8) British Columbia Gazette, No. 5, pages 1 and 2 respectively. 

(9) British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs. 

(10) British Columbia, Statutes, 1886, Chapter 32. 
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amending and consolidating the Municipal Acts, better known as the “ Munici- 
pality Act” of 1881.11 In 1896 the “ Municipalities Incorporation Act” was 
passed.12 “Its important provisions have remained almost unaltered to the 
present day. Provision was made for two classes of municipalities: the city 
or town municipality, and the township or district municipality. The former 
requires a greater density of population in order to be incorporated, and the 
municipal council is composed of aldermen and a mayor instead of councillors 
and a reeve. 

Under the Act the Lieutenant-Governor in Council was given the power 
to create a City or Town municipality when :13 

(a) The property owners of more than one-half of the total value of the land to be 
included in the proposed municipality petitioned him to do so; 

(b) At least one hundred British male subjects of twenty-one years or over were 
resident within the proposed municipality six months before the date of the 
petition; 

(c) The total area of the proposed municipality did not exceed two thousand acres. 
Several provisions referred to the name and boundaries of the municipalities 
and their methods of carrying out elections, etc. 

A Township or District municipality might be created by letters patent 
issued by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council when:1!4 

(a) The property owners of more than one-half of the total value of the land 
included in the proposed municipality petitioned him to do so; 

(b) At least thirty British male subjects of twenty-one years of age or over were 
resident in the proposed municipality at least six months or more prior to the 
petition; 

(c) Land that had been divided up into city lots and had been or was held by twenty 
or more different owners was not proposed to be included unless all the require- 
ments necessary for the creation of a city municipality, other than the two 
thousand acre limitation, had been met. 

It will be noticed that there was no direct area limitation on the District munici- 
pality. Unlike the city municipality, which had to have a population of one 
hundred adult British males to the two thousand acres, the district municipality 
could be any area in which there were thirty adult British males. 

In spite of the relatively simple requirements necessary for the incorpora- 
tion of district municipalities, the extension of local government in the Province 
was slow. The Provincial Government continued its attempt to render services 
to a large number of persons living in what remained unorganized territory. 
This proportion consisted of small groups somewhat widely scattered. These 
groups had grown up around isolated lumber areas, canning stations, fishing 
ports, and lumber mills. These small groups, failing to become incorporated, 
continued to be a direct burden on the Provincial Treasury while the Govern- 
ment attempted to render elementary and humane services which normally 
would have been carried out by a municipal government, had such existed. 

In 1920 there was passed ‘‘ An Act to provide for the Incorporation of 
Village Municipalities.”15 The original statute is brief and gives the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council the authority to issue letters patent, upon the receipt of 
a petition on the part of the inhabitants of the area proposed to be incorporated, 


(11) Op. cit., 1881, 44 Vict., Chapter 18. 
(12) Ibid., 1896, Chapter 39. 

(18) Ibid., 1896, Chapter 39, Section 2. 
(14) Ibid., Section 3. 

(15) Ibid., 1920, Chapter 65. 
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incorporating the inhabitants of an area in which the number of residents does 
not exceed one thousand as a Village municipality, which shall have the rights, 
powers and privileges as set out in the letters patent, the provisions of the 
Municipal Act not applying unless so stated. The petition for incorporation 
is required to set forth the number of residents within the area, the boundaries 
of the area, and shall be sufficiently signed and verified to satisfy the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council that a majority of the adult residents within the area desire 
the incorporation of the area as a Village municipality. 

This Statute has been amended several times. Two years later the Act 
was amended to include a schedule, setting forth the manner in which these 
village municipalities were to be governed together with their powers, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities.1° This schedule is the constitution of the Village 
municipalities. It‘confers many of the usual powers granted to larger muni- 
cipalities, but restricts the taxation powers of the villages, prohibits the creation 
of long-run debts, and does not impose certain customary duties. 

In 1925 Section 2 of the “ Village Municipalities Act’? was amended by 
striking out the maximum population limit of one thousand residents.17 Two 
years later the requirements governing the presentation of the petition for the 
incorporation of Village municipalities were lowered, as the following shows :18 


“ 3a. (1.) Whether or not a petition for incorporation has been presented under this 
Act, a petition may be presented to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council praying that a 
poll be taken in any area proposed to be incorporated under this Act.” 


The growth of Village municipalities can be seen from the following table: 


Y No. of Total 
ear. Villages lati 
Incorporated. Population. 
| 
jh aL ees ee ane ES OE ek SO NE CSREES eee PL Lee An ee en 4 2,313 
fA VATS at ee eee 28 aN See Oe es eee ee ee ee Pee eR BIR ode A OT 6 8,525 
DULG. Se a Le eee 2 ee a eee a Be Re jd se ee dee te i ha Pe 6 | 3,525 
aU Vly GS hae co era ea eae ge ad ee le Ren SRN en oe SARIN Dn be eA a Re a et 8 4,289 
SU LL) iS a le SNe oa Ne Ree a SS a Re kN oe eS eg is 2 eh es eee ee Se ae ee 14 6,435 
Lge ee ae ee ere nee a eS OE eer > PB Be TREE EP he eel 14 | 6,435 
1931 a Sn A RE a Sh nS eh eet on ae Ree Dn Ee ee ee oe ees Ue 7,621 
DY ee en eee ee ee Bets dS ESt see Heh ee SE ak A ee | at Be ee ds eee ae 17 7,621 
aT Pee aera Beet ea Sood ant et a Pa en ee ee 17 7,621 
Sy i ae ees SILA eed ey Se es Mee A eee La Mee NE 17 | 7,657 
Ty a ee oe, Oe Oe 8 CBO Dp ive 18 8,012 
ES ea eS ean ere ee ee RO LRN le Gee ce = kobe Aa 19 8,392 


This shows that in 1986 there were 19 villages incorporated with a total popu- 
lation of over 8,300. As this is a comparatively small proportion of the total 
Provincial population, this legislation can hardly have been said to have given 
any great encouragement to local government organization. It would appear 
that the special responsibility of the Provincial Government for the provision 
of local services over a wide area is likely to continue for a long time to come 
and may be said to be a permanent feature of the Provincial organization. 


(16) Op. cit., 1922, Chapter 52, Section 6. 
(17) Ibid., 1925, @hapter 38, Section 2. 
(18) Ibid., 1926-27, Chapter 47, Section 46. 
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SERVICES WHICH THE MUNICIPALITIES ARE REQUIRED TO PROVIDE. 


Certain compulsory duties are imposed by Provincial Statute upon the 
municipalities.19 These must not be confused with voluntary services rendered, 
based on powers granted by Statute to the municipalities. Duties are imposed 
on the municipalities by the following Statutes: 

“Municipal Act ” 

“Public Schools Act ” 

* Juvenile Courts Act ” 

“ Tuberculosis Institutions Act ” 

“Provincial Home for the Aged Act ”’ 

“ Mothers’ Pensions Act ” 

“Hospital Act ” 

“Infants Act” 

“ Health Act ” 

“Liquor-control Act ”’ 

“Municipalities Incorporation (Villages) Act” 
“ Public Institutions Indemnification (Municipalities) Act ’’2° 


This list indicates the increasing complexity of social services demanded by 
the public. In the earlier stages of municipal organization the compulsory 
responsibilities were comparatively simple. In order that there may be some 
degree of uniformity in services rendered by municipalities, legislation has 
been necessary. This is particularly so in the case of certain welfare, health, 
and educational activities. Many of these services are administered by the 
municipalities under the supervision of Provincial Boards whose duty it is to 
see that the municipalities conform to certain standards as established by law. 
In some cases the complete cost of these services is borne by the municipalities; 
in others the cost is shared between the municipalities and the Provincial 
Government in varying proportions, while in other cases the complete cost is 
borne by the Provincial Government. One of the earliest duties imposed on 
municipalities was “to make suitable provision for its poor and destitute.’’?1 
This duty, which imposed a comparatively small burden in the earlier years, 
has become increasingly important. The care of the aged and infirm, the sick 
and the insane, mothers’ pensions and unemployment relief, might technically 
be included in this duty. However, the tremendous increase in the burden of 
granting this assistance has made necessary certain adjustments which have 
constituted a major problem in Provincial and Municipal finance. For example: 
although the municipalities would appear to be legally liable for the mainten- 
ance of the unemployed and their families, the Province has found it necessary 
to bear a major portion of this cost. In regard to certain other forms of 
destitution the Provincial Government holds that municipalities are liable, 
under the ‘‘ Municipal Act,” and while the Province has provided uniform 
legislation covering certain specific forms of destitution and administers these 
Statutes itself, the cost is either wholly or in part charged back to the munici- 
palities. The reason for this is that it is held that if this Provincial legislation 
was not in effect, the burden would fall directly upon the municipalities in any 


(19) For detailed statement regarding municipal responsibility for education see Part 
IV., “ Social Functions of Government—Education.” 

(20) Repealed, 1936, effective April 1, 1937. 

(21) British Columbia, Statutes, 1896, Chapter 37, Section 66. 
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event. For example: between 1933 and 1937, in the case of certain munici- 
palities, contributions had to be made to the Minister of Finance under the 
“ Mothers’ Pensions Act.’’22 The “ Infants Act ’’2% also provides for municipal 
contributions limited in extent to the support of destitute children. Provision 
is also made for municipal support of the aged destitute who have been per- 
manent residents of the municipality and who have been admitted to the 
Provincial Home for the Aged.24 Municipalities are also responsible for cer- 
tain phases of the administration of law and the keeping of order. 

The ‘“ Municipal Clauses Act” of 1896 made mandatory the exercise of 
certain police powers by the municipalities. The “ Municipal Act” of 1906 
stated these duties more specifically. This provision has remained in force 
from that date, the law stating as follows: 

“(1.) It is hereby declared to be the duty of all municipalities to bear the expense 
of policing the municipality and enforcing not only the municipal by-laws but also the 
criminal law and the general laws of the Province; and of generally maintaining within 
the limits of the municipality law and order; and of administering justice therein, in- 
cluding the prosecution of offenders triable summarily, and also of offenders triable upon 
indictment up to committal for trial and delivery of the accused to the common gaol of 
the county. ; 

“(2.) In order to carry out such duty each City municipality shall provide a lock-up, 
and District municipalities shall either singly provide a lock-up or two or more may unite 
to build and maintain a common lock-up 

“(3.) Each municipality shall pay at such rate as may be fixed from time to time 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council for the maintenance of each prisoner confined in 
a Provincial Gaol who has been summarily convicted within the municipality . . . of 
an offence committed within the municipality.’ 

In return, fines collected may be retained by City and District municipalities. 
This does not apply to village municipalities. 

“The Juvenile Courts Act’”’ enacted by the Dominion of Canada requires 
the establishment of juvenile courts in certain classes of municipalities. The 
expenses incurred by this Act are placed by Provincial statute on the munici- 
palities, as follows: 

“(1.) The Council of every municipality in which a Juvenile Court is established 
shall provide a suitable Court-room and offices for the Judge, Clerk, and Probation 
officers of the court. 

““(2.) The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may fix the salaries to be paid the Judges, 
Clerk and Probation officers of the Juvenile Courts, and all the salaries and other ex- 
penses in connection with the administration of this Act in any municipality in which a 
Juvenile Court is established.’’26 


And further that: 


“(3.) The Municipal Council of the municipality within which the offence with 
which the child is charged was committed shall be liable for all expenses of maintaining 
the child in any detention home. 

“(4.) The Municipal Council of every municipality in which a Juvenile Court is 
established . . . shall provide a detention home satisfactory to the Attorney-General.’’27 

Legislation with regard to health also imposes duties on the municipalities. 
Earlier legislation was somewhat general in character, but by 1911 had become 
more detailed, and in 1915 the “ Health Act” was further amplified and has 


(22) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1936, Chapter 194. 

(28) Ibid., Chapter 128, Section 82. 

(24) British Columbia, Statutes, 1935, Chapter 66, Section 5. 

(25) Ibid., 1906, Chapter 32, Section 235. 

(26) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1936, Chapter 60, Section 11. 
(27) Ibid., Section 10. 
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remained the basis of health legislation since that time. It is provided that 
there must be a medical health officer for every City municipality, and this 
officer must be paid by the municipality to which he is attached at a rate to be 
determined by the municipality but which must also be approved by the Pro- 
vincial Board of Health.?8 

In other municipalities a municipal health officer must be appointed if the 
Council is so directed by the Board. The appointment, salary, and discharge 
of such an officer is subject to the Board’s approval.29 The expenses of a 
municipal health officer are borne by the municipality in question. In the 
event of an epidemic a municipality is required to establish a hospital or hos- 
pital tent, and to do everything in its power to prevent the spread of the disease 
or illness, at its own expense.?° The carrying out of regulations with regard to 
water and sewerage is also the responsibility of the municipality. Under the 
Act, Municipal Councils are constituted as local Boards of Health,?1 and are 
responsible for carrying out regulations made by the Provincial Board of 
Health. 

The greatest single item of expense borne by the municipalities, with the 
exception of payments made on account of funded debts, is the cost of education. 


SERVICES THE MUNICIPALITIES MAY PROVIDE. 


With regard to services that may be rendered by municipal government 
but which are not compulsory, it is within the power of the Province to permit 
municipalities to perform any act or service that the Province itself has the 
power to perform. Such authority may be revoked at any time. The muni- 
cipalities are the local agents of the Provincial Government, but because their 
personnel is different and because they control to a certain extent their own 
revenue and expenditure, they and the persons who elect their executive officers 
tend to think of them as something apart from the Provincial Government. 

For all practical purposes a complete list of all the powers that a Municipal 
Council may voluntarily exercise at any given time is to be found in the current 
“Municipal Act” or, in the case of Village municipalities, in the current 
“Village Municipalities Act”? as drawn up in the attached schedule therein. 

Such powers are too numerous to specify individually here. The 1911 
Revised Statutes of British Columbia, Section 33, enumerated over two hundred 
specific grants of power. The “ Municipal Act” currently in force provides 
for the voluntary exercise, in section 59 alone, of over 226 different activities. 
The schedule incorporated in the “ Village Municipalities Act,” as given in the | 
1936 Revised Statutes of British Columbia, specifically confers power to the 
councils in regard to ninety-nine different matters. 

Appendices are attached outlining the specific nature of these powers. 

The general nature of these powers may be described here, however, so 
that the sphere of municipal government can be better understood. It should 
be remembered at all times that none of these powers are necessarily exclusive. 

Certain services have traditionally become part of local government. They 
comprise such things as street lighting, garbage collection, sewage disposal, 


(28) Op. cit., 1911, Chapter 32, Section 30. 
(29) Ibid., Section 31. 

(30) Ibid., Section 104. 

(31) Ibid., 1936, Chapter 114, Section 40. 
(32) Ibid., Chapter 199. 
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drainage, protection from fire, the maintenance of a local police force, the 
abatement of nuisances, and many other acts calculated to protect the life, 
safety, health, property, and morals of the local residents. ; 

Other grants of power are conferred because they are essential to the 
continued existence of any government. Included in such powers is the 
authority to enforce municipal ordinances, to collect taxes, to make expendi- 
tures, to acquire, hold and sell real estate, to construct buildings, to employ 
labour, and so forth. 

In addition a host of other powers are granted. Mention of the power 
to contract debts (in the case of City and District municipalities) has already 
been made. The following are some of the additional powers possessed by 
municipalities in 1897: 

To aid manufacturers ; 

To aid railways and to aid in the construction of canals, ditches, and 
dykes; 

To subsidize steamship lines serving the municipality ; 

To establish ferries; 

To provide education ; 

To build streets and sidewalks; 

To extend bonuses to railroads.?* 


In regard to these, and one hundred and sixty-odd additional matters, Munici- 
pal Councils were given authority to make, alter, or repeal by-laws in regard 
to any of the purposes mentioned in the section or in relation to matters 
coming within the classes of subjects so stated. 

There has been no great increase in the authority invested in the Municipal 
Councils during the last forty years. It is true that a greater number of 
specific powers are enumerated in the more recent Statutes, but this is occa- 
sioned by the greater detail of present Statutes rather than to any expansion 
of power. It is also true that municipalities today possess certain powers 
which they did not possess at the end of the last century. But these new powers 
are the result of changes in our civilization; the introduction and present 
widespread popularity of the automobile have resulted in power being given 
the municipalities to control motor vehicle traffic, purchase and erect automatic 
signals, regulate parking and many other acts calculated to protect the public 
safety. Such new powers, while they do add to the authority of local Councils, 
do not constitute a new class of powers. The exercise of such powers, how- 
ever, does constitute an additional cost. : 

The powers delegated to the municipalities, as of 1936, are listed as 
Appendices “B” and “C.” Although these powers have not been greatly 
expanded during the last forty years the number of different acts and services 
performed by the municipalities has considerably increased. The exercise of 
these powers is voluntary; the municipalities have long been empowered to 
do many things, but do not exercise their powers to the full extent. 

As the population of many older municipalities has steadily increased, 
and as rising standards of living have come to be accepted, the complexities 
of community life have increased. An increase in population density increases 
the difficulties of sewage disposal, traffic regulation, maintenance of health, 
and the preservation of order. Many private acts which could be tolerated 


(33) British Columbia, Statutes, 1896, Chapter 37, Section 50. 
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in a sparsely-populated community cannot be allowed in a densely-populated 
residential section. The local government must regulate the individuals in 
the community and such regulation costs money. Higher standards of living 
have resulted in voters insisting on better street lighting, sidewalks, public 
parks, boulevards, and many other costly services. Because of these develop- 
ments the Municipal Councils have come to avail themselves more and more of 
the powers that have long been theirs by virtue of the ‘ Municipal Act” and 
other Statutes, but which previously they had left unused. 

A study of the powers granted to municipalities by the Provincial Govern- 
ment would indicate that the thought has been to make these powers as wide 
as possible consistent with some degree of responsibility. The exercise of 
these non-mandatory powers depends entirely on the will of the citizens of 
the municipality concerned. 


THE COST OF PROVIDING MANDATORY AND VOLUNTARY SERVICES. 


The many services provided by municipal government play an important 
part in the lives of the citizens living within incorporated areas. The cost of 
providing these services is a serious burden upon the taxpayer and the difficulty 
of finding the revenue necessary is a serious problem for the Municipal Councils. 

The services provided by the municipalities fall into two principal classi- 
fications, those services which the municipality has to provide by virtue of 
Provincial Statute and those services that the municipality elects to provide. 
For a better understanding of the municipal problem it is necessary that the 
relative responsibility of the mandatory and voluntary services for the total 
municipal expenditures be known. If the total cost of providing the mandatory 
services can approximately be ascertained it is obvious that the difference of 
this from the total municipal expenditures, after allowing for general adminis- 
tration expenses, must represent the cost of providing the voluntary services. 

While there is a practical difficulty incidental to such a segregation certain 
broad generalizations can be safely made. The year 1935 has been chosen for 
such a segregation because, in addition to the information given in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Municipal Affairs, there is available the data 
obtained by the Treasury Branch in reply to a questionnaire sent out in 1936. 

In 1935 (according to the Annual Report of the Department of Municipal 
Affairs) the municipalities of this Province expended $28,441,875. 

Education, including interest and sinking fund provisions, cost $6,486,037. 
Administration of justice cost $1,366,262. Public health, which includes statu- 
tory payments to hospitals, amounted to $420,294. Relief cost $1,999,121 and 
payments to Tranquille amounted to $87,149.34 Thus the total mandatory 
expense can be considered to be approximately $10,358,863. This is a conser- 
vative estimate as a number of grants made by the municipalities to charitable 
organizations, largely necessitated by their being held responsible for the 
resident destitute poor and indigent, are not included. 

Much of the municipal expenditures are in the nature of overhead costs 
inseparable from the general expense of providing municipal government. 
Debt (exclusive of debentures sold either for school or public utility purposes) 
costs the municipalities $5,507,064. Council indemnities amounted to $94,741 
while salaries and other administration expenses were $1,005,810. ‘“ Other 


(34) British Columbia, Department of Finance, Treasury Branch, October, 1936, 
“ BWinancial Statistics—British Columbia Municipalities,” Table 7B. 
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Expenditures ’” amounted to $1,597,505. Thus there is a total expenditure of 
$8,205,120 which cannot be classified as being caused by either mandatory or 
voluntary services. 

The balance, representing the cost of the voluntary services, amounted to 
$9,877,892. Roads, streets and sewers cost $1,997,267. Street lighting cost 
$434,337: parks and cemeteries $290,552: fire protection $1,069,896: dona- 
tions and grants $799,466: social services $1,927,504: and public utilities 
$3,358,870. It might be argued that much of the social service cost, even 
after deducting relief, was mandatory because of the municipal responsibility 
for the destitute poor and indigent. 

On the basis of these figures the following segregation of expenditures has 
been made: 


Municipal Expenditures, 1935. Expenditure. et oide ge 
Mandatory 30 in. oe ne es ee nt rg ed ee ee $10,358,863 86.4 
OUT Et Yes ee ee ee eee ee SE ee ee eee eee 9,877,892 34.7 
Bye dahl Tu bine) eee NE AE ae Le Oa ie ee Oe See en ee oe ee ee ee ae ES ae eet 8,205,120 28.9 
Totele =e eS 9 hd SR SAY el SP oe ae OIE pee eels WE ei aS bell S $28,441,875 100.0 


The greater part of the “‘ Overhead ”’ item is in all probability for voluntary 
services. Most of the debt was incurred for streets, roads, public works, etc., 
most of which were voluntary works. Most of the general administrative 
expenses are probably for routine municipal works and services. Thus it is 
probable that altogether approximately 40 per cent. of the municipal expendi- 
tures are necessitated by the services the municipalities are required by the 
Provincial Government to provide. 

Table 125 shows in detail the expenditures of the municipalities from 1917 
to 1935 inclusive. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, PARTICULARLY 
IN THE MATTER OF INCREASING DEBT. 


The “ Municipal Act” of 1896 and the “ Municipalities Incorporation Act ” 
of 1896 together established, with subsequent amendments, municipal govern- 
ment as we know it today in this Province. No Municipal Council, except as 
otherwise provided, was allowed to increase any liability beyond the revenue 
of the current year. Provision was made that money by-laws should have the 
assent of the voters. 

A new departure at that time was the provision that before Municipal 
Councils passed a by-law for the raising of money on the credit of the munici- 
pality, the Municipal Councils had to be so petitioned. No such by-law for 
raising money for other than ordinary purposes (and not payable within the 
Same year) might be introduced unless the council was petitioned to do so by 


(35) During 1935 the “ Provincial Institutions Maintenance (Municipalities) Act” was 
in force which required municipalities to make payments on account of municipal residents in 
the Boys’ or Girls’ Industrial School, in a Provincial Mental Hospital or receiving a Mothers’ 
Pensions Allowance. This Act has since been repealed. Hence the additional mandatory 


burden then resulting from that Act, has not been considered, on the grounds that it consti- 
tuted a purely temporary situation. 


(36) This item includes the general administrative costs of municipal government all 
of which is incapable of classification as either mandatory or voluntary. 
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the owners of at least one-half of the value of the land (in the case of District 
municipalties) or by the owners of one-tenth of the assessed real property 
(in the case of City municipalities). However, when the latter desired to raise 
money for streets, sidewalks, or sewer connections, the above petition was 
not required.?7 

Under certain conditions provision was made for the contracting of debts 
to be paid out of revenue other than that of the current year. Restrictions were 
as follows: 

(a) The aggregate of all debts (with the exception of debts created for works of 
local improvement) might not exceed 20% of the total assessed value of land 
and improvements within the municipality. 

(b) All the debts and obligations issued were to be payable within 50 years fronm 
date of issuance. 

(c) A certain fixed sum to pay off this obligation had to be raised annually by a 
by-law establishing a rate sufficient for the purpose. In calculating how great 
this sum would have to be the interest earned on the money invested from the 
Sinking Fund was not to be credited as being over four per cent. 

Section 75 provided that money by-laws should be assented to by the 
voters.?8 

“Every by-law (except for works payable by local assessment) for raising, upon 
the credit of the municipality, any money not required for ordinary expenditure, and 
not payable within the same municipal year . . . shall . . . receive the assent 
of the electors of the municipality . . .” 

Those eligible to vote were owners of land or real property in the municipality. 
In District municipalities one-half of the voters had to assent to the by-law :39 
in City municipalities three-fifths of the voters had to be agreeable.49 Sections 
75, 78, and 79 did not apply to by-laws relating to works payable by local 
assessment.*1 

The Act provided for three distinct types of loans. One, the loan for 
general purposes and paid back with interest by the taxpayers of the munici- 
pality as a whole. Two, the loan contracted for draining and dyking; this is 
also borrowed upon the credit of the municipality, but paid back with interest 
by the land-owners benefited. Three, the loan borrowed for local improve- 
ments, secured by the rates charged therefor, and paid back by the owners of 
real property benefited. The last class of loan is supposedly self-supporting, 
and so the limitations imposed on such loans are slight. The same is largely 
true of loans for draining and dyking. Debts contracted for general purposes 
are payable in 50 years and are more carefully limited. 

The 1906 Act provided for the borrowing of money “ by hypothecating or 
pledging with any banker, or other person willing to advance the same, the 
debentures, bonds, or obligations lawfully issued by such Municipal Council 
under the provisions of this Act, and which may for the time being remain 
unsold, but so that any such borrowed moneys shall be repaid out of the proceeds: 
of the said debentures, bonds, or obligations when sold, and the Council may, 
out of the funds of the municipality, pay interest upon such borrowed 
moneys.’’42 


(37) British Columbia, Statutes, 1896, Chapter 37, Section 69. 
(38) Ibid., Section 75. 
(39) Ibid., Section 78. 
(40) Ibid., Section 79. 
(41) Ibid., Section 80. 
(42) Ibid., 1906, Chapter 32, Section 67. 
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The 1906 Act also set a limit to the borrowing undertaken for draining 
and dyking purposes of two and one-half per cent. of the total assessed value of 
the land in the municipality. Provision was also made whereby the Council of 
any municipality might anticipate current revenue through borrowing. 


In 1901 provision was made for the issuance of ‘“‘ Treasury Certificates ” 
to take the place of debentures remaining unsold. Municipal councils were also 
empowered to contract debts for school purposes. In 1913 there was passed 
the “ Local Improvements Act,” which was amended in 1916, making provision 
for the issuance of debentures prior to the completion of public works in order 
to finance these undertakings. Proper provision has been made for sinking 
funds, and repayment of principal in accordance with the provisions of the 
“ Municipal Act.” , 


The “ Unemployment Relief Act” of 1983 made possible the contraction 
of debts by municipalities for relief purposes. 


In 1935 it was provided that all money by-laws must be submitted to the 
Inspector of Municipalities, and the approval of the Department of Municipal 
Affairs was required for all money by-laws having to receive the assent of 
the electorate. 


A survey of the legislation governing municipalities in British Columbia 
shows that there has been a tendency to increase the debt-contracting powers 
of municipalities. For example, the “ Municipal Act” of 1881 limited all bor- 
rowing by municipalities to 10 per cent. of the total assessed value of the real 
estate in the municipality, and such debts, except in special cases, were not to 
run over 20 years. In 1896 the power to borrow was expanded to 20 per cent. 
of the total assessed value of all land and improvements in the municipality, 
and debts could run for a period of 50 years. Municipalities were also empow- 
ered to borrow on the security of public utility rates, and debts contracted for 
local improvements were not to be considered as part of the aggregate municipal 
debt. Further expansion occurred in 1924 when debts contracted for school 
purposes, as well as for local improvements, could be excluded from the aggre- 
gate municipal debt. 


In estimating the 20 per cent. limitation on borrowing, the assessed value of 
municipal public utilities could be included. (Note.—Other powers granted 
with respect to the handling of debentures have to do rather with the technique 


of modern borrowing, and do not fundamentally increase the municipalities’ 
power to borrow.) 


A factor with regard to municipal indebtedness which must be kept in mind 
is the relation of this to real estate values. These values have fluctuated very 
widely. It is stated that in certain municipalities the assessed value of the 
land today is less than one-half of what it was before the War. This is particu- 
larly significant owing to the fact that one of the main sources of revenue for 
the municipality is the power to tax land and improvements. 


Table 126 (which relates to municipal liabilities) and Table 127 (which 
relates to municipal sinking funds) show from 1917-35 the extent to which 
municipalities have borrowed and are still in debt. 
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SOURCES OF REVENUE AVAILABLE TO THE MUNICIPALITIES IN ORDER TO 
—.. ENABLE THEM TO CARRY OUT THEIR FUNCTIONS. 


The taxing powers possessed by the municipalities are derived from the 
Province. The “ Municipal Act” and the “ Village Municipalities Act ” specify 
what sources of revenue the municipalities shall possess. It is not incumbent 
upon the municipalities to avail themselves of all of these sources. The revenue 
raised from these sources consists of direct levies on land or on land and 
improvements, licences and fines. 


While the municipalities are supposed to maintain themselves from such 
sources alone, in actual fact they are the recipients of an annual subsidy from 
the Provincial Government varying in amount from year to year. The extent 
of this aid determines in many cases whether individual municipalities will 
remain solvent or become bankrupt. 


In practise, then, the revenue enjoyed by the municipalities consists of 
the moneys raised by the municipalities themselves and of varying annual 
amounts paid to the municipalities by the Province. 


In considering the revenue sources of the municipalities consideration is 
first given to the sources at the disposal directly of the municipalities and 
second, to those indirect items of revenue comprising aid and grants from the 
Province. Except when specified otherwise the Village municipalities are not 
included in the term “ municipalities.” Their position is outlined separately. 


DIRECT SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


The most important and time-honoured revenue source of local govern- 
ment has been the levy on land or on land and improvements. In British 
Columbia over 90 per cent. of the revenue raised by the municipalities comes 
from this levy. 

The ‘ Borough Ordinance Act” of 1865 empowered the Governor to 
grant charters to local areas, and in every such charter the Governor was 
empowered to: 

“ Provide for raising, by By-Law, a Municipal Revenue by taxes and rates leviable 
on the property within the Borough bounds, and by municipal fines and penalties for 
breach of local regulations. Provided that in such cases the Charter shall fix a definite, 
clear, and not excessive limit to any such taxation, and to any borrowing power thereby 
conferred, and specify the Municipal objects to which alone the same may be applied.’’43 

In 1870 there was passed the “ Municipal Fines Ordinance.” This Act 
provided that: 

“ All taxes, fines, and penalties assessed, levied, and collected, or to be hereafter 
assessed, levied, and collected from any person or persons whomsoever under or by virtue 
of any By-Law of any Municipality by whomsoever collected, whether by any Municipal 
Officer, Justice of the Peace, or general Police shall save so far as otherwise prescribed 
in such By-Law, be paid over when collected to the Treasurer or other proper financial 
officer of such Municipality, to be applied and accounted for by him as part of the 
Revenue of such Municipality, or to and in such special uses and manner respectively, as 
may be declared in that behalf in such By-Law. 

“The fees and costs of the Court in or through which of its Officers such taxes, 
fees, penalties, or costs may be recovered, shall be paid and applied to the same uses 
and in the same manner as the ordinary fees and costs of the Court in which the same 
may be collected.’’44 


(48) British Columbia, Statutes, 1871, No. 57, Section 2, subsection (9). 
(44) Ibid., No. 186, Sections 1 and 2. 
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The ‘“ Municipality Act’? of 1878 made provision for taxes on persons and 
property and for the charging of licence fees. The “ Municipality Act,” in 
addition to granting the powers above referred to, provided that: 

“For raising sums to be expended on the roads in every municipality the Council 
shall pass from time to time, make, alter, or repeal by-laws for the purpose of road 
building a tax not to exceed two dollars per head per annum.” 

The licensing powers of the municipalities were specified exactly both as to the 
nature of the business that might be licensed and the maximum that might be 
exacted. Since 1881 this licensing power has been modified but slightly. 


In the case of licences to sell spirituous liquors, certain amounts had to be 
paid into the Provincial Treasury by the municipalities in connection with such 
licences granted.*® 


Section 120 ptovided that: 

“Rates and taxes may be settled . . . upon real estate and improvements 
thereon within a municipality by the Council thereof, not exceeding in any one year one 
per cent. and one-third . . . on the assessed value thereof.” 

Certain properties were required to be exempted from such a tax.47 Any 
municipality was empowered to impose a “ wild land” tax of not more than 
five cents an acre,‘§ the limitations of Section 120 not applying.49 Also, except 
in municipalities in which a road tax was levied, every male person of 18 years 
of age might be required to perform two days’ labour in any one year or pay 
$1.25 per diem in lieu thereof.5° ‘‘ Wild land,” for the purposes of the Act, 
was defined as land with improvements assessed at less than $1.25 an acre, or 
at under $2.50 an acre if west of the Cascades.5! School land was not to be 
taxable as “ wild land.’’52 


The “ Municipal Clauses Act” was passed in 1896. It was provided that 
improvements could be assessed up to 50 per cent. of their value, less, or not at 
all. The tax rate might not exceed one and one-half per cent., the tax on “ wild 
land” not exceeding two and one-half cents on the dollar.53 


In addition, a special rate might be levied to pay for local improvements.54 
This additional rate was not to be subject to the limitations of Section 136.55 
Municipal Councils might levy a rate of one mill on the dollar for health pur- 
poses and two mills on the dollar for education purposes.°¢ 


In the case of City municipalities the rate of one and one-half per cent. on 
land and improvements might be exclusive of (in addition to the rates necessary 
for special local improvements) the rate necessary to meet the funded debt.®7 
Interest might be charged on overdue taxes at a rate not to exceed 6 per cent.58 


(45) Op. cit., 1881, Chapter 16, Section 87. 
(46) Ibid., Section 116, 

(47) Ibid., Section 120. 

(48) Ibid., Section 122. 

(49) Ibid., Section 121. 

(50) Ibid., Section 125. 

(51) Ibid., Section 123. 

(52) Ibid., Section 124. 

(53) Ibid, 1896, Chapter 37, Section 136. 
(54) Ibid., Section 50, 

(55) Ibid., Section 136. 

(56) Ibid., Section 137. 

(57) Ibid., Section 138. 

(58) Ibid., Section 148. 
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In District municipalities male residents of between 21 and 50 years of age, 
unless otherwise assessed, might be required to perform two days of statute 
labour in each year. A sum not exceeding $2.00 a day might be charged in 
lieu of labour. In District municipalities statute labour might not be assessed 
where there was also a road tax.59 

A revised schedule regulating the licensing of persons engaged in various 
types of business appeared as Section 169. The municipalities were no longer 
required to pay a certain portion of the sums realized by the issuance of such 
licences to the Provincial Treasury. 

In this survey the power of a municipality to levy special rates or rents 
upon certain sections of the community enjoying special services is not consid- 
ered. Sewer rentals and local improvement taxes do not apply to the taxpayers 
of a municipality as a whole, and the debts contracted for such services are not 
necessarily secured by the municipality as a whole, and are not raised upon the 
credit of the municipality as a whole. 

The “‘ Municipal Clauses Act Amendment Act” was passed in 1906. In 
future five mills on the dollar might be levied for school purposes.°® Wild land 
might be taxed up to four per cent. of its assessed value.61 In addition it was 
provided that in future municipalities might retain, under certain conditions 
stipulated below, the fines and penalties inflicted and coliected for violation of 
Provincial laws: 

“Tt shall be lawful for every municipality paying an annual salary to a Police 
Magistrate and maintaining a police force to retain and use as part of the municipal 
revenues all Police Court fines, fees, and forfeitures incurred not only for breach of its 
by-laws, but for infraction of the laws of the Province made in relation to matters 
coming within the classes of subjects over which the Provincial Legislature has exclusive 
legislative authority, except where other provision . . . is made by statute.’’62 
The “‘ Municipal Act ” of 1914 empowered the municipalities to levy certain 

additional taxes. A special rate might be levied on real or personal property 
for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a fire department.®? Pre- 
emptors might be made liable, although not the legal owners of the land and 
improvements, for taxes thereon. Authority was granted for the taxing of 
dogs over 6 months old and not to exceed $5.00 a year,®® and also to tax bicycles 
and all other vehicles except invalid carriages, perambulators, and children’s 
vehicles, at an amount not to exceed $2.00 a year.66 The limit on the taxation 
of wild land was raised to five per cent. of its assessed value.6* District Munici- 
palities, except where a road tax was levied, might require all male residents 
between 21 and 60 years of age to perform statute labour, in accordance with 
a sliding scale based on the assessed value of real property owned, the charge 
in lieu thereof not exceeding $2.00 a day, and the maximum number of days for 
which any person was liable was not to exceed two days per annum.®§ A\l- 
though the levy on land and improvements might not exceed one and one-half 


(59) Op. cit., Sections 161, 164. 

(60) Jbzd., 1899, Chapter 53, Section 9. 

(61) Ibid., Section 9, Subsection (1). 

(62) Jbid., 1906, Chapter 32, Section 238. 

(63) Ibid., 1914, Chapter 52, Section 54, Subsection 77. 
(64) Ibid., Section 198. 

(65) Ibid., Section 54, Subsection 174. 

(66) Ibid., Section 54, Subsection 170. 

(67) Ibid., Section 201. 

(68) Ibid., Section 277. 
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per cent., additional levies might be charged for schools (no limit), funded debt 
(no limit), and Board of Health requirements (no limit) .69 

In 1919 the municipalities were empowered to levy a poll tax on certain 
classes of persons. The Statute provided that: 

“The Council of any municipality in the Province may by by-law fix and impose a 
poll tax, not exceeding five dollars, on every male person, within the meaning of section 2, 
who resides within the boundaries of the municipality or within the boundaries of the 
municipal school district where such district embraces territory not included in the 
municipality.” 70 

However, certain persons were exempted as follows: 

“ ,. . no poll tax (shall) be collected . . .. from or in respect of any person 
who ae paid to the collector of any municipality in the Province assessed taxes which 
that person was liable to pay to the value of five dollars on real property, land, or 
improvements for the veuT? Ush\ 4) Vee 

Other changes in the taxing powers of municipalities were made from time 
to time, and by 1924 the limitation on the general rate levied on land and 
improvements was raised to 20 mills on the dollar.72 Special rates could be 
levied without limit for fire departments, schools, health purposes and the 
funded debt. 

In spite, however, of the varying changes made in the taxing powers of 
municipalities, the main source of municipal revenue is still the tax on land 
and improvements. 


In 1986 it was provided that: 


“The Council shall . . . pass a by-law or by-laws for imposing upon all land 
and improvements, according to the assessed value thereof, a rate or rates as follows: 
“(a) To provide for the amounts required under by-laws of the municipality to 
meet payments of interest and principal of debts incurred by the municipality, 

other than debts incurred for school purposes; 

“(b) To provide for moneys required for school purposes; 

“(c) To provide for all other lawful purposes of the municipality a rate which in 
the years 1936, 1937, and 1938, respectively, shall not exceed thirty-five mills 
on the dollar and in succeeding years not exceed twenty mills on the dollar.”73 

The same section also provides that in those municipalities in which there is a 
commissioner, the maximum rate may, with the consent of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council be increased by any such amount as may be considered 
necessary. In addition Section 246 provides that: 

“The rates authorized by this section to be imposed upon improvements, shall not 

be upon more and may, in the discretion of the Council, be upon less than seventy-five 


per centum of the assessed value thereof, or improvements may be entirely exempted 
from taxation.” 


In municipalities maintaining a public library an annual tax may be imposed, 
not exceeding two dollars, upon every person who is the registered owner of 
land within the municipality or who resides in the municipality and is between 


21 and 60 years of age, or both, providing that no one person shall be liable for 
more than two dollars.74 


(69) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1911, Chapter 170, Section 232. 
(70) Ibid., 1936, Chapter 281, Section 16. 

(71) Ibid., Section 17. 

(72) Ibid., 1924, Chapter 179, Section 231. 

(73) Ibid., 1936, Chapter 199, Section 246. 

(74) Ibid., Section 59, Subsection 197. 
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Apart from the levy on land and improvements for general purposes, the 
following-taxes are permitted: 
Road tax or statute labour 
Dog tax 
Library tax 
Bicycle and vehicle tax 
Polltax 
Fines and penalties 
Licences 
Special rate for maintenance or aid of fire department or company 
Special rate for educational purposes 

The productivity of the sources of revenue enumerated above is diminished 
in certain instances by exemptions. Today land and improvements are 
exempted from municipal taxation if they are owned by, or are used as: 

Churches or religious societies 

Burial grounds 

Hospitals and sanitoriums 

Orphanages and children’s homes 

Agricultural or horticultural societies 

The municipality 

His Majesty 

Historical properties (with approval of Council) 75 
In the case of certain municipalities these exemptions may very seriously impair 
the productivity of the levy. An example is Esquimalt, where much of the 
property is owned by the Dominion of Canada in the form of barracks, graving 
docks, and naval yards, etc. Members of the militia and the armed forces of 
the Crown are also exempt from payment of road tax or the performance of 
statute labour. 

It can thus be seen that just as the tendency has been to increase the powers 
of the municipalities, there has been also a tendency to increase their powers 
of levying taxes. In spite of this, however, it would appear that the cost of 
municipal government has increased to a greater extent than the power of the 
municipalities to secure revenue. 


REVENUE SOURCES OF VILLAGE MUNICIPALITIES. 


An Act providing for the incorporation of village municipalities was passed 
in 1920. In 1922 an amendment included a schedule regulating the government 
of such areas. Under this schedule the Commissioners of a Village munici- 
pality are empowered to obtain revenue from the following sources: 

(a) From taxes on land; 

(b) From taxes on improvements; 
(c) From licences; 

(d) From poll taxes (if levied) ; 

(e) From taxes on dogs (if levied) ; 
(f) From road taxes (if levied) ; 

(g) From library taxes (if levied) .76 


‘Section 50 provides that: 


“The Commissioners shall . . . pass a by-law or by-laws for imposing upon 
land and improvements, according to the assessed value thereof, a rate or rates as 
follows: 


(75) Op. cit., Section 221. 
(76) Ibid., Chapter 203, Section 29. 
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“(a) To provide for the lawful purposes of the municipality a rate not to exceed 
twenty mills on the dollar; 

“(b) The rates authorized by this section to be imposed upon improvements shall 
not be upon more, and may in the discretion of the Commissioners, be upon 
less than fifty per centum of the assessed value thereof, or improvements may 
be entirely exempted from taxation; 

“(e) The sum of one dollar shall be the minimum amount of taxation in any year 
upon any parcel of taxable land upon the assessment roll.’’77 

Certain classes of properties are exempted from taxation; this provision is 
similar to that applying to ordinary municipalities.78 
In addition, the village municipalities enjoy certain subsidies from the 


Provincial Government. 


INDIRECT SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


In addition to revenue raised directly by the municipalities themselves they 
also enjoy certain grants from the Provincial Government. From 1920-1933 
the municipalities shared in liquor profits, as well as in revenue from motor 
licences and the pari-mutuel tax. At the present time grants are confined to 
assistance in connection with unemployment relief and grants in aid of 
education. The municipalities still share in the motor licence revenue. 

Table 128 shows the receipts of the municipalities from 1917-385. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


In the “Municipal Act of 1914 ”’79 provision was made for the supervision 
of municipal affairs by an Inspector of Municipalities. 

This Act provided that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council could appoint 
an official to be known as the Inspector of Municipalities, whose activities 
were to be under the direction of the Department of the Attorney-General. 
The inspector was empowered to hold public inquiries in the matters relating 
to municipal action, and in this respect he was invested with the customary 
powers of a commissioner. Orders issued by the inspector following a public 
inquiry, and by the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, were 
binding on the municipalities. The inspector was authorized by the 1914 Act 
to approve of municipal by-laws authorizing the borrowing of money and the 
issuance of debentures. However, it was not compulsory for the municipalities 
to submit such by-laws to the inspector for his approval until 1935. In practice 
the municipalities did submit money by-laws to the inspector’s office so that, 
while the authority of the inspector before 1935 was not mandatory, it was real. 

The “ Municipal Act” of 1914 also provided that the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council should have power to make regulations affecting municipalities with 
reference to the following matters: 

1. Bookkeeping. 

2. Accounting systems. 

3. The form in which debentures might be issued. 

4. The annual submission by municipalities of a statement showing the amount of 
debentures issued and outstanding, the sinking fund provisions and the manner in which 
the sinking fund moneys were invested. 

5. The submission of a financial statement. 

6. The supervision of the manner in which sinking fund moneys were invested. 
(77) Op. cit., Section 50. 

(78) Ibid., Section 30. 

(79) British Columbia, Statutes, 1914, Chapter 52. 

(80) Ibid., Part XXII. 
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7. The inspection of the books of Local Boards of School Trustees of Municipal 

School Districts. 

8. The submission of money by-laws for approval. 
9. The holding of public inquiries under the Act. 
10. All matters conducive to standardization and likely to lead to a thorough and 
uniform and systematic conduct of municipal affairs. 
11. The fixing of fees to be paid by the municipalities in respect to matters herein 
outlined. 
Section 479. provides that such regulations shall have the force of the law. 

In 1934 an Act to establish a Department of Municipal Affairs was passed, 
and the office of the inspector was incorporated in the new department. This 
department “is a recognized medium of communication between the Munici- 
palities of the Province and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and performs 
such other duties as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council shall from time to time 
direct.” 

The establishment of a special department of the Government to deal with 
municipal problems indicates the growing importance of this phase of govern- 
mental activity. The department’s work is for the most part supervisory, data 
is collected, and an Annual Report is published containing information with 
regard to the position of the municipalities. The department is also in a 
position to indicate when the ‘‘ Municipal Act” is not being complied with, and 
although not directly responsible for the enforcement of this Act, its influence 
is indirectly beneficial. 


MUNICIPAL TAX STRUCTURE. 


In 1936 there were 78 municipalities in British Columbia.8! Thirty-two of 
these are classed as cities, 27 as districts, 18 as villages, while Vancouver has a 
special charter. In 1935 the estimated population residing within incorporated 
areas was 520,214, and total area incorporated was 987,670 acres.82. Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the Province’s population reside within municipalities, 
although the incorporated area is only approximately one-half of one per cent. 
of the total area of the Province. 

Table 111 shows the population residing within municipal limits, the area 
incorporated, the municipal population per acre, the receipts per capita, and 
the receipts per acre in 1935. The population per acre figure is given because 
it very strikingly indicates the different character of city, district, and village 
municipalities. In city municipalities the population per acre is 52.2, while in 
district municipalities it is only .128 and in villages it is 1.17. The receipts per 
capita are of interest in that they indicate the relatively more important role 
that the larger municipalities play in the lives of their residents through pro- 
viding additional services of higher quality. The receipts per capita in cities 
were $42.70, in districts, $25.00, and in villages, $8.50. These figures are also 
of interest in that they indicate how much would have to be collected each year, 
on an average per person, if municipal receipts depended entirely on a poll tax 
or on an income tax. The receipts per acre figure gives an indication of how 
much would have to be raised, on an average, from every acre of land situated 
within incorporated limits, if land was the only source of revenue. Actually of 
course, much of the land and improvements within municipal areas are legally 


(81) British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Report, 1936. 
(82) See Table 111. 
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exempted from taxation. If all receipts were to come from the taxable land, 
a rate of 81 mills in the dollar would have to be struck.8? 

In regard to the provision of social services the municipalities expended 
$12,600,00084 in 1935. This is 43 per cent. of the combined provincial-munici- 
pal expenditure.s5 Altogether the municipalities collect and disburse almost 
as much as does the Provincial Government. Playing the large part that they 
do, and having been made responsible for the provision of numerous services,’ 
the manner in which these services are financed is of the utmost importance, 
and the incidence of the municipal tax structure on the combined Provincial- 
municipal tax system is very great. 

The taxing powers of the municipalities are delegated powers of the Pro- 
vincial Government’s which in turn possesses certain taxing powers specified 
by the British North America Act. The taxing powers possessed by the munici- 


TABLE. AT, 


POPULATION AREA AND RECEIPTS OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
CALENDAR YEAR 1935. 


: “ Population Receipts Per Receipts Per 
Population. | Area in Acres. Per Acre, (1) Capite. ci Acre) 
CUTIES A) ee oS ee 387,821 74,096 52.20 $42.70 $223.00 
PIS UPIC ES en ee ee ee 124,381 906,753 0.128 25.00 3.43 
Willig esi Soo eee ee 8,012 6,821 ToL, 8.50 10.50 
1 og 223) fc sete Semmes. Ae eee hea 520,214 ECUCH (a RTE a © E : 
ANCLAG GS: Set eres SSL eee | ee 0.55 $38.00 | $20.00 


(1) Calculated. 
(2) Includes Vancouver. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Report, 1935. 


palities have been temporarily given to them by the Provincial Government, so 
that they may carry out their responsibilities and other functions, and in theory 
the Province could at any time add to or subtract from these powers. 

The division between the Provincial Government and the municipalities of 
the taxing powers given to the Provinces under the B.N.A. Act is a wholly local 
Provincial problem but it cannot be ignored in an analysis of the Provincial tax 
structure. A study of the taxing powers (and their incidence) of the Province 
of British Columbia becomes a study of the combined Provincial-municipal tax 
structure. 

The division of taxing powers as between the Provincial Government and 
the municipalities is wholly a Provincial problem and is not affected by the 
B.N.A. Act, except insofar as that Act limits the powers of the Provincial 
Government. However, an understanding of the problems of the municipalities 
is necessary to an understanding of the problems of the Province as a whole. 
It is, in the main, the same people who pay taxes to the municipalities and to 
the Province, but the burden of the taxes on the taxpayer is affected by this 
distribution. 

All the information in the Tables is either abstracted or calculated from 
material given in the Report of the Department of Municipal Affairs. An 

(83) This is considerably in excess of the current average tax rate. 

(84) See Table 92. 


(85) See Table 93. 
(86) See Part IV.: “The Social Functions of Government.” 
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entirely new segregation has been adopted in the latest Report (that of 1936) 
and unfortunately in many cases Vancouver is omitted. When this is the case 
the 1935 figures have been used, for they include Vancouver, even though the 
segregation used in that year is unsatisfactory. 


RECEIPTS OF THE MUNICIPALITIES. 


Grants of money collected from other tax bases are not included in this 
study of the receipts of the municipalities. All aids from the Provincial 
Government are excluded. 

Table 112 shows the receipts of the municipalities for the calendar year 
1935. Item A includes receipts from the municipal levy for the current year 
and also the proceeds from the sale of reverted tax lands. Trade licences bring 
in a small percentage of the total. Road, poll, and dog taxes amount to about 
1 per cent. of the total. The proceeds from fines are insignificant. Item E, 
which amounts to 8.6 per cent. of the total receipts, is designated in the Munici- 
pal Reports as “ other receipts.” This item largely includes payments of ar- 
rears, and also what are strictly non-revenue receipts such as trust funds 
receipts, by-law receipts, sinking fund receipts, etc. Consequently, it is probable 
that this item should not be included under taxation. 

If Item E is included, the proceeds from the municipal levy amount to 86.2 
per cent. of the total: if Item E is not included, the proceeds from the levy 
constitute 94.4 per cent. of the total receipts. Due to ambiguity in the classi- 


TABLE 112. 


RECEIPTS OF MUNICIPALITIES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA REALIZED THROUGH 
THEIR OWN TAXING POWERS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1935. 


Vil- 


lages. % Total. % 


Cities. (1) % Districts. % 


A—Levy on Land Improvements (2)-.| $14,289,170 86.0 | $2,693,898 87.0 | $43,081 60.0 | $17,026,149 86.2 


B—Trade Licences.._......_-_-—-—__--—___ 634,204 4.0 55,094 2.0 12,889 18.0 702,187 3.6 
C—Road, Poll, and Dog Taxes ____... 164,427 | 1.0 40,553 1.0 1,632 2.3 206,612 1.0 
DE Birnie sie ee ee 106,574 0.6 13,916 0.4 a Fee PS ein ats 120,490 0.6 
E—Other Receipts (3) __._._------_- 1,378,929 8.4 304,829 9.6 14,092 19.7 1,697,850 8.6 
H— Tota liheceipts = = = eee 16,573,304 | 100.0 3,108,290 | 100.0 71,694 | 100.0 19,753,288 | 100.0 


(1) Includes Vancouver. 
(2) Includes items “‘ Land Taxes Received’ and “ Collections from Sales of Reverted Tax Lands.” 
(3) See Table 113 for receipts resulting from profits of municipally owned public utilities. 


SOURCE: British Columbia Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Report, 1935. 
fications it is impossible to give a definite figure. Whatever the actual figure, 
however, approximately ninety per cent. of the receipts obtained from the 
municipal tax system come from the municipal levy on land or on land and 
improvements. 
Receipts from municipally owned or operated public utilities are not in- 
cluded in the total receipts shown in Table 112. 


RECEIPTS FROM PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


A rather confusing situation in regard to municipal receipts arises from 
the fact that certain municipalities own and operate public utilities. In some 
cases the rates charged are far higher than is necessitated by the cost of 
providing the service and the resulting profit is used to meet the general dis- 
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bursements of the municipality. In other cases, the public utilities operate 
at a deficit and the service is in part financed from the municipal treasury. 

An example is the City of New Westminster. This corporation does not 
tax improvements and the tax levy falls only on land. However, New West- 
minster owns its own electric light and power utility and also its own water- 
works. The electric light and power rates are such that on an estimated 
investment of $437,778 it made a profit in 1935 of $101,786.87 In addition, its 
waterworks operations resulted in a profit of $24,158.88 In this particular case 
the policy of setting public utility rates above cost, results in a certain modifica- 
tion of the policy of not taxing improvements. 

Table 113 shows the profits and losses sustained due to the operations of 
municipally owned utilities. In general most cities make a profit out of their 
utilities and most districts take a loss. The operations of the latter are probably 
on too small a scale to be economical. The net position is that all the munici- 
palities together made a profit of $406,789 from their public utilities.89 As 
this is approximately 3 per cent. of the total receipts of the municipalities, it is 
not important as a whole although in individual cases the policy of using the 
utility rates as part of the tax system brings about unusual results. 

The profit and loss figures are the result of deducting from the gross year’s 
revenue the cost of maintenance and operations, and interest or sinking fund 
or instalments of principal. It is presumed that operating expenses include 
adequate provisions for depreciation, although it is doubtful whether this is 
done in all cases. Expenditure for construction paid out of revenue is not 
deducted from the gross revenue figures as it is presumed that such expenditure 
represents additional capital, or betterments, and not a replacement of an 
impaired investment. 

TABLE 118. 


PROFIT OR LOSS OF MUNICIPAL PUBLIC UTILITIES, 
CALENDAR YEAR 1935. 


Total Profit. Total Loss. Net a Loss. 

Cities (2) — 
(a) Blectric Light.and Power $270,923 $2,874 +$268,049 
(b) Water Works... Sek AN 293,648 38,646 +255,002 
(Wr) SLUG 000M gh ge Pa eee eer eee gun es Se NORE eee aT Eb Ae 13,716 ‘ 12,953 +763 
(ae Sub-total ee oo ee $578,287 $54,473 + $523,814 

Districts— 
(a) Electric Light and Power... 12;789 1,037 +11,702 
KG) BBV ater VWwiorkse > te es oe Ne ee 25,371 133,668 —108,297 
(cl SUNGTy So eee ee ee eee 19,218 39,648 —20,430 
LACED MRS oN bie a Ae Sa a eS $57,328 $174,353 — $117,025 
PP Ot ls 28k Ee Se Sed Bes Peer. ahs ee Bee $635,615 $228,826 -+-$406,789 

(1) Calculated. 


(2) Includes Vancouver. 
SOURCE: British Columbia: Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Report, 1935. 


(87) British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Report, 1935. 
(88) Ibid. 
(89) See Table 113. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF THE LEVY. 


As the proceeds from the municipal levies are approximately ninety per 
cent. of the municipalities’ total receipts any study of the incidence of municipal 
taxation becomes a study of the incidence of the municipal levy. 

Most of the services provided by municipal government are provided 
directly for the benefit of persons: examples are public health, street lighting, 
education, ete. Only a very few are in part for the benefit of property (and 
thus indirectly for persons): examples are fire protection and police, etc. 
Considering this, it has often been argued that municipal taxes should fall 
on persons rather than on property. There are broadly three main bases upon 
which municipal taxes might fall: on persons, on improvements, and on land. 
Considering the character of municipal services analytically, it would seem 
most equitable if, making variations in accordance with benefit received and 
ability to pay, that the bulk of the taxes fell on people and to a lesser extent on 
land and improvements. 

(a) The Rate Base. 


Table 114 shows the value of taxable land, the value of taxable improve- 
ments,9° the total value of taxable property, the value of land and improvements 
exempted from taxation and the total value of all real property within municipal 


TABLE 114. 


VALUE OF TAXABLE AND EXEMPT REAL PROPERTY WITHIN MUNICIPAL 
LIMITS, CALENDAR YEAR 1935. 


ile 2: 3. A. 5. 
Value Value of Total Value emai Total Value of 
of Taxable Taxable Taxable xenbt from All Real 
Land. Improvements. Property. Taxation Property. 
Cities!) sae a ae eet ee acer $187,190,396 $260,142,632 $447,333,028 $111,012,429 $558,345,457 
Districtcut 2322s. Piste. Saees Sh 54,448,654 77,336,501 131,785,155 84,808,264 166,593,419 
IV Ae eS ee eee ee 1,586,040 3,052,100 4,638,140 865,134 5,503,274 
Totes eee $248,225,090 | $340,531,288 $583, 756,323 $146,685,827 $730,442,150 
Percentage of Column § 33.4% | 46.6% 80.0% 20.0% 100.0% 


(1) Includes Vancouver. 

SOURCE: British Columbia: Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Report, 1935. 
limits. Out of every $100 worth of real property within incorporated areas 
$20.00 is legally exempted from taxation, $46.60 represents taxable improve- 
ments and $33.40 represents taxable land. 

As-Tables 114 and 115 indicate, approximately 20 per cent. of the total 
value of all improvements and land within municipal limits are exempted 
entirely from municipal taxation. 

Section 221 of the Municipal Act provides that land and improvements 
within a municipality shall be exempt from taxation if ‘used solely for the 
public worship of God,” if used as a burying ground or cemetery, if used solely 
as a hospital or as an orphanage for destitute children, if owned by the munici- 
pality or held by His Majesty.91 This last however, does not include property 
owned by the Crown but sold conditionally to private individuals. 


(90) This does not refer to the extent of the value that may be taxed (there is a limit) 
but to the total value of the property that may be taxed. 
(91) British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1936, Chapter 199, Section 221. 
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Under certain circumstances other property may be exempted by the 
council with the consent of the taxpayers.” 


TABLE 115, 


POTENTIAL, LEGALLY POSSIBLE, AND ACTUAL RATE BASES 
IN MUNICIPALITIES, 1936. 


(In thousands of dollars.) 


1 2 3 4, 5 6 tt 8. 
b> T= | “— a ct) Vv 

2 3 nae s 8 a id a he ea 
: CE ae es = 
@ ome | stage | 9% E 5 5 | S8yak 
[2] Ss o ov Bs: Ben 
ae Bang ore S 58 (ee pie. at Shes a 

BB a2 5 aHaED ae noo aN ar B82 G 
og Pah Prous % > ire! Se Se PAR an 
\ $35, A 3 O80 > ah: mee ee.| eoees 
<3 Be go Bee ES ec a obey || Geta vt 
=§ a. ag gS 98 E'S E'S Bo | #598 
Sp % & 2 Boe & ee 2O 25 BS | #2253 
iS) yO OU nV Keo He Oe, Oy Oey SOREO 
BS <4 <HAoH Ay <t OS o%3 Os Raat al 
Cities 2 es $189,225 $132,889 $112,227 $84,288 15% 64% 44% | $48,601 
Districts = 167,214 131,737 112,403 80,620 12% 61% 48% 51,117 
Villages: = 2 see 5,804 4,803 3,199 8,152 98% 65% 54% 1,651 
Varicouver.. =so23 371,568 313,460 224,856 224,856 100% 12% | 61% 88,604 
"Dotais seen $729,813 $582,889 $452,865 $392,916 87% 67% 54% | $189,973 


(1) This represents the taxable values available to the municipalities for taxation purposes. 
SOURCE: British Columbia: Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Report, 1936. 

The practice in British Columbia is for each municipality to strike a mill 
rate and apply this to the rate base. The rate base is the total assessed value 
of the taxable land, and to this is usually added, at varying rates, a percentage 
of the assessed value of the taxable improvements. For taxation purposes, 
land is always included in the rate base at its full value: in the case of taxable 
improvements some municipalities do not include their value in the rate base 
at all. At present a statutory provision limits the cities and districts to 
assessing improvements for taxation purposes at 75 per cent. of their real 
value, and villages are limited similarly to 50 per cent.93 

Table 116 (column 8) shows, as a weighted average, the extent to which 
improvements are assessed for taxation purposes in 1936. The average is 44.2 
per cent. Column 9 shows that at present only 67.5 per cent. of the potential 
rate base is being used.®4 

In practice the statutory limitation could be overcome to a certain extent 
by applying a higher rate to the limited improvemens rate base than was applied 
to the land rate base. However, there are statutory limitations on the tax rate 
that may be levied. 

Actually, the limitations described above are not felt to be onerous by 
municipal councils, as no city or district has ever assessed improvements for 
taxation purposes higher than 65 per cent.95 

The most striking aspect of the municipal levy is that the total potential 
rate base is valued, in 1936, at $729,818,850. Of this, land and improvements 


(92) Op cit., Sections 177, 222, 228, 336. 
(93) See Table 116 for additional information regarding the extent to which improve- 
ments are assessed for taxation purposes. 


(94) That is, excluding from the rate base land and improvements legally exempt but 
including taxable improvements at their full value. 


(95) See Part IV.: “ Social Functions of Government—Education,” page 147. 
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valued at $146,925,242 were legally exempted from improvements. Thus 20.2 
per cent. of the potential rate base is lost at the outset. The legal limitation 
on the assessment of improvements for taxation purposes means a loss of 
another $180,204,071 from the rate base. However, the municipalities do not 
feel this limitation, as, although they include the full value of land into the 
rate base, they only assess improvements at 44.2 per cent. (see Table 116). 
The rate base actually used for municipal purposes is $392,916,117. This is 
54 per cent. of the total potential rate base, 67.5 per cent. of the legally potential 
rate base (not considering the limitation on assessing improvements as being 
a legal preventive) or 87.0 per cent. of the tax base at present open to the 
municipalities.96 Cae Pate: 


The tax rate figures are not a good indication of the burden of municipal 
taxation. Each municipality assesses, along lines laid down by Provincial 
statute, the value of the real property situated within the municipal limits. 
Assessments between different municipalities differ widely. There is also a 
considerable lag between the assessment values and the actual values: in 
general the value of land in certain municipalities is falling steadily but the 
assessment figures do not always show this with the result that land is assessed 
considerably higher than its actual value and the tax rate on land becomes 
proportionately heavier. 

The tax levy in the case of villages is for general purposes only, as villages 
are not liable for school or police expenses, and have no power to contract debts. 
The average mill rate for villages is 13.6. 

The tax rate for school purposes includes the amount necessary to pay 
the interest and sinking fund provisions on the school debt. This rate is thus 
sufficient to pay the total municipal expenditures for education. It will be 
noticed that approximately one third of the tax levy in the case of cities and 
districts is for school purposes. When it is remembered that over half the 
rate base consists of land values, often inflated, the equity of such a method of 
financing education is open to doubt.97 

Almost another third of the total tax levy is for the payment of interest 
on redemption of the municipal debt. Most of this indebtedness was incurred 
for streets, sidewalks, sewers, drains, street lighting, municipal buildings, fire 
protection equipment, etc. A great deal of this is of direct and indirect benefit 
to land owners. 

The other third of the tax levy is for general municipal expenses. The 
major portion of this is for social services, public health, policing, payment for 
patients in institutions, relief, etc. The owners of land constitute over half 
the rate base. 

Although there is considerable difference in the tax rate between different 
municipalities almost every municipality applies the same tax rate to both land 
and improvements. The discrimination exists, not due to a different tax rate 
being applied although this is sometimes the case, but due to the fact that land 
is always included in the rate base at its full value, while improvements never 
are and cannot at present legally be so included, and in actual practice are only 
included on a weighted average, at 44.2 per cent of their actual value. Table 
116 shows that although improvements constitute the greater part of the poten- 


(96) See Table 115. . 
(97) See Part IV., “ Social Functions of Government ”__Hiducation. 
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tial rate base, in practice they constitute the lesser part of the rate base actually 
taxed. 

The rate base at present actually used amounts to $392,916,000. If 
improvements were assessed at their full value for taxation purposes the tax 
base would be $582,889,000. Improvements to the value of $189,973,000 are 
omitted from the tax base.?8 

In 1936 the total assessed value of taxable land in municipalities was 
$242,488,000, bearing a levy of $9,751,068.54. The total assessed value of 
taxable improvements (75 per cent. of which may be taxed) was $340,403,000, 
and of this $150,428,000 was actually taxed, the levy on this being $5,997,353.13. 
(See Tables 116 and 117.) These figures indicate the large proportion of the 
municipal levy falling on land and on improvements. 


THE INCIDENCE OF OTHER MUNICIPAL TAXES. 


During 1935, $702,187 was collected from trade licenses, $206,612 from 
road, poll and dog taxes, $120,490 from fines and $1,697,850 from other 
receipts; these items constituted 3.6, 1.0, 0.6 and 8.6 per cent. respectively, of 
the total municipal receipts.29 As was explained in Section 1, there are 
considerable doubts as to whether or not the item “ other receipts ” should be 
included. If this item is omitted all receipts other than the municipal levy 
only amount to approximately 5 per cent. of the total municipal receipts. If 
the ‘‘ other receipts’ item is included these various miscellaneous sources of 
revenue together amount to 13.8 per cent. of the total municipal receipts. It 
can be seen, then, that these various sources of income are quantitatively 
unimportant: accordingly, they will be considered very briefly. 

The primary impact of trade licences is felt of course by trades-people but 
this burden must in nearly all cases eventually be borne by the consumer. 

Dog taxes are in part a luxury tax: the majority of persons owning dogs 
own them as pets and not for work. The maximum imposition upon any one 
person is $10, and thus a man owning a number of dogs for professional or 
business purposes does not feel the burden disproportionately. 

The municipal poll tax is like the Provincial poll tax. The maximum is 
$5, and it is paid by every adult resident who does not pay any other municipal 
tax. 

Municipalities are legaily empowered to require adult male residents to 
perform statute labour upon the roads for a period of time not exceeding two 
days in the year; or to substitute a road tax not exceeding two dollars a day 
for each day of statute labour required may be paid. 

Fines are of course in the nature of a penalty, the incidence of these 
penalties falling in proportion to the non-conformity of the individual with the 
regulations, moral standards and prejudices of the community. 


THE ABILITY OF LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS TO BEAR TAXATION—THE 
EXTENT OF ARREARS. 


While the municipal levy on land and improvements is an exceedingly 
productive source of revenue, it is obvious that there must be some limit to the 
yield and there is every indication that this point has in fact been reached. 


(98) See Table 115. 
(99) See Table 112. 
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TABLE 117. 


THE MUNICIPAL LEVY ON LAND AND ON IMPROVEMENTS, 1936. 
Part A.—-CITIES, DISTRICTS, VILLAGES, AND VANCOUVER. 


Percent- WEIGHTED RATE. 
age Improve- Levy on 
Assess- Land Rate ments Levy improve 
ment of Base. Rate improve- Land and} on Land. tnates 
Improve- Base. Land. a aka Improve- 
ments. r ments. 
% $ $ Mills. Mills. Mills. $ $ 
Crbien aes oe 41.5 50,241,705 | 84,046,332 | 47.4274 43.1087 45.6830 | 2,382,832.65 | 1,467,693.60 
Districts 82.7 54,399,785 | 26,219,794 | 32.6212 31.2418 32.1726 1,774,585.72 819,152.87 
Villages . 48.5 1,594,885 1,557,415 | 13.0029 14.3349 13.6610 20,788.16 22,325.39 
Vancouver __........-.... 50.0 186,252,300 88,603,901 41.633 41.633 41.633 5,672,592.01 | 8,688,846.21 
All Municipalities 44.2 242,488,675 | 150,427,442 | 40.6235 89.8732 40.3363 9,850,748.54 | 5,998,018.07 


TABLE 117—Continued. 
THE MUNICIPAL LEVY ON LAND AND ON IMPROVEMENTS, 1986—Continued. 
PART B.—CITIES (EXCLUDING VANCOUVER). 


| Percentage 


rove- 
Municipality. abe is pee a ee Rate Rate. eee ieee 
E Base. ments. 
Taxed. 
% $ $ Mills. $ $ 
Ailbern |= 2 2 ee 50 193,156 146,432 40.0 (25) 7,726.24 3,635.80 
PASSTSSNT SS TSN oe eee rae 50 846,486 214,070 37.0 12,820.00 7,920.59 
COU MO bp Nj ee eran ee he 20 731,625 291,510 55.0 40,233.88 16,033.05 
Courtena ya a= © = Pea 50 440,021 330,285 32.0 14,080.67 10,569.12 
Cranbrook... 50 597,051 668,405 42.0 25,076.14 28,073.01 
Cumberland 50 119,402 104,177 38.0 4,537.28 3,958.78 
Duncan: 2s ee eee = 20 452,475 165,150 39.0 17,646.53 6,440.85 
Hinderby. 2-852 Ee eee 50 203,882 112,812 38.0 7,747.52 4,286.86 
Fernie a 55 330,739 673,623 50.0 16,536.95 28,681.15 
Grand Forks _ 50 283,947 261,375 35.0 9,938.15 8,798.18 
GTEEn WOO = Ss Tea 33% 40,860 26,122 64.0 2,615.04 1,671.81 
Kamloops. se ee 50 1,935,586 2,020,127 40.0 17,423.44 80,805.08 
KAgIOL I 2. 50 169,216 120,875 40.0 6,768.64 4,835.00 
Welowyra =! So ee er 33% 1,391,507 107,07 1 43.0 59,834.80 47,625.55 
MIS KG if) wr | » eee ene ae Ong ereL ey « Len 50 92,804 10,627 30.0 2,784.12 2,118.81 
Merritt _ 20 270,253 108,633 60.0 16,215.18 6,517.98 
IN QAI Seana Si ee Nil 2,167,783 Nil 55.0 LOZ 2S 00 ay ea ees 
Nelatnitse: 2 ee ae 50 1,675,256 1,949,565 35.0 (25.5) 58,633.96 49,713.91 
New Westminster... Nil 8,161,550 Nil 56.0 AD TSOLGCS ON | cee see 
North Vancouver_______. 85 2,784,679 1,315,081 54.0 150,372.67 71,014.40 
Port Alberni... mat 20 644,583 308,905 55.0(35) 35,452.07 10,811.68 
Fort Coquitilam= = 25 683,110 160,543 55.0 37,571.05 8,829.90 
Port Moody 2 = = ee 25 608,260 103,157 40.0 24,330.40 4,126.30 
Prince:Georges. = Nil 740,982 Nil 65.0 AS UGS.885)| 2 
Prince: Rupert. ee 25 2,400,235 896,904 50.0 120,011.75 44,845.20 
Revelstoke 50 611,640 682,630 40.0 24,465.60 27,305.20 
Rossland... 50 432,250 367,850 60.0 25,935.00 22,071.00 
SalvnonvAvm =). == eee 50 283,046 249,740 43.0 12,170.98 10,738.82 
BOCAS oe oe Nil 31,140 Nil | 41.0 LOTGe 2 epee eee 
rei eo eae ae 50 1,453,125 1,873,810 37.0 53,765.63 69,330.98 
Vernon 50 1,200,800 1,059,240 40.0 48,032.00 42,369.60 
Victoria 65 18,764,256 18,768,113 | 45.0 844,391.52 844,565.09 
All Cities 41.5 50,241,705 | 34,046,332 45.6830  2,882,832.65 | 1,467,693.60 


Bracketed figures represent tax on improvements. 


TABLE 117—Continued. 


THE MUNICIPAL LEVY ON LAND AND ON IMPROVEMENTS, 1936—Continued. 


PART C.—DISTRICTS. 


Percentage 
Municipality. Improve- Land Rate cial Rate! Levy on oe 
ments Base. acc Land. ee 
Taxed. g 
%o $ $ Mills. $ $ 
IBigenialbyaese ae ot Rat see i ok 50 7,818,456 5,229,787 44.0 344,012.06 230,110.63 
@hilliwhaokes 4 2.1 st 20 3,353,657 436,307 22.0 73,780.45 9,598.75 
Goldstres rat see ee Nil 669,852 Nil 34.5 23,109.89 | mi eees a ek 
Coquab lam n= oc ween ee UD Nil 1,023,016 Nil 40.0 A0S92 05640 | eee eee ee 
Del tance Re Pee a Eo 50 3,568,415 883,347 14.2 50,671.49 12,543.53 
Hsquimalt i... .5-.% 50 1,192,529 788,710 40.0 47,701.16 3,154.84 
Fraser Mills 50 142,730 319,939 12.0 1,712.76 3,829.67 
Glenmore ____ 50 145,645 114,872 19.0 2,767.26 2,182.57 
U2S SN 9A) chaps eee 2 A Gd, AE senerinse Ree Nil 780,410 Nil 22.0 17,169.02 be | Shen Wet 
SEH ley een ere eee ge elie 50 2,282,010 1,347,150 (A) 58,532.77 15,492.23 
Meapletnidg e. 2: Sree ho 50 1,647,391 1,041,635 | (B) 29,297.97 27,082.51 
METH SONU go cp eRe Bee oie ee Nil 1,234,114 Nil (C) Sob 39 008 eee ee 
Mission... 524 50 703,011 2,588,819 (D) 17,812.00 71,268.00 
North Cowichan ___. 10 1,292,287 316,371 (BE) 40,398.00 9,807.00 
North Vancouver EAE 35 2,616,197 841,391 61.0 159,588.02 51,324.85 
QaleiBaycc2 26 eee ge te 45 3,032,085 3,439,287 25.5 77,818.17 87,701.82 
iPecachiandassss 2 B-See eet ne 161505600 | eee (F) G27 000s ree ere oe 
Renvicton == 5. eewenes eS 20 1,714,333 734,740 48.0 82,287.98 35,267.52 
PittsMeado ws sewer es ed 50 657,800 183,090 18.5 12,169.30 SBS TELT 
Richmond 50 4,561,166 1,577,648 20.0 91,223.32 | 31,552.96 
Sa ailic hy eate Senn ee eee Pe 20 3.476.555 1,617,979 42.0 146,015.31 | 67,955.12 
SalmonvArm sss ee 15 790,572 167,232 31.0 24,507.73 5,184.19 
Spallaumcheent 2 es Nil 1,604,425 Nil 18.8 30,163.19 Poa Sees 
Sumas sel co, bet by De eee 50 1,074,507 272,732 20.0 21,490.14 5,454.64 
Summenrian din 5 ee eee eee Nil 1,098,903 Nil 36.0 36,620) 5 iLwhe ee eer) oe 
Surrey mses ses oeh eee Sees 30 4,838,932 1,230,834 26.0 125,812.23 | 32,001.68 
50 190,831 3,087,924 37.0 7,060.75 114,253.19 
Nil 2,818,600 Nil 61.0 71293460) eee 
Au Distriete. st 32.7 54,399,785 | 26,219,794 32.1726 ~1,774,585.72 | 819,152.87 
1936. 1936. 
Mills Mills. 
(A) Rate—Improved lands _.- 21.0 (D) Rate—Improved lands 25.0 
Wildlands eer eee 50.0 Wialdtdlandse 2. ees an 40.0 
Improvements (22 11.5 (E) Improved lands— 
(B) For school purposes 50%of improve- North School District — 31.0 
ments are taxed. Duncan Consolidated School Dis- 
For general purposes 10% of im- trictate eo 2 ee. 2 Seen eee 


provements are taxed. (F) Rete—Land 


Rate—Improved lands ___--...----- 25.75 Fire Protection (certain buildings 
Wald! lands st. nen sees 39.75 taxed? 5094) aeest caer t ce er rors 40.0 
(C) Rate—Improved lands _...---_. 29.0 
RWiild SlANIOS 0 ones ee tee eee 50.0 


Notre.—Levy figures for municipalities for which rates are given under (A), (B), (C), (D), (E), and (F) 
were obtained through the courtesy of the Supervisor of Municipalities, British Columbia. 
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TABLE 117—Continued. 
THE MUNICIPAL LEVY ON LAND AND ON IMPROVEMENTS, 1936—Continued. 


Part D. 
Percentage Improve- Levy on 
Municipality. pie cnne te ee ae ments Rate Rate. ge a. a persion et 
Taxed. ; ; 
Jo $ $ Mills. $ $ 

Abpotaterd Sass 50 | 112,120 124,710 | 12.0 1,345.44 1,496.52 
Buys lake. 2522525. 50 23,310 35,002 10.0 233.10 350.02 
Chapman Camp. a.¢.202 2) ee 0 See he eee hh aay bane es eee eeeeen) We eee 
Creston... 5 a SS 50 171,440 144,426 12.0 2,057.28 1,733.11 
Dawson Creek 2 452 50 | 19,080 67,881 15.0 286.20 1,018.22 
Gibson’s Landing—_.-......——. ae ae 50 39,310 22,350 12.0 471.72 268.20 
Hopes 2 ee 50 114,454 47,020 8.0 915.63 376.16 
MeBride. >> bo es ae 50 42,619 80,233 15.0 639.29 1,203.50 
Masson po. i>. Sen —— 50 423,125 252,762 | 16.0 6,770.00 4,004.19 
New Denver .s5..5- pa ee ee r 50 20,110 388,005 10.0 (20.0) 201.10 760.10 
Povce: Coupé. oe 50 14,375 43,145 15.0 215.63 647.18 
Quesnel = + 5s oe 50 74,250 129,362 15.0 1,113.75 1,940.43 
Silvérton...--22. je a ee 50 15,665 27,487 10.0 (20.0) 156.65 549.74 
StH OTS 7. ero pe 40 153,090 186,450 12.0 1,837.08 2,237.40 
Stewarts.05 5... oe ee 50 190,412 111,938 10.0 (20.0) 1,904.12 2,238.76 
Terrace 22+ ee 50 | 52,445 52,705 15.0 786.68 790.58 
Tonnod = 2s = ee Se 50 | 18,642 37,900 10.0 186.42 379.00 
Venderhoot =) = ss ee 50 80,938 48,307 | 14.0 425.57 | 676.30 
Williams Lake. 50 79,500 107,732 15.0 1,192.50 1,615.98 

All Villages _.... seis = ee 48.5 | 1,594,885 1,557,415 | 13.6610 20,738.16 22,325.89 


Bracketed figures represent tax on improvements. 
SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Report, 1936. 


Table 118 shows the arrears of taxes owing at the end of the calendar 
year for each year from 1917 to 1986. In 1927 the arrears at the end of the 
year were $3,631,703 and they increased almost every year until in 1934 they 
were $12,585,898 for that year. In 1985 they were very slightly less and in 
1936 the arrears were $9,623,651. 

Between 1935 and 1936 (as shown in Table 118) there was a reduction of 
$2,436,959 in the outstanding cumulative arrears owing on account of the 
municipal levy. Of this total reduction, Vancouver was responsible for a con- 
solidation based on land reverted to the municipality amounting to $2,053,201, 
effected under the authority of the ‘“‘ Vancouver Tax Consolidation Act,’ 1936 
(Second Session) 19° and the ‘‘ Vancouver Tax Sale Relief Act,” 1936.19! Vari- 
ous other municipalities effected consolidations of their outstanding cumulative 
arrears, most important of which were: 


North Vancouver (District) $204,960 
ite) ne coh: Meee el. MAL ET | TOSS 58,657 
New Westaiinsters ast. oles). cath 35 areal ee ey ee 78,038 
Worth Vancouver (City )) 2. Se ee. 20,013 


Table 119 shows that the levy of 1936 should have realized a total of 
$17,104,740 and that of this $13,680,016, or 79.98 per cent., was collected. The 
total amount uncollected for 1936 was $3,424,724 or 20.02 per cent. The cumu- 
lative arrears of former years amounted to $6,198,927, which, with the 1936 
arrears, made the total amount of uncollected taxes as of December 31st, 1936, 
$9,623,651. This is equivalent to 61.8 per cent. of the current levy for 1936. 

Table 129 shows in detail the assessments of the municipality from 1917-35. 


(100) British Columbia Statutes, 1936 (Second Session), Chapter 57. 
(101) Jbid., Chapter 58. 
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TABLE 118. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OUTSTANDING ARREARS OF TAXES 1917-36.(1) 


LOL. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Cities (including Vancouver) $10,640,763 $11,545,060 $9,987,973 $7,092,235 $5,603,110 
HORS ERIC tS seer eee aoe te See 3,037,463 3,079,636 2,097,910 1,340,800 1,361,025 
Villages ee | ee ee eee | i 
Wiotal sae ws rece Me Pree ee! $13,678,226 $14,624,696 $12,085,983 $8,433,085 $6,964,135 

1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Cities (including Vancouver) $4,756,195 $4,104,219 $3,741,659 $3,202,186 $2,760,852 
Districts 1,301,807 1,445,460 1,532,925 1,317,779 1,169,074 
VAGU ENG) = Foe as wee oS ee a RE 2 eh es || pee See ee ot 3,572 4,081 8,241 7,018 
Ac) 2) es EN 5 Ses eee Oe. ee Oe $6,058,002 $5,553,251 $5,278,615 $4,528,206 $3,936,944 

| 

1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Cities (including Vancouver) $2,385,697 $2,190,007 $2,895,511 $3,558,306 $4,667,703 
Districts 1,240,023 1,269,122 869,256 944,395 1,108,727 
Villages 5,983 6,403 7,214 9,850 14,465 
$3,631,703 $3,465,532 $3,771,981 $4,507,551 $5,785,895 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1985. 1936. 
Cities (including Vancouver) —_................. $7,019,386 $9,216,385 $10,756,715 $10,574,084 $8,418,667 
Districts 1,542,491 1,870,917 1,811,191 1,467,114 1,187,084 
Villages 19,728 18,190 17,992 19,412 17,900 
Totals tate week ty $8,581,605 $11,105,492 $12,585,898 $12,060,610 $9,623,651 


(1) These arrears are cumulative. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Report of the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


TABLE 119. 
LEVIED, COLLECTED, AND UNCOLLECTED TAXES (AS AT DECEMBER, 31st, 1936). 


Total Taxes 


Total 1936 Total 1936 Per Cent. Total 1936 Taxes of Other 
Tax Levy Taxes 1936 Taxes Taxes Years pon eae 
Adjusted. Collected. Collected. Uncollected. Uncollected. Z1st, 1936. 
Citiss eS Se we See tt $4,183,847 $3,324,507 79.46% $859,340 $1,285,387 $2,144,727 
Districts _ 2,745,666 2,060,722 75.06 684,894 502,190 1,187,084 
Willagcesi = 43,782 36,745 83.93 7,037 | 10,863 17,900 
Vancouver (1) __.---.. 10,131,445 8,257,992 81.51 1,873,453 4,400,487 6,273,940 
Motals20 2.25.8 $17,104,740 $13,680,016 79.98% $3,424,724 $6,198,927 $9,623,651 


(1) From Comptroller’s Report, April 27th, 1936. 
SOURCE: British Columbia, Report of the Department of Municipal Affairs, 1936. 


The influence of taxation in modifying land values is considerable. If 
this taxation on unproductive land, at a rate out of all proportion to the 


benefits which such property obtains from municipal services is continued, the 
value of such property will inevitably decline. 
ments are not reduced correspondingly the tax becomes relatively more onerous 
and the trend to lower values becomes accelerated. Eventually the present 
owners are deprived of their property, and such land reverts to the municipality 
and a portion of the rate base becomes lost. 
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As values decline and assess- 


THE CITY OF VANCOUVER. 


The City of Vancouver operates by virtue of a special Charter and does not 
come within the jurisdiction of the ‘‘ Municipal Act.” 

The population of Vancouver in 1931 was 246,593.192 The available rate 
base in 1936 amounted to $313,460,102193 (Vancouver assesses improvements 
for taxation purposes at 50 per cent. of their value). The receipts amounted 
to $13,576,090 and the expenditures to $14,228,270 resulting in a deficit of 
$652,180.194 

In 1935 the City invited its creditors to consent to a refunding scheme. 
Pursuant to this announcement two separate investigations were made of the 
City’s financial structure. The first investigation was conducted by Mr. Thomas 
Bradshaw an authority with a national reputation, whose appointment to that 
task was agreed tpon by the Corporation of the City as well as the committee 
representing the bondholders. The report submitted by Mr. Bradshaw indi- 
cated, that while financial conditions were serious, the enforcement of certain 
remedial measures he recommended would enable Vancouver to meet its obliga- 
tions, as well as set its financial house in order. Mr. Bradshaw’s recommenda- 
tions, in the main, were not acceptable to the civic authorities.195 

The second investigation was conducted by a group of Vancouver business 
men who recommended certain revisions in the assessment of real property 
values and the transfer of the cost of certain services to either the Province or 
the Dominion. The first recommendation was, in part, followed. The second 
was of course impossible of fulfilment until such time as the national, provincial 
and civic authorities could redefine their respective field of activities and revenue 
sources. 

The valuation of taxable property in the City of Vancouver reached its peak 
in 1982 when the revised assessment roll, after making allowances for 50 per 
cent. taxation of improvements, showed taxable values of $272,514,512.196 

Since 1932 assessments have steadily declined, and notwithstanding the 
reduction in taxable assessments, the City maintained the same tax rate in 1933 
and 1934 as applied in 1932, namely 39.88 mills on the dollar, the resulting 
declines in net taxes being $137,829 in 1933 and a further decline of $699,609 
in 1934. The application of the same rate in 1935 would have resulted in a 
further decline of approximately $350,000, but the council, by By-law, reduced 
the net rate from 39.88 net to 37.886 net with a resulting decline of $835,857. 
In 1936 the same reduced rate of 37.886 was applied to the reduced assessment 
of that year with a further resulting decline in revenue of $813,509.197 

In 1935, by virtue of enabling statutory authority, no provision was made 
for 50 per cent. in the Annual Sinking Fund instalments for certain debentures; 
the amount deferred aggregating, in that year, $492,277. In its budget for 
1936 the council included in its revenues an item of $666,344, representing 
arrears of taxes and deferred the levy of $310,000 for unemployment relief, 
which would indicate a total shortage of $976,344 in its current operation. The 


(102) British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Report, 1935. 

(108) Ibid. 

(104) Ibid. 

(105) British Columbia, Department of Finance (Treasury Branch), October, 1936, 
“ British Columbia Municipalities.” 

(106) Ibid. 

(107) Ibid. 
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council also deferred the levy for the full amount of Annual Sinking Fund 
instalments (of which 50 per cent. had been deferred in 1935) amounting to 
approximately $980,000.18 

During the period 1930-1935 arrears of taxes increased from $2,285,317 to 
$8,102,914 (exclusive of interest on consolidated arrears amounting to $224,226) 
or by $5,817,597. Tax sale property (representing unpaid taxes) increased 
from $2,000,328 to $2,631,384 or by $631,056 making the aggregate increase in 
unpaid taxes $6,448,653.199 

No tax sales were held by the City in either 1934 or in 1935 although pre- 
liminary steps for a sale were taken in 1934. By 1935 the number of properties 
liable to sale amounted to 12,334 involving approximately $750,000 in the 
“upset.”’ price.110 

Vancouver’s debt (including the late districts of South Vancouver and 
Point Grey) amounted to, at the end of 1935, $67,265,146 to which sum should 
be added bank loans amounting to $4,953,352 contracted for capital purposes 
and secured by pledging unsold debentures, and resulting in a gross total lia- 
bility of $72,218,498.111 

As at December 31, 1935, a shortage of $8,546,972 was recorded for the 
Sinking Fund.112 

The plight of Vancouver, while aggravated by certain special circumstances, 
is in the main typical of the condition in which so many Western municipalities 
find themselves. While their present position may be in part the result of 
unfounded optimism in the past, there can be but little doubt that the munici- 
palities of British Columbia, like those of other Western Provinces, are today 
possessed of burdensome responsibilities incompatible with the sources of 
revenue at their disposal. 

CONCLUSION. 


From this outline it can be seen that the municipalities in British Columbia 
are responsible for many important services of a costly nature to the com- 
munity. The main source of revenue of the municipalities is the tax on real 
property. The conditions of development of a new community have caused 
this source of revenue to be somewhat uncertain and difficult. Burdens have 
been placed on the owner of property, through heavy taxation, which might be 
argued to be the responsibility of the community at large rather than of the 
property owner. Further, the financial difficulties of the Provincial Govern- 
ment led, in 1933, to a curtailment of the income of the municipalities through 
the withdrawal of their share of profit from liquor sales and the pari-mutuel 
tax. Grants in aid of education were also reduced, although these have since 
been partially restored. The position of the municipalities is undoubtedly a 
difficult one. They are the creations of the Province, and in that sense are 
part of the machinery of the Provincial Government; consequently, the problem 
of readjustment is a domestic one. However, it must be kept in mind that the 
disabilities of the municipalities are, to a large extent, due to the financial 
difficulties of the Provincial Government. These financial difficulties have 
made it impossible for the Provincial Government to give the relief to the 


(108) Op. cit. 
(109) Ibid. 
(110) Ibid. 
(111) Ibid. 
(112) Ibid. 
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municipalities which they require. Removal of the financial difficulties of the 
Provincial Government would make it possible for an internal readjustment to 
be made so as to ease the burden of the municipalities. 


DELINQUENT LAND TAXES IN UNORGANIZED TERRITORY. 


In order to complete the picture regarding delinquent taxes the following 
information is given as to the situation in unorganized territory. Table 120 
shows the delinquent taxes on land in extra-municipal territory from 1919 to 
19837 for fiscal years. These arrears are cumulative. School taxes and all 
other land taxes are shown separately and totals are given. 

There is difficulty in comparing different years due to the fact that in 
certain years tax sales have been held, and in other years have not, as follows: 

Years in which Tax Sales were held.—1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1924, 
1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931. 

Years in which Tax Sales were not held.—1923, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 
1936, and 19387. 

Land which has been sold at tax sale, or has reverted, is held on the assess- 
ments rolls for one year after the year of tax sale to allow of possible redemp- 
tion by the original owner. Throughout the war there were no tax sales until 
1918 when many arrears were liquidated: however, these arrears still show one 
year later, 1919, on the rolls, but have been taken off by 1920. There have been 
no tax sales since 1931 which explains the increasing arrears of recent years. 

Taxes are placed on land in unorganized territory by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment for a variety of purposes. The following is a list of the different taxes 
falling on land. 


School tax. 

Farm land tax. 

Improved land tax. 

Wild land tax. 

Timber land tax. 

Coal land, Class A, tax. 

Coal land, Class B, tax. 

Acreage tax on mineral claims. 

Special land tax. 

Special 2-mill tax on personal property, for school purposes, when 
situated outside rural school district. 

Noxious weeds penalty. 

Codling-moth control tax. 

Spraying charges. 

Drainage and ditching taxes. 

Seed grain account. 

Grasshopper control. 

Railway right-of-way. 

E. & N. Land Payment. 

Plant protection. 


In both Tables 120 and 121 the tax for school purposes is shown separately. 
(This does not include the special] 2-mill tax on personal property.) All other 
charges against land are shown in the first column of these Tables. 
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Tables 121 and 122 show, for calendar years, the situation as regards land 
tax arrears from 1927-1936 in greater detail. The assessment roll is constantly 
being changed, reinstatements are taking place, assessments are being modified 
on appeal, ete. 

TABLE 120. 


THE TOTAL DELINQUENT TAXES IN UNORGANIZED TERRITORY CARRIED ON 
THE ASSESSMENT ROLLS OF THE PROVINCE. 


(Fiscal Years 1918-19 to 1936-37, inclusive.) 


Year. Land Taxes. School Taxes. Total. 

NOMIRYS 2S 8 a8 6 ee en ee $4,228,361.86 $190,031.09 $4,418,392.95 
2,505,078.63 85,476.52 | 2,590,555.15 

1,854,894.00 109,794.00 1,964,688.00 

1,743,396.90 165,665.31 1,909,062.21 

2,030,665.73 183,203.78 2,213,869.51 

2,071,720.12 274,852.77 2,346,572.89 

2,422,355.66 319,140.64 2,741,496.30 

2,218,056.28 306,487.27 2,524,543.55 

1,389,793.40 283,589.58 | 1,673,382.98 

713,687.00 | 235,561.76 | 949,248.76 

620,645.01 239,317.51 859,962.52 

597,453.20 238,437.85 835,891.05 

613,707.29 285,789.34 899,496.63 

621,077.20 369,606.80 990,684.00 

827,683.48 498,717.49 1,326,400.97 

1,133,651.96 669,179.01 1,802,830.97 

1,346,082.54 742,855.26 2,088,937.80 

1,622,308.65 | 851,772.23 | 2,474,080.88 

1,803,505.62 932,557.48 | 2,736,063.10 


Note.—The large figure for 1919 is explained by the fact that no tax sales were held for a number of years 
prior to 1918, and, as reverted lands remain on the rolls for a period of one year, it is still shown in 1919. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Finance, Statement of Taxation Branch. 


TABLE 121. 


LAND TAXES IN UNORGANIZED TERRITORY. 


STATEMENT OF TAXES SHOWING LEVY, COLLECTIONS, IRRECOVERABLES, 
AND BALANCES, CALENDAR YEARS 1927-1936. 


Lave ee rere ey 
Year. 
Arrears. Current. Arrears. Current. Arrears. | Current. Arrears. Current. 
| | | 
CPs. = eee $1,380,049.09 |$2,357,637.89 |$307,919.86 |$1,931,053.08 |$651,234.92 |$76,693.24 | $420,894.31 |$349,891.57 
1928324 796,005.26 | 2,237,956.82 | 266,966.40 | 1,901,819.77 | 173,806.08 | 43,169.19 355,232.78 | 292,967.86 
1929 3 ete. 657,592.16 | 2,225,197.00 | 218,910.91 | 1,903,080.41 | 120,363.10 | 27,141.19 | 318,318.15 | 294,975.40 
1930_ 651,523.45 | 2,273,023.31 | 194,939.07 | 1,931,063.17 | 111,697.70 | 29,491.00 344,886.68 | 312,469.14 
£93 cee 664,260.57 | 2,238,850.00 | 191,505.88 | 1,864,266.06 | 131,975.29 | 27,365.15 340,789.40 | 347,218.79 
193 2c ee 678,435.13 | 2,436,529.81 | 160,291.24 | 1,898,320.86 | 125,967.86 | 26,192.57 | 372,176.03 | 512,656.38 
1933 . 894,448.73 | 2,194,855.64 | 200,026.15 | 1,677,694.55 | 19,079.35 | 1,536.15| 675,342.93 | 515,623.94 
1934. 1,185,337.39 | 2,181,478.71 | 289,173.41 | 1,686,414.76 | 20,071.50 | 4,153.59 | 926,092.48 | 490,905.36 
1935 1,416,907.69 | 2,176,201.78 | 228,507.48 | 1,673,696.12 6,774.47 | 1,686.67 | 1,181,625.64 | 500,818.99 
93 Gee 1,605,321.26 | 2,090,551.74 | 272,538.62 | 1,624,913.17 7,886.11 | 1,768.53 | 1,324,896.53 | 463,870.04 
SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Finance, Statement of Taxation Branch. 
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TABLE 122. 
SCHOOL TAXES IN UNORGANIZED TERRITORY. 


STATEMENT OF SCHOOL TAXES SHOWING LEVY, COLLECTIONS, IRRECOVER- 
ABLES, AND BALANCES, CALENDAR YEARS 1927-1936. 


Lewy. Consmomiones » peck SRO 
Year. 

Arrears. Current. Arrears, Current. | Arrears. | Current. | Arrears. Current. 
1 aoe _.........] $811,709.28 | $567,000.38 | $122,103.52 | $416,349.62 | $59,081.65 | $9,908.38 | $130,524.11 | $140,742.38 
1928 es ae 289,921.23 | 577,302.70 | 149,952.42 | 441,647.80 | 19,134.61] 4,680.28 | 120,834.20 | 130,974.62 
1929 | 266,298.77 | 613,306.71 | 131,419.20 | 471,985.99 | 16,280.31 | 4,860.89 | 118,599.26 | 136,460.33 
1930 _....| 274,449.75 | 692,012.00 | 125,576.48 | 506,211.13 | 25,862.58 | 6,135.00 | 123,010.69 | 175,665.87 
18} Mess Seba ani Beate 319,917.20 | 733,261.67 | 137,272.28 | 526,170.47 | 21,092.18 | 8,016.60 | 161,552.74 | 199,074.60 
1932... | 405,090.24 | 718,551.29 | 137,854.29 | 445,332.30 | 25,921.01 | 9,637.09 | 241,234.94 | 263,581.90 
1933 ._.____.____.....! 531,236.26 | 710,344.10 | 135,104.86 | 407,770.26 6,228.19 | 1,855.75 | 389,903.21 | 300,718.09 
1964 ees 710,976.28 | 657,266.59 | 193,049.66 | 390,357.29 | 11,483.42 | 2,815.66 | 506,493.20 | 264,093.64 
1935. | 791,151.63 | 705,518.61 | 175,268.98 | 421,071.09 | 12,098.01 | 2,234.70 | 603,784.64 | 282,207.82 
1936 wvvene---| 896,226.81 | 721,655.81 | 202,218.34 | 444,318.86 6,806.50 | 1,322.21 | 687,201.47 | 276,014.24 

| | 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Finance, Statement of Taxation Branch. 


The item “ irrecoverables written off ” represents consolidation and liquida- 
tion of arrears through tax sale, etc. In 1927 arrears amounting to $710,316.57 
were written off as irrecoverable.113 This amount is greater than for any 
other year because for a period of years immediately prior to 1926 there had 
been a moratorium in effect by which returned soldiers might not be deprived 
of their property by reason of delinquent taxes. Many such soldiers had pur- 
chased land conditionally under the “ Soldiers’ Land Act” and had fallen behind 
in their payments. These arrears were liquidated in 1926 but the arrears 
remained on the rolls for 1927. 


(118) See Tables 121 and 122. 
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TABLE 123. 
EXPENDITURE OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871-1937. 
Jan.1to | Jnn.1to | Jan.1to | Jnn.1to | 6Months | July Ito 
1871.(1) 1872. 1873. 1874. Jan: 11° | Dee al, | Dee. d1, || Dec, 31, |toJunego, || June g0, | 1880-1881. | 1881-1862. | 1862-1888.) 1882-1884. 4se1-1885. | 1885-1886. | 1886-1887. | 1887-1888. | 1888-1889. | 1889-1890. } 1690-1891. | 1891-1892. | 1892-1593, 
1875. 1876. ike |] es 1879. | | 1879-1880. 
| 
$ $ $ § $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture : 500.00 | 1,879.00 | 1,950.00 | 2,110.00 | 1,755.00 | 1,825.00 360.00 | —_ = 500.00 £00.00 | 2,216.00 | 1,540.00 | 1,502.60 | 1,580.00 | 1,860.00 | 2,367.50) 3,027.50] 8,580.00 5,015.00 6,970.00] 12,401.10 
Cost of Financial Administration scsiis | 926845 | 12,284.94) 10,719.95 | 19,622.60 | 16,526.02 || 14,015.18 |, 5,309.40)}| 17,480.02 | 19,557.47 1656.11 | 1411003) 15,877.90 | 19,930.80 | 21,214.03 | 16,781.15 | 19,277.18 | 26,548.71) 27,415.04 84,842.16 || 33,869.78 
Colonization, Immigration, and Publicity — | =——_] aiossic | oss.oz') saot.5c | 6,735.44 | 4.79.97 || 3,440.00)} 1,000.00))) — | S| aiscass || 5,405.44] 4163.49 | 4,912.86) 4856.97] 4.g8s.c0,) 4418.16 | 2.40.75 2,298.58 6,187.88 
Conservation of Natural Resources: 
Forest Protection — = = = = |) || = = || = a = == = =| — = 
Other z ae =| Goizas | asrido | 32,202.55) s1.doso5 | 14,902.99 | 19,268.44] 8,019.88))/ 1,055.02 | 2,020.40 2495.50) 1,306.09 | 2,998.92 | 7)720.60| 6,908.40 || 7,566.82} 12,8071) 8,845.95 | 2,858.08 mealies | 24y734.23 | 61,856.72] 65,585.34 
Correstional Institutions —___—. = = = Sy) SSNS = =|} === |) = | = ae =: = 1,080.00 080.00 1,080.00 
Education 
‘Teachers’ Salaries = = = _ | s1,240.05 || 44,888.05 ) 44,816.00) 46,088.24 || 47,683.75 | 55,072.56 || 68,288.97 | 76,170.11 | 87,028.90 95,877.98 | 103,150.82 | 116,036.59 || 190,869.20 | 153,582.95 | 181,221.43 
= = — | d5as578 | 99,090.80 | 38,758.09 || 38,0142) 44,5061 | 47,120.68] 45,787.74} 1,510.75 | 3,010.65 Gigi0.90 | 10,805.13 | 12,991-74) 12/70805 | 14,083.03 | 24,141.98 || 21,991.02 | 19,190.59 | 4,392.28 43,312.04 | 68,801.07 | 65,086.80 ] 36,2 
Public Schools Act____ =: = = || = i = 2 = = = = = = z = 
Fisheries and Game. = 3 || ———— = = = = = = = == = = S| 
General Administration ——_____— — | 50,858.86 | 45,981. trasses | s74a5.21 || 4710858 | Gojdon.a6 | G4,i9%05 } 24510165 | 97,808.99,] 42,071.10} 38,728.04 | 45,407.88 5.68872 | 5416124 | Gojs60.08 | 59,241.88 | Gi.o10.28 | Gs,g0s.68 | 77,509.00 ) 108,077.18 | 107,055.89 128,403.66 
Health and Welfare _ - = (= = 2 = = — 400.00 | 1,215.24 | 2,868.20 750.00 750.00 9,100.95 750.00 1,025.00 2,738.88 | 81,859.98 
Hospitals and Chariti 
‘Mental Hospitals —__ 7190.15) 7602.16) 8,077.81) 10,669.04 ) 19,706.89 | 18,516.18 }| 12,907.14 | 5,121.81 | 11,175.07 40,068.96 | 10,103.78 | 11,439.05 | 12,588.68} 14,951.46|] 15,893.72 | 15,414.77 }| 16,117.65 | 16,703.18 15,228.32 | 20,590.56 | 22,815.10 
‘Tubercular Sanatorium —————— — =|| = = = = = = we paw = ee = = 
Grants to Hospitals —______— fioo.ee | s2aass | an.z40.92 | 17,446.68 | 19,009.80 | 19,805.65 | 15,159.96 }/ 6.00875 | 17,640.62 Ts4018 | 1697884 || 1644188} 10,521.84 | 16,564.00 || 20,000.00}, 20,407.08 | 20,500.00 ) 48,000.00 28,000.00 | 25,000.00] 28,402.08 
General _— = = 469.97, 205.75 817.75 233.50 215.00 || ————— 55.00 10.00 204.00 430.75 200.10 | 1,205.89 521.00 997.50 428.00 270.80 528.00 655.70 980.60 1,013.99) 3,189.51 
= = = =|) = 5,847.69 | 7,116.77) 5,884.47 | 5,946.90 ) 9,074.00 | 7,458.46 67.77 || 11,514.61 | 5,946.90] 6,546.09 | 8,927-71) 16,919.51 | 16,652.04 | 19,542.87 | 19,708.56 13,936.41 | 10,759.16 | 8.87741] 14,601.01) 15,361.82 
General = = = roso2e7 | c91070.06 | c6\i92.c6 | 63,192.01 | 70,196.42 | 74,478.17 || 67,801.60 | 26,142.20 } 72,480.96 c9,771.24 | 65,496.72 | 74,192.58 | $5,593.48 | 94,472.20 | 120,992.25 | 111,966.08 | 107,651.58 187,804.88 | 106,986.68 | 121,543.25 | 198,268.67 
Lands, Forests, and Water o7zoei | 9716.81 | 12,178.91 | 11,079.84 | 11,079.85 | 11,280.69 | 10,015.85 | 3,950.00) 7,880.00 7620.00 | 7,470.00 | 5/886.00 | 9,022.88 | 10,698.48 | 9,669.08 || (9,118.28 11,799.08 | 14,014.75 14,516.79 17,927.07 | 22,051.85 ] 23,260.67 
Mines = = dssee6 | 527285 | 8168166) si72.80 | 8,678.54 | 7108.61 || 15,206.48 |, 1,151.04 | 1954.06 1,779.89 | 1,643.90 | 1,759.77 | 1,696.08 196.25 300.84) 1,586.16 | 3,179.19 | 26,614.96 | 12,906.69) 25,163.78 5,284.98 050.67 
‘Miscellaneous = vissi7sa | 2e777ade | 7,984.82 | 16,407.80] 16,176.87 | 12,411.11] 7,021.02)] 5,578.05 | 9,601.46 6,057.95 | soasa | oos.a1| 7,540.57 || 14,845.20 || 8,111.01 | ILdd1.oL | 15.02)-18 16,015.25 | 17,868.64 19,740.16 | 20,537.86 | 20,584.47 
Municipalities (direct grants) —— aaa == 4,242.60 10,000.00 | 5,250.00 | 7,750.00 | 2,625.00 = aes es = = 7,000.00 2 14,477.50 1,230.00. 
Pensions and Relief — = = = 989.00 200.00 = a 900.00 | —__ 850.00 | 1,000.00 500.00 | ——__ 200.00 187.50 250.00 510.00} 2,205.00 | 1,280.00] 8,030.00 840.00 1,470.00 3,280.00 
Public Debt ——_— == = 12,194.89 688.48 563.79 Tajois.oy || 4416.66 | 127,409.04 | 57,404.06 || 82,055.03 | 61,c64.50|| $1,200.86 | 68,190.21 | 76,870.08 ¢1,24877 | 64,869.42 || 73,970.99 | 149,279.01 | 128,949.41 | 129,806.17 | 124,876.82 | 42,270.27 166,961.61 
Public Works: 
Fase rae cy Reyes eee || eet 151,052.07) |} 00,081.41 |(200) 864-20) 1268, 088 Eb 290,596.57 | 207,866.41 | 6,466.50 | 20,227.59 | 97,697.07 | 67,899.26 | 76,015.82 ) 109,715.02 175,746.18 | 179,446.21 | 214,180.74 ) 184,467.86 | 179,724.74 || 146,077.75 | 204,682.82 | 185,269.79 | s0%sn88. 78 281,095.50 
Ferries = = = ee | ees Sol =| = 2,549.45 | 2,826.00 933.33 950.00 950.00 850.00 800.00 300.00 900.00 3,488.18 2,100.00 
General ee 35,007.08 | 24,287.96 || 97,868.16 | 85,508.26 | 195,907.68 | S4,209.01 | 25,048.41 | 9,457.02 | 24,420.07 tes74se | sije0o.e5 | 1ss.z084s | 31,437.93 || 65,489.74 || 88,160.34 | 86,814.01} 42,028.76 | 58,05 08 120,230.70 | 89,088.51] 64,719.55 | 203,444.20 
Public Services — = =~ || i,s20.84 | 104866 | 1,419.65 | 1,085.60 175.25 807.80 438.10 102.16 929.57 412.77 460.82 aig | ,a77.66 || iodsso | 174176 | 1485.94} 1,624.25 | 1444.92 || 1,319.00 2,158.06 3,411.25 
Railways =: x == z =e || = = = = = = — 
Total Expenditure I atreoieah i eosxesi0 65 paz, sara) | (83; 155180) (647, 910785) 695, 841.75)|}(4x/8a6184) (607,321.80 TET T6042) | AAG G81, 10) ) 976,217.77) 470,885.68 | 689/770.67, |, 682, 90821) | (649j071.21 | 7601260:86 GB7/429162) |) 175 144.26) | $45,60918) || 997,199.65) | 1,021,440.88 1,462, 905.54 
Tess: Amounts not included in Public Accounts but 
included in Analysis: 
Liquor profits distributed direct —. —= SSS eS —— || = a 
Difference between gross and net—Rural District 
School Tax ie — = - 
Pari-mutuel Taxes distributed direct ean = = = = 
Plus: Amounts included in the Public Accounts but 
not included in Analysis: 
Discount on debentures sold. = = = — — — | — 
Various items now offsct against expenditure 1,591.88 | 1,034.67 f7eid7 | 1,408.27) 8,921.97 || 9,98450 || 9,151.53 | 6,761.01 
Dominion Grants: 
‘Technical Education = _ 
Labour Subyention _ = 
Venereal Disease — 87,500.00 | — SS, 
Refund of Capital Expenditure by sale of Bonds = = - = — 
Interest earned on Sinking Funds, = 1,029.24 | 2,607.98 4,605.18 | 5,552.72] 9,062.55 10,059.40 
Land Settlement Deficit Paid from Revenue — = = = = == = —_ = _ = — — — — 
Capital Receipts from Industrial Development Fund | — = = = = = = = = _ —— — = Es 
Total Expenditure—as per Public Accounts |) 07,601.81 }) 604,068,06)])975,674145) | 688,300189) 647,910.86 605,841.75 FA 4084 | 607)678.06 | 188,961.70) | 440,674.09 | 978)778.89 | 474,428:28) || 594,101.02 | 590,520.02 GEE AITING, | 772,211.86 | 19190744 | 788,955.95) 857,545.40) 963,020-50)] 1,082,104:20)) 1,450,920.40 
(1) Detailed Expenditure for 1871 not available. 
237 
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TABLE 123—Continued. 
EXPENDITURE OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871-1937—Continued. 


9 Months, 


1893-1804. } 1894-1895. } 1895-1896. | 1896-1807. | 1897-1898. | 1898-1899. | 1899-1900. } 1900-1901. | 1901-1902. | 1902-1903. | 1903-1904. | 1904-1905. | 1905-1906. | 1906-1907. | 1907-1908. Aue March ai, 1910-1911. | 1911-1912. | 1912-1918. | 1913-1914. | 1914-1916. 
paeraug, | 1908-1910. 
$ $ § $ 3 s $ $ $ 3 $ $ $s $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 3 
Agriculture —__ 15,869.26 | 18,418.08 | 16,685.52 | 15,119.05 | 16,651.60 | 23,107.18 | 21,980.43} 49,175.25 || 92,407.62 | 32,599.83 | 36,098.90] 39,400.84 | 22,509.70 | 43,926.29 | 58,792.20 65,478.62 ) 100,498.69 | 162,870.14 | 227,254.96 | 359,539.85 | 317,582.00 | 319,681.71 
Cost of Financial Administration — 31,918.51 40,382.42 87,729.15 40,944.21 51,796.50 75,702.41 72,883.69 72,862.00 80,199.83 91,505.61 86,774.06 83,259.17 ‘89,644.52 185,383.17 128,746.62 115,299.17 192,085.19 164,143.10 185,165.25. 248,009.62 216,825.22 187,775.75. 
Colonization, Immigration, and Publicity __ 10,599.00 11,037.15, 11,954.95 10,221.40 10,345.99 8,927.77 6,234.60 7,669.05 12,525.31 17,333.64. 16,264.26. 18,785.36, 1,187.68, 13,739.36, 24,737.38 14,923.09 23,472.92 68,126.91 71,630.35 55,386.05. 74,592.78, 80,280.06 
Conseryation of Natural Resources = 
Forest Protection _ — = = —— — ee |) |) |) | ___ = 2,719.24 7,691.26 | 16,416.60 | 95,707.62] 46,089.57 | 219,949.52 | 169,885.68 | 104,352.63 | 164,544,565 | 265,997.55 
Other 56,760.71 29,359.98 30,982.63 22,914.93 22,809.04 16,101.56 7,721.84 17,661.37 21,232.69, 12,444.04 6,171.81 6,534.03 8,141.56 26,876.10 78,923.46 191,875.92 | 283,448.79 | 453,404.45 | 420,507.64 | 855,860.76 | 919,384.85 | 797,952.43 
Correctional Institutions 1,080.00 1,080.00 500.00 |} —_ 456.00 819.16 1,140.00 1,880.00 1,620.00 1,740.00 2,490.00 2,497.50 8,120.00 3,127.05 4,880.00 4,010.00 5,640.00 6,836.95 7,489.10 7,456.00 9,012.00 | 29,198.91 
Educatio 
‘Teachers’ Salaries —____________]|_ 167,886.79 | 177,149.45 | 194,670.67 | 210,794.30 | 234,360.22 | 265,156.04 | 276,163.17 | 299,257.06 | 342,903.92 | 971,743.92 | 386,701.39 | 405,927.97 | 390,861.64) 380,027.14 | 412,195.79 | 340,849.14 | 510,092.71 | 604,022.00 | 724,583.92 | 855,771.91 | 1,007,773.25 | 1,152,598.22 
UBC. — — —= — = = = = — — = — += — — _ 12,603.78, 28,301.72 80,000.00, 169,524.00 
General 39,058.76 31,696.06 89,739.45 28,628.25 64,883.54 83,725.67 ‘87,473.84 55,965.89 97,205.68 105,108.47 69,540.58 ‘81,619.45 57,328.40 98,148.22 65,167.64 190,264.49 281,685.94 393,164.06 482,561.57 780,489.46 | 1,066,599,72 250,711.12 
Public Schools Act < a = =|) = —=|| || = = = = = Se | ees Sse = = 
Fisheries and Game — — = — — 2,126.00 8,000.00 4,479.69 18,514.88. 15,694.55 13,525.56. 14,339.44 23,748.70 40,308.65. ‘87,666.50 48,653.96 68,447.82 101,289.52 97,179.75 
General Administration 164,718.09 141,253.72 187,746.40 123,768.14 166,144.85 176,201.11 137,032.72 210,957.94 191,958.81 188,656.27 220,769.95, 193,763.52 175,895.89 192,785.01 226,137.88 227,929.30 407,500.14 400,409.31 597,618.52 614,961.43 729,287.80 626,460.15 
Health and Welfare ____ = ==2 7,613.54 6,983.26 11,811.19 13,251.98 17,833.50 7,203.80 14,348.63 31,004.80 ‘88,637.78 26,831.77 21,837.69 15,020.26, 18,546.65 17,567.24 22,870.31 19,584.05 ‘31,671.37 29,167.23, 28,801.54 33,880.47 41,291.08 47,204.78 
Hospitals and Charities = 
Mental Hospitals. _________*| 24,998.44] 26,850.50] 92,078.85 | 93,051.16 | 9,876.48 | 55,804.40 | 56,926.91 | 58,768.65 | 45,446.80 | 52,281.68 | 52,087.06] 63,794.46 | 64,602.84] 66,619.24 | 84,916.99 | 70,428.89] 96,541.02] 105,055.66 | 208,343.62 | 223,002.40 | 255,087.47 | 258,825.20 
Tubercular Sanatorium —_ — - — — —— _ = — — — ~ - —-— - — = -- — 5,000.00 5,000.00 20,000.00 26,489.75 26,170.25 30,000.00, 51,906.45, 7,000.00 27,721.00 
Grants to Hospitals 26,380.69 35,000.00 45,500.00 86,100.00 36,500.00, 41,500.00. 41,852.50 68,432.05 71,992.65 65,780.15 | 104,911.25 78,971.90 88,002.75 | 117,901.30 | 151,620.82 188,788.60 | 153,249.79 | 240,952.74 || 295,655.23 | 290,819.10 | 363,470.90 | 99,065.00 
4,690.17 9,831.66 11,168.82 18,764.73 15,870.54 22,517.08 19,945.87 24,040.12 20,875.45 21,384.54 28,635.85 24,286.70 22,605.11 24,273.10 26,911.86 28,513.29 38,124.34 45,059.88 44,326.05. 55,895.08 68,655.97 96,750.22 
29,035.86 86,528.67 59,484.27 71,557.54 99,702.55 87,909.22 79,165.44 92,391.24 95,980.04 96,263.52 95,257.43 94,506.40 127,229.94 104,744.21 134,043.00 109,188.28. 160,839.63. 169,507.58 204,196.88 $33,662.37 501,016.21 843,264.95. 
180,512.51 178,878.50 148,659.70 162,722.73 189,348.61 119,539.09 149,272.17, 140,413.27 142,449.15 140,083.60 148,814.58 149,457.08 120,977.70 142,106.44 168,240.27 165,115.70 227,368.43 238,212.54 267,021.19 ‘960,425.76 572,079.99 411,388.40 
24,225.25 25,188.85 26,575.30 22,621.38 24,408.74 44,519.50 81,446.18 15,412.75 43,389.44 38,777.63 ‘87,829.10 44,639.48 88,186.58, 54,382.96 ‘51,804.17 41,945.72 97,932.94 126,963.34 129,893.07 | 1,729,975.19. 325,368.04 
dy = 3,981.26 4,064.02 7,355.38, 8,497.96 11,295.77, 80,509.19 26,519.82 95,144.18 40,161.23 43,529.79 42,629.27 42,843.20 89,339.84 39,412.78 42,945.89, $3,856.00 60,863.79 64,782.80 65,713.09 111,409.19 02,379.65. 5 
Miscellaneous 23,909.35 46,105.82 28,416.21 83,315.35 55,935.56 43,566.34 84,268.56 43,878.80 44,215.65, ‘87,266.62 58,430.80 44,066.77 65,671.84 53,678.08 78,622.62 83,465.58. 86,580.56 99,759.90 131,781.60, 277,447.62 174,775.18. $11,726.48 
Municipalities (direct grants) 600.00 7,078.35 1,888.00 — 4,817.85 | —__ ——-_- 24,567.90 10,432.10 ————— ———- 8,490.55 19,968.48. 712.45 — 8,300.00 292,021.07 31,381.61 63,978.80. 11,395.12 16,000.00 55,411.71 
Pensions and Relief — — 1,500.00 10,00 2,725.00 540.00 2,120.00 1,800.00 1,683.35, 2,065.00 2,700.00 3,655.00 3,608.00 5,480.00 4,915.00 5,385.00 7,200.00 5,445.00, 11,002.50 18,689.00 20,057.50 24,004.00 31,932.00 36,845.00 
Public Debt __ —= 266,295.03 403,791.39 264,335.92 262,585.82 271,122.26 297,033.31 448,830.30 952,912.29 992,984.00 $99,444.73 ASI,674.22 630,277.47 661,621.42 654,762.86 | 1,179,044.70 350,722.91 520,797.83 477,068.97 451,941.65. 479,741.80 448,898.02 187,759.90 
Public Works 
Roads, Bridges, and Wharves = 260,178.77 422,931.34 234,352.91 272,106.63 341,881.70 595,048.35. 919,928.90 529,887.26 702,723.87 | 1,005,843.62 866,680.20 836,586.92 389,731.10 656,113.46 849,806.40 | 1,103,020.27 | 1,995,140.24 | 3,056,116-78 | 3,823,474.04 | 4,790,461.24 | 5,149,141.96 | 2,409,077.92 
Ferries — 2,300.00 2,698.00 8,872.23 3,975.00 6,635.69 5,159.90 4,000.00, 4,774.00 8,695.70 5,197.50 10,676.02 6,127.80 11,394.72, 11,609.27 16,382.19. 12,578.67 16,963.18, 16,581.12 42,710.85. 58,358.90 79,983.65, 98,613.78 
General_____ = = 216,626.13 281,227.21 316,139.18 216,335.41 353,592.11 220,617.77 108,850.52 224,301.65. 146,799.63. 206,815.00 156,368.29, 102,285.93 112,649,396. 228,673.94 513,611.67 454,661.98 741,220.35 889,939.88 | 2,266,212. S2 | 2,423,084.12 | 2,646,803.27 | 1,740,205.82 
Public Services ___ —_———. 3,266.55 4,127.03 8,774.87 4,994.74 6,953.25 4,929.36 6,432.39, 8,830.66 12,143.35. 13,823.05. 15,625.15, 15,353.43 15,773.21 16,076.43, 24,236.07 18,980.07 14,216.00. 26,992.95. 44,161.45. 60,695.79 $2,295.92 62,552.61 
Railways __ = — ~ — = = — = -= = —=—— = — — a = = = 8,600.00 6,030.00 6,760.00 7,180.05 
‘Total Expenditure —__ 7,563,998167 |) 1,941,066.41 |) 1,666,946.10) | 1,607,804:76 [| 2,043,841175 |, 221,208.21 | 1)900)790178) | 2)955,852.48 |) 2,601,822164) |, Gj480,456/78) |) 2,049)208,40 |) 2,495, 440-18 | 2,619,160167 |) 9)018,081,06)] 4,85,909.96 | G,854, 178146 | 6,449,040.29) |, 8,186,124.47) |11,049)169.44 |15,901,06L.94 |{5,650,729.0 |11,590,458.99 
Less: Amounts not included in Public Accounts but 
included in Analysia: 
Liquor profits distributed direct = ee = = || ee a = z SS) a | = 
Difference between gross and net—Rural District 
School Tax. — = = = = = = ——= — = 
Pari-mutuel Taxes distributed direct ___ | _ = = =, E = — = = = 
Plus: Amounts included in the Public Accounts but 
not included in Analyaia: 
Discount on debentures sold = —¥ —=, |), ——— = — — Ae a || — = — —— ~ — =—— a ———s 107,268.22 
veniam ‘items now offsct against expenditure __ 7,014.30 11,252.69 15,215.12 28,283.41 24,181.98 21,581.39 22,496.81 24,050.50 27,682.46 89,776.85 40,549.04 86,027.09 55,445.93 72,264.68 107,680.78 52,114.53, 112,774.56 174,225.06 157,657.49 ‘151,555.06 173,516.70 112,376.63, 
jominion Granta = 
‘Technical Education — == ne == | = = at ——— | = 
Labour Subvention — a = = af = Z = = = = 2|(= == : - = 
Venereal Disease x = = 5 Sa ae z= a |= == = 3 { ——— = E = as | = 
Raflways —_____ =|| == = = = = = z = = = = — } 100,000.00 } 100,000.00 } 150,000.00 | 300,000.00 
Refund of Capital Expenditure by sale of Bonds — — == S A es) | is || = a a = —— —— = == |} == : = — . 
Interest earned on Sinking Funds ——. 23,089.92 19,117.14 19,148.12 22,057.00 24,124.84 27,589.24 31,214.83 85,218.30 40,393.00 45,906.95 51,642.13 57,450.81 47,682.00 25,038.64 56,145.66. 61,923.85, 67,946.11 74,187.36 ‘80,877.64 103,121.36. 
‘Land Settlement Deficit Paid from Revenuc | _ = ae =Ee = es E s ||| = = =: == : —— 
Capital Receipts from Industrin] Development Fund 2 At = == Ss = = = =| —— = 
‘Total Expenditure—as per Public Accounts | 1,504,007.89) | 1,972,886:14 |) 1,701,309.84) | 1,658,994.17) |) 2,087,347.16 | 2)264,036.60 | 1,047,412,a8) |) 2,407,402.22 |) 2,660,00003) | 9)665,450.98 | 9080,297.47 | 2,575,874.17 | 2,620,147.65) | 3,142,796,05 |/4,541,276.74 | 3,992,251.68) | 6,616,965.61 |) 8,892,273.38 |11,868,767.04 |15,626,804.96 |16,955,128,87 |12,163,109.65 
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TABLE 123—Continued. 
EXPENDITURE OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871-1937—Continued. 


116-1016, | 1916-1917. | 1917-1018. | 1918-1919. | 1ele-1920. Yo20-1021. || to2i-to22. ) 1022-10928. | 1o2zs-10z4. || 1024-1025. || 1025-1026. | 1926-1927. | 1927-1928. | 1828-1929. Fozecioso. | aosceteax. |) 19sicioge, || 1982-1033. || 1933-1994. | 1984-1035. | 1935-1986. | 1096-1987. 
$ = $ ty 3 $ $ ! $ ! 3 $ 8 $ $ | 3 $ $ $ | 3 3 $ $ s 
‘Agriculture —___ 297,086.19 | 195,185.67 | 201,140.68 | 280,205.19 | 264,667.15 | 882,866.71 || 407,201.17 | 2416.61 416,504.37 | 454,776.97 | 440,701.09 | 407,819.11 || 446,912.90 | 623,730.97 || 682,611.27 | 627,641.65 | 402,825.02}, 405,708.16 274,088.61 | 272,786.12 | 286,519.05 | 328,263.81 
Cost of Financial Administration | Yqoo770 | 59,468.06 | 188,589.12 || 290,290.18 | 386,086.60)| 924,182.95 || 966,968.75 | 697,107.84 | 820, 121 | r7didee.eo | 794-156.08 | 654i6i8.60 | 710,036.10 | 715,750.85 | 770,760.17 || 762,287.27 | 748,008.75 |, 749,001.85 716,785.82 | 723,850.91 | 766,898.73 | 645,454.50 
Colonization, Immigration, and Publicity. = 58,454.52 | 40,461.75 | 80,019.75 50,124.81 | 45,218.22 | 50,435.22 4iees.ce | 45,297.82 | 67,092.28 | 100,510.26 | 67,740.68] 65,780.58 || 84,077.14 | 98,463.24 | 190,818.67 ri0e2818 | 72,678.19 | 71,791.72 | 19,609.67 | 20,752.56 || 32,564.87 | 52,470.21 
Conservation of Natural Resources: 
Forest Protection | sa5270.03 | 104,688.98 || 184,z0z.00|| 117,g80.5/) 180,816.80) 624,726.06), 418,597.16 642,816.46 ||| 301,766.04 | 600,249.51 | 575,16a.60)|| 72,274.07 | S7i,s28.64 | 368,08048 | 940,000.00}, 625,805.80), ———__ | 349,927.21 | 300,000.00 | 367,169.16 
Other, =| ssai255.26 | 200,s6n.64 | 109,724.76 || 202,967.60] 324,217.81 | 687,005.82 || 679,985.26 | G00,588.18 458,448.95 | 484,495.16 | 496,970.08 | 434,156.45 | 384,046.88 | $80,300.64 | B10,716.13 || 647,021.81 | 250,228:24 Jiojai7sa | 188,221.78 | 165,970.96 | 256,838.19 | 195,241.56 
Correctional Institutions — 33,800.20 | 31,476.19 | 95,385.64 55,087.52 | 68,715.44 | 78,645.96 osoidis | 166,164.73 | 110,241.69 | 115,092.89 | 108,232.70 | 105,776.79 || 126,915.83 | 116,564.88 } 110,644.76 tissssdo | torssoicc | 42,002.98 || 72,067.78 | bs,s21.94 | 56,014.69)]| 49,520.09 
Education = 
Teachers’ Salaries —____ 1,184,846.80 | 1,224,069.95 | 1,270,842.18 | 1,460,405.45 | 1,464,766.41 | 1,626,559.25 | 1,782,771.98 ) 1,927,008.47 2,005,680.87 || 2,054,171.86 | 2,108,107.78 | 2,190,803.14 | 2,266,785.75 | 2,299,194.60 || 2,880,680.64 || 2,492,878.80 | 3,015,105.80 2,867,054.87 | 1,939,810.66 2,005,005.59 ) 2,219,182.58 
U.B.C. a 175,000.00 | 200,000.00 | 226,000.00 | 271,578.02 | 388,000.00 | 420,000.00/} 445,000.00), 449,000.90 ‘456,625.00 | 461,000.00 | 499,468.82 | 530,000.00 | 687,500.00 | 66,000.00 | 603,000.00) 682,700.00 |, 465,100.00 250,000.00 | 250,000.00 00,000.00 | 350,000.00 
General 2 a77dzi.es | 944,679.01 | 371,924.46 || 59,580.20 | 416,251.96 | 075,170.82 || 889,724.09)) 642,527.58 soses20 | catsanes | 622,489.06 | 527,060.48 | 604,667.41 | 771,104.87 | 689,261.60 )/ 699,842.80)] 508,816.79 400,524.10 | $94,823.77 474,905.15 | 537,870.15 
Public Schools Act Ta7,622.67 || 365,808.66 || 208,468.21 || Sdo,165.62 || 392,010.88 | 420,686.95 | 429,096.02) 457.8788 499,366.84 | 515,400.49 | 548,826.24 | 580,595.88 || 626,499.03 | 589,697.78, | 610,403.52 || 684,408.06 629,291.16 | 655,472.19 
Fisheries and Game 99,063.56 | 162,618.75 | 101,080.49 asesai7 | 4442006 | c0/440.85 | 100,164.65 | 84,888.95 | B4,608.16 | 198,686.28 | 178,700.55 905,072.12 || 286se425 || 295177879 | 247,460.08 | 229,025.40 | 228,980.67 | 205,079.66], 216,418.52 911,189.98 | 211,499.92 | 262,461.68 
General Administration 557,212.87 | 716,070.62 || 647,886.72 | 650,796.21 | 654,695.07 | 1,027,668.17 | 759,569.52 | 680,285.52 571,070.32 | 675,974.27 | 526,562.92 | 626,336.84 670,482.91 | 807,263.10 | 624,000.48 || Ged.052.08 | 685,070.78 574,012.98 | 669,681.94 | 585,580.90 | 560,689.75 | 687,265.28 
Health and Welfare ——___ 35,707.88 | 96,20971 | 81,681.96 | 100,030.40 | 67,605.88 | 85,018.08'|/ 101,260.85 }| 102,207.88 | 110,182.46 || 1109282 | 123,280.27 | 124,035.68 || 192,626.64) 198,614.76 | 147,020.04) 168,762.88 |, 161,080.64 437,909.14 | 183,187.63 | 153,998.39 || 280,009.48 | 478,919.71 
Hospitals and Charities | 
Mental Hospitals ——— | 247,407.24 | 261,700.23 | 902,165.66 | 377,227.74] 455,610.00 | 646,490.28 | 681,882.28 594,890.98 | 572,459.21 | 650,211.71 | 602,866.22 | 618,801.05 || 651,170.75 | 728,880.78 740,626.26 | $93,935.77 | 769,488.02 | 441,445.96 | 488,85: 464,046.57 | 464,863.74 | 597,068.58 
Tubercular Sanatorium ——__ 40,026.55 | 30,957.80 | 95,867.35 75,000.00 | 68,427.00 | 69,089.00 || 182,818.56 | 103,481.06 | 125,880.08 | 186,10a71 | 190,an454 29g.s5a.57 | 252,040.86 | 252,140.92 | 303,774.16 || 312,478.75 || 298,890.34 | 155,101.04), 170,205.08 164,649.57 | 181,758.25 | 168,883.11 
Grants to Hospitals 2xo.co2e6 | 399,678.25 | 317,280.45 | 403,958.72 | 406,118.18 | 412,787.05 | 418,s67.68 | 440,875.95 Gib d6s.65 | 688(527.05 | 605,841.66 | 922,248.01 | 801,752.54 | 1,208,011.58 | 996,090.09), 982,875.68 | $86,070.85 805,003.01 | 579,519.05 | $81,444.10 || 049,208.99 | 1,072,500.68 
General —— 97,889.79 | 78,799.64 | 68,673.49 73,733.82 | 93,640.02 | 100,822.02 7e.s92.64 | 148)288.10 | 200,985.75 || 214,116.81 | 179,270.98) || 188,408.68))/ 222,885.08 | 281,780.08 276,965.14 | 244,603.21 | 928,018.12 | 204,163.54] 287,440.06 | 295,177.40))| 306,817.58 | 521,362.85 
Justice: | | 
Police — —— = 242,821.46 | 198,535.48 | 165,518.08 | 216,576.61 | 928,495.58 | 494,971.06 || 879,426.04 309,622.58 | 414,606.55 | 878,586.64 | 405,897.20 | 986,602.77 | 484,159.92 | 475,924.99 || 506,401.18 556,955.95 | 552,681.88 | 671,068.99 || 520,007.07 | 616,121.56) 55,770.46 | 708 929.61 
General — 316,496,70 | 201,004.16 || 268,790.06 | 347,879.62 | 04,174.08 | 427,460.64 | 452,071.40) 418,700.07 | des;izi6 || 411,546.26 | 442,871.87 | 87,096.19 }/ 999,072.16 | 874,078.24 452.119.85 || 449/824,18 | 392,401.67 | S84,a77.76 || 36,895.68 || 971,680.62 | 479,508.68 | 485,900.18 
Lands, Forests, and Water $20,524.58 | 250,058.67 | 204,190.07 | 454,849.24 | 693,744.17 | 528,608.40) 608,558.21 360,115.08 | 69,107.07 | 995,685.10 | 408,282.65 | 480,801.86) 477,055.48 || 612,625.48 | 25,009.88 | 612,001.20 | 400,117.52 | 452,091.65 281,478.79 | 01,411.68 | 456,005.85 
Mines 106,949.52 | 106,280.95 | 126,310.49 | 195,689.83 | 276,815.84] 301,080.84 | 301,274.61 | 482,005.88 | 180/s6i6s | 170,677.05 | 180,604.75 | 184,891.87} 206,s28.01 | 218,810.74.) 298,706.08: 246,129.95 | 229,191.08 | 196,031.79 | 177,181.08 | || 195,707.51 
‘Miscellaneous ——_—__ —— 127,579.02 86,084.81 | 166,347.80 71,384.73 | 156,776.91 | 208,585.06 147,729.83 | 65,614.58 61,088.92 63,943.84 | 49,324.08 42,170.84 | 209,119.88 | 265,744.24 | 43,820.23 | 104,703.16 | 106,520.84 85,951.84 40,290.74 | 88,300.82 | LEO SLEE 
‘Municipalities (direct grants) 18,500.00 | 16,000.00 | 17,500.00 Toone 78 |  17/600.00 | 293,880.00 | 214,654.86 | 1,489,287.87 | 1,617,702/70 | 1,498,648.16 | 1,581,070.88 1,679;144088 || 1,861,178.18 | 2,222/877-72 | 2.080,915.64 | 1,720,004.16 || 1,665,858.28 | 1,270,182.08 629,088.80 | 618,620.00 | 655,116.85 | 717,586.08 
Pensions and Relief. 187,454.84 | 51,162.00 | 44,711.60 Gaa0114 | 63,849.90) 845,916.63 | 939,804.05 | 719,516.66 | 762,990.54 | 790, 1nG. 58 | ‘s79,sa3.05 | 927,809.89 | 1,161,189.48) | 1,568,216.98 | 1,774,986.86 91687,058.02 | 2,854,001.46 | 1,508,066.92 | 1,216,524.41 | 1,191,246.46 | 1,680, 100.52 | 1,799,189.20, 
Public Debt —___ 1,210,407.02 | 1,918,108160 | 2,647,103.60 || 2,605,611.11 | 8,057,898.78 | 8,018,485.24 | 4,658,720.40 | 5.147,652.88 | 5,495,899.00 || 861,474.18 | 6,160,905.21 | 6,168,914.86 | 6,441,967.90 | 7,044,644.05 | 7/346,885-48 || 8,121,290.90 | 9,192,442.80 | 8,902,575.66 | 8,378,198.66 | 8,406,496.88 | 8,709,020.07 | 8,568,565,04 
Public Works = | ee 
Roads, Bridges, and Wharves —__ _ | 1,968,118.71 | 2,017,039.46 | 1,411,028.91 | 1,768,584.98 | 1,912,847.84 | 2.708,270.81 | 2,268,000.72 2,214,008.04 | 2,218,828.79 | 2,488,462.18 | 2,186,129.59 | 2,084,883.05 || 2,258,280-14 2,335,149.05 | 2,879,059.98 || 2,695,000.68 | 2,158,457.78 | 1,487,888.87 | 1,146,100.82 | 8 0,780.08 | 1,265,083.62 | 1,969/757.71 
Ferri so.ons.59 | so27ia | 7314876] 140,032.27 | 155,160.18 || 171,048,67/|| "187,671.46 | 188,221.19 | 164,841.61 T5doac.90 || 241,264.02 | 15416878 | 141,448.52 || 168,488.91} 195,609.89 |, 170,687.80 | 116,276.00 161,614.48 | 154,906.04 || 176,212.90 | 190,617.18 
General a = =| 650,956.98 | 605,245.55 | 495,887.74 | 16,219.64 || 405,014.70 | 1,490,880.90 |, 1,096,042.69 4a7AB8.56 | 404,427.01 | 571,498.61 | 964,078.33) 466,017.87 | 664,880.16 | BOD.ANE.5S | gos.262.48 || 817,450.50 || 769,970/71 | 588,845.72), 652,410.88 | 635,882.36 || 553,457.39 | 768,459.04 
Public Services ———___ are 46,060.67 | 45,087.84 | 43,095.81 55,622.05 | 42,086.57 | 6,591.56 G2,586.88 | 2015.71 | 221,880.52 | 209,820.80 | 178,185.80] 126,210.48 }/ 184,699.68 | 125,547.58 tese7ase | 190,272.93 | 219,981.02 | 109,881.95 || 111,580.26 | 120,472.85} 119,110.80 | 
Railways 6,783.87 9,245.20 | 10,031.99 ise7iss | 20,101.48 | 28,794.09] 174,868.27 | 959,805.00|| 807,492.80) 420,088.40 421,160.60 | 470,878.05 || 422,626.53 || 400,040.16 | _25,709.47,)|_28,810.96 ae77e14| 17,908.16 | 14,s84.11 | 1811972 | _ 16,104.18 | 
‘Total Expenditure ___ |-paaroenen 1) 0)861,659.02 | 9,927,406.00) | 11,968,076.07 |12,885,798.97) [18,127,600-24) | 19,181,082178 20,085,607. 41 [20,787)101.09) | 21,c69,002161 [21,7765)799.69)[22,895,200:17 |29,682,942i70 [26,680,985:80) [26,219,166.02)| 29,099, 064.48) [28,101,717.87) [28,026,920,05 120,682, 886,5S, [21,697,648100) |23,242,001.00 


Leas: Amounts not included in Public Accounts but 
included in Analysi 
Liquor profits distributed direct = 927,217.77 | 1,009,886.16 | 807,715.66 | 920,786.60 | 958,700.07 } 1,051,802.98 1,224,032.28 | — — || — = = 


I 

| 

| 

| 

Difference between gross and net—Rural District | 
| 

| 

| 


\ School Tax —7 = 2 2 = |= _ || 423,036.02 | 457,861.84 | 499,856.84 | 515,480.40 | 543,816.24 = — || = == = = ——— 
} Pari-mutuel Taxes distributed direct. S| 2 SS ae ee y Z “| 167,805.48 | 178,019.82 | 206,081.47 | 216,146.97 | —_ || = = ~ 
t Plus: Amounts included in the Public Accounts but i 
not included in Analysis: 
Discount on debentures sold 428,545.42 | 100,827.88 88,610.00 | 228,109.69 14,566.79 8,541.17 | 437,100.00 ] 101,540.00 | 121,840.00 | 125,775.61) ———_— | = ~ —_—.| -— - —— 
‘Variousitens now effactugainstexpenditure || 87,058.17 | 110,718.59,| 180,490.08 | 208,028.83 || 891,000.42 451,685.28 | 658,364.50 | 671,158.18 | 521,722.65 | 108,912.25 42,660.00 | 28,877.42 =| = = ae 


Dominion Grants: 


‘Technical Education — = 94,992.38 58,595.26 ———— |} = 


| Labour Subyention _ = : = 92,908.83 28,101.74 | = 
YVenereal Disease ae a 14,628.19 10,759.61 —— 
| Railways —_ = 550,700.00 | 100,000.00 818,550.00 ase 


Refund of Capital Expenditure by sale of Bonds | —_____ eon Nie = Seals 3 Bee 421,094.63 | 2 = | 500,000.00 | || 

Interest earned on Sinking Funds —___ 98,188.00 | 106,826.88 | 126,961.02 218,964.21 | 220,295.31 413,926.40 | 486,747.92 | 65,977.57 | || - es 

Land Settlement Deficit Paid from Revenue 2) ae = 4 SS 476,209.46 | | 777,780.16 — | : S| 

Capital Receipts from Industrial Development Fund) —————— |) || | ee — —— | 125,000.00 ——_ |} — = 1,112,500.00 = a = = = | ——— 


‘Total Expenditure—as per Public Accounts —|10,899,621,27, |10,269,640.62 ]10,288,468.00) |12,064,067.75 |18,610,271.79 19,626,680195) | 20,679)188.06 |20,799,407.84) |21,476,272.98 2H 227,016.26, [21,675 075183) 20/788 005.46) | 21, 859,577.85) [24,698,393:40) |26,219,156:02 7p 009,06443 [20,214,217.87 ]23,226, 820.65) |20)682,886,68) [21,597,543.90 /28,242,901.90 [25,418,680.91 
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TABLE 124. 
REVENUE OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871-1937. 


i 
arte 872 873. 1874 1876. 1876. 1877 1878. Funes, | 1870-1880. || 1es0-1s81. | sesi-iss2. || 1882-18 
ec. 81, 1872. 1873. i b i i 5 . 1881. [=1882. 1883, | 1883-1884. : 5 
ee. suet 883-1884. || 1884-1985. | 1885-1886. | 1886-1887. | 1887-1888. | 1888-1889. | 1889-1890. | 1890-1501. | 181-1892. | 1892-1593. 
fl ! 
Direct Taxation. $ 3 5 $ $ 3 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ G 4 
Taxation of Natural Resources, Industry, etc. = td $ $ $ $ $ 
Poll Tax = 28,920.00 | 47,618.00 | 48,636.00 02: 
De = = i= : are poem toe 2 ED 6.00 || 64,020.00) }/ 65,207.00] 62,668.00)) 2,681100)]/ 9,601.00] 66,284.00)]/ 78,868.00) 42,760.00] 40,116.00 
Income Tax 464.99 1,460.15 | 1,255.87 569.22 1,217.85 | 1,184.86 91.78 927.55 968.57 939.57 3,452.02 | = 
Land Tax 9,229.46 25,060.92 | 25,830,26 | 10,640.80 11,212.58 | 12,710.80 | 12,244.35 12,263.94 | 16,361.80 | 17,838.19 | 22,077.88 Masts ice AaeG| eee a aeiied ee esa 
Wild Gand Tax 2,118.51 7,641.20 9,630.93 6,893.28 5,218.45 6,491.46. 5,604.76, 5,162.92 | 5,402.01 7,657.27 8,418.68 BTECZBIIIh Aaeee Toll GeaeT ell Gea, eo pea eet eee ee eee 
Personal Property Tax 8,129.79 12,870.45 | 12,186.80] 11,494.56 | 11,470.03 | 13,708.06 | 12,984.28 || 19,554.49 | 15,268.27 || 16,788.84 | 16,0528 | 22,001.69) 45,119. TEED | PES ES ERE) ee 
SclioliTox 16,182.17 20,130.00 | 21,092.25 | 15,690.00 25,518.00 | 27,246.00 | 828.00 3 : g mee s119.01 | 99,610:84') 45,007.66 || 54,596.12} 68,787.47 | 84,681.05 
Unworked Crown-granted Mineral Claims. = : = = é caapemetl thoes _—— - : 
Fishing and Cannery Licences = aay = Se = = —~ 
Minera] Tax ———_______ aes S See —— = | ——— 
Fuel Oil Tax = = a - - = = = | = = 
Gasoline Tax — = 2 = |= = = | | =e 
= = == 2,558.42 TATEOL 5,277.95 1635) . — 2 
a T q BAIL | 6297) 6144s. 79,521.84) |) 85,676.75) |) 107,247.97) | 116,062.84], 196,688.06)|) 166,218.98 || 1a7As0.76 | 20825a59 | 26899206 | 260,018.07 | 261,205.49 
| 
Fees and Royalties on Natural Resources : | ! 
imber Lea: =|) Se || 9 263. i 51 
ines ae SS = ; : = 1,263.41 687.59 472.00 593.38 1,820.69 674.57 3,266.90 7919.14 | 14,504.12 || 11,809.16 6,914.10 | 16,500.87 | 28,824.01 | 13,426.70 
Timben Rovalties Se = 2 = | = = 18,286.67 | 18,956.47] 25,172.87 | 20,475.58 9,586.76 
Log-sealing Fees = Saat Gases | el 
Sub-total — = | = T2680 | 567.69 472.00 195.38 OTA.67 3.26000 |) 7a1014 aE = aa 
‘ : E x E i 260 819. IA} 50412)|— 25,155.83) 245 A67274)|, 4429969) |) 23,018.46 
ts 7,786.63 009.00 676. i i i 7 E 200) 0181 
SS a 7 Spit sae ed Bie 50 GHA BGO | cea) 9,430160 4,601.00 8,585.75 | 6,915.25 | 8,586.00. 9,634.25 | 10,145.00) 12,820.70] 14,744.20) 23,282.25 
Grazing Fees and Rentals ———) —____._| — SSM a a) 38 = = et. =| a = axe, = Payee ea ||| se - a ——_— | ———_ 
a || eel ee pee | ee ay 5,414.45 | 8,982.01 1,689.44 8,801.00 4,540.25 8,927.00 2,916.50 5,341.25 4,686.33 8,667.68 3940.85 Nar Toss Sans 
10)859.91 nae 26 re 13,772.12 12,004.70 12,728.41 12,823:45 [J 12)675.76 4,865.94 10,477.91 |) 10,651.34 8,825.50 6,940.88) 19,066:69 10,616182 16/488.98) |) 22,902.02, [31,939.07 99,24943 40,402.57) ] 64,854.86 68,335.84 55,728.91 
TOTAL, DIRECT TAXATION: TO/S59.91 |) 18,682,265] 19,128.95 16,980154) |) 13482715) 48,849.26 79AT6IT |) 82,480.87 |, 49,048.89 05)114182)]) | 71)842151) |) 70,268.61 36/462.22)|) 9874944 |) 117, 864.19)|/ 191,651.82 |) 169,440.08)|) 188,168.90) 22q,c80.10)] 24S GpHN6 || 922,686.92\|| 847,648.91 | 406,920.40 
Optional Taxes and Luxury Taxes: 
Game Fees and Licences. = =|) = = ws —— : z = =: ES ||2 — = 
Moving Picture Fees — = = == = Sara === = = 
Profit on Liquor Sales a Ses = is =< = = as =| == 
‘Amusements Tax ae a = =) come es) Se = <== 
Races Tax—___ = 29 || 2 3 == | at == == = = SS 
Dog Licences —___ = = eee : we ree io SS 
Marriage Licences SS] 135.00 890.00 | 974.50 856.00 535.00 532.50 530.00 746.00 685.00 835.00 1,175.00 1,180.00 1,010.00 | _1,240.00 1,770.00 1,950.00 3,605.00 | 3,410.00 
Total Sie ae 195.00 390,00) | 974160) 355.00 585.00 | 582.50) 530100) | 745.00) | 685.00 5.00) 1,175.00 7,180.00) 7,010.00 7240.00 170.00 7,950.00))) 2540.00) 2/785,00 3,605.00), 8,410.00 
l | 
Sale of Natural Resources and Government Prop- | 
erty: | 
Land Sales = 8,863.71 | 4,269.22 | 10,689.00 23,617.86 ] 19,417.84] 16,749.73 22,119.79 | 40,092.56 | 26,034.46 22,082.44 | 16,570.88 | 19,178.28 26,034.57 | 91,482.67 | 174,679.41 | 77,602.20) 88,776.20] 80,878.00 | 142,818.79 | 244,529.09 | 243,651.75 | 218,619.41) 179,999.18 
‘Timber Sales (stumpage)— —| - —| — = - a —— —— = ee ee = == ||| 2 a — = 
Sale of Government Property a 2,390.59 | 1,671.69 1,251.75 1,268.16 1,170.12 | 1,047.28 843.19 1,290.44 287.65 414.35 61.25 4,510.78 229.90 995.25 206.25 788.89 887.35 808.35 461.10 555.50 526.95 1,750.83 2,587.45 
Total. ETE 11,891.74 24,886.01 20,587.96 17,797.01 22;962,98 41,383.00 26,822.10 22,446.79) || 16,631.68) |) 23,689106 26,264.47) |) $2,427.92) |) 174,786.66 78,291.09) |), $9,168.55 |) 81,266.96)|) | 149,279.80)| 245,084.09 |) 244,078:70 |) 216,270.24 |) 182,636.58 
Licences: 
Motor Licences ee a manne = = ||) el _ gS = : 2 | SS é ree || pe 
‘Trade Licences 9,618.56 | 44,410.00 | 90,868.06 25,887.50 ) 26,926.27 | 29,190.69 26,806.50 | 24,726.20] 10,387.50 25,301.10 | 26,855.00 | 21,462.60 18,055.00 | 17,770.00 | 22,215.00] 28,340.00 | 27,500.00 | 24,980.00] 18,382.50 | 21,470.00 | 22,467.50] 30,200.00} 82,482.50 
Free Miners’ Certificates, $$ —_—__— 4,760.00 | 8,877.60 6,715.00 11,187.50 8,762.60 10,037.60 10,087.50 11,925.00. 4,625.00 9,527.50 8,900.00 6,982.50 6,625.00 7,607.50 8,155.00 18,840.00 12,850.00 11,280.00 12,795.00 | 20,625.00 12,861.00 17,903.00 27,868.00 
Commercial Travellers’ Licences —___ sf = S|) = = 5 i ze 2 = erally a | xi |e inte 
Fur Licences — : =| =|] = —= i = = ¥ = 
Real Estate Agents” Licences ___ = ae aS == =| = = = = = 
Total___.. 74,878.56) |) 62,787.60) |) 87,088106) 36,575.00) || 85,088.77 | 89,228.19 35,084.00) 86,651.20] 16,012.50 $4)828160 |) 35/255.00) |) 28/485.00) |) 25,200.00) |) 25,877.60) ju 80,870.00)|, A7,180.00)|) 40,950100)]) | 86,210.00)|  S1,17.60)|  42,095.00)|/35,82860\} | 48;198.00)]/ 60,200.60 
Grants and Subventions: 
Government Subsidy. 17,500.00 | 5,000.00 | 85,000.00 5,000.00 | 85,000.00 | 35,000.00 35,000.00 | 45,000.00 | 17,500.00 35,000.00 | 5,000.00 | $5,000.00 5,000.00 | 85,000.00] 85,000.00] 35,000.00] 35,000.00) 35,000.00] 35,000.00 | 35,000.00 | 35,000.00} 35,000.00) 35,000.00, 
Per Capita Grant _—_ —| 24,000.00 | 48,000.00 | 48,000.00 43,000.00 } 48,000.00 | 48,000.00 43,000.00 | 48,000.00 | 24,000.00 43,000.00 | 48,000.00 | 48,000.00 48,000.00) 48,000.00 | 4,000.00] 48,000.00 | 48,000.00 | 48,000.00 | 48,000.00 || 48,000.00) 48,000.00) 74,219.60.) 81,967.20 
Public Debt Interest Allowance J _—___ 15,500.00, $1,000.00 39,147.22 46,977.69 42,029.09 26,896.72 25,098.66 25,093.56 12,546.78 25,086.23 25,019.12 24,866.33 24,995.66 24,995.66 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,161.06 20,151.06 | 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,161.06 29,151.06 
Grant for Land Conveyed | 000.00) 100,000.00 } 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 100,000.00] 100,000.00 | 100,000.00) 100,000.00] 50,000.00 | 100.000.00) 100,000.00] 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 || 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 || 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 100,000.00 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 
Special Grant, “B.N.A. Act, 1907” poe = = | l= S ee = aS | ( 
Grant in Lieu of Subsidy = “= = || = 2 = = == = = 
Total Toon | 214/000.00)|, eeatd722 | a20,077.60 | 226,020.00)|, 200,80572)| 208,008.56 | 208,000.55 | 10404078 | 203,086.29 | 208,019.12) | 207,000.08) | 9 207,005.68 |) 207,095.66 | 212)161.06)] | 212,161106)])212)161.05 | 212,101.06)) 212,161.05 |) 21216105] 212,151.06)|/ 29s,eske6 |) 240,118.26 
Fees for Services Rendered, and Court Fees. 10,967.46 | 16,528.82 | 15,966.58 16,199.48 | 16,726.91 | 16,608.39 15,688.51 | 19,784.95 5,190.57 15,481.15 | 11,689.66 | 12,609.22 14,158.65 | 18,599.77 | 20,460.61] 21,818.93 | 21,681.48 ] 30,780.16 | 34,046.57 | 46,342.55) 68,616.68 | 70,984.80}, 75,694.55 
Miscellancous Receipts and Refunds: 3,989.02 | 24,157.21 | 69,802.83 46,459.49 | 80,728.07 | 19,176.86 15,542.41 | 14,502.44 9,276.73 9,087.91 9,922.19 | 16,984.00 21,591.63 | 21,690.71 | 15,145.19 8,802.02 9,866.59 | 44,402.49 | 45,500.64] 37,892.29 | 68,572.50 97,809.05 | 129,108.60 
Duties, Tolls, Dues, and Other Refunds 28,622.92 m4.4a | — = 1,665.80 8,022.91 | 29,216.50 29,070.66 | 83,100.87 | 8,673.89 $2,498.61 | 40,368.88 | 42,158.67 $8,953.37 | 29,442.90 | 92,119.28 7,453.61 121.20 89.50 w17.67 | — 161.86 26.42 
Revenue Return from Capital = = ee ee = 2 ms as = = ———s 
TOTAL REVENUE. 191,819.67, $27,215.54 370,160.88 872,417.61 951,240.92 981,119.92 408,348.29 480,528.89 212,456.46. $88,014.11 994,478.94 | 402,040.89 421,485.90 495,452.90 594,031.96 507,758.53 694,867.85 694,903.62) |) 529,701.65 | 954,280.17 | 1,011,316.08 | 1,004,097.79, 
| 
Less: Amounts not included in Public Accounts i 
but included in Analysis: 
Liquor Profits distributed direct 2 = = = a = : 5 — — 
Difference between gross and net Rural District 
School Tax Advances “= | = = : = | —— ——— 
Races Tax distributed direct ate: ——— = = i S = = | 2 = - 
Dominion Subsidies not incladed_ = 5 = = E = i === = = 
Plus: Amounts included in Public Accounts but | 
not included in Analysis: 
Various items now treated as offsets to expendi- g 
ture : = E ——— | = 257.10 601.28 846.90 1,531.88 1,034.67 1,228.48 1,698.84 1,761.47 1,408.27 8,821.87 3,384.50 8,151.53 5,761.61 4,968.18 8,686.07 8,169.77 
Dominion Subsidy included but not received = E 2 2 Ss = =: —| — - ie - 
Interest on Sinking Fund Investments. = = = i 3 == = 2,047.50 1,029.24 2,507.98 3,098.77 6,081.97 4,605.1 5,552.72 3,062.55 | 10,426.59 8,724.74 | 10,059.40 5,695.24 | 18,205.80 6,918.44 
Repayments of Capital Advances. . — — = = = ——= || =  ——— — =} — — — = 
Premium on Bonds = = = = = —— _ - 
P.G.E. Collateral Stock Sale = | = = = — 
Dominion Grant: 
Technical Education— — = _ _ — —| — = = = 
Labour Subyention = = = = -| = == 
Venereal Diseas: a = — | —- — = = 
Total Revenue as per Public Accounts FOUHOOT | Baran | SToAeosa | eraAI7oL | 961,210.02 | BBL110.02)| 40s, GtS.20)|, 40078500) 219,057.74 | 990,007.0K |) 907,095.00 |) 405,688.49)| 425,808115)]) 08,175.71 | G00,s98.e1 | O14/719.52 T) Bd0,898:18)]) 608,678.94 |) 706,779-79) |) $45,522.68) |) 964,048.54) |)1,088,287.95 | 1,019,206.00 
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TABLE 124—Continued. 
REVENUE OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871-1937—Continued. 


July 1 to 
tsoa-1so4, | 1894-1695. | 1695-1806. | 1896-1807. | 1807-1808. | 1898-1899. | 1599-1900. | 1900-1901. | 1901-1902. | 1902-1903. | 1903-1904. | 1904-1905. | 1905-1906. ) 1906-1907. 
1907, March 31, | 1909-1910, | 1910-1911. | 1911-1912. } 1912-1018. | 1913-1014. | 1014-1915, 
Direct Taxation. $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ s ; ; 5 
Taxation of Natural Resources, Industry, ete.: = Peer lotr ee Seen 6 : s 
Poll Tax = —— 45,080.00 52,266.00 59,382.00 64,536,00 565. 1,265.00 862.00 101,196. 137,955.00 142,737.00 148,725.00 157,821.00. 179,721.00 193,838.00. 207,783.00. 153,753.00. 260,652.01 
Conl and Coke Tax = = = = 5,03075| 86,251.01 | 610278. | 76,826.04 | 95,600.50 | o4,a824 | 10768742 | io7;a1049| t2ssisc0 | iuve2s60| 22272291 SOTAD|) Ceeeeo|| scoecice oes 
SNe neu | 06 680:77 6,409.50 6,650.25, 8,087.02 9,278.08 9872.27 17,977.81 | 28,876.17 | 46,818.86 | 28,875.98 | 72,102.79 | 72,058.22 | 83,884.08 | 119,698.35 | 152,809.80 | 15,981.97 | 190,081.16 | 9202478 | auoza1. 302,225.95 | 192,590.14 | 158,867.25 
Land Tax 66,714.52 78,302.52 | 93,148.78 | 105,773.17 | 109,867.68 | 119,877.68 | 118,214.14 | 121,707.01 | 130,003.66 | 205,492.08 | 287,497.88 | 286,226.16 | 301,766.35 | 263,547.21 | 269,151.92 49as704| 985,744.26 | 352,872.44 i Heal) acral | GReRen GCE 
Wild Land Tax S55] 5,927.82 84,566.06 26,128.46 41,511.83 61,575.07 47,309.08 49,976.52 48,241.89 60,038.87 71,340.50 || 112,283.85 | 101,607.20 | 101,208.02 | 117,900.06 | 193,974.40 37,912.97 | 250,004.71 | 316,120.83, ener oun retail Creech 
5 84,782.60 | 94,996.80 | 84,371.52 | 108,115.00] 112,160.47 | 114,901.08 | 79,442.70] 92,422.50 | 80,770.91 | 98,702.57 | 175,45. x i 208) arn ee it aT EC 4A T88 
osha erence fox = = Seance a a a: ® 76,495.19 | 193,004.08 | 134,587.96 | 129,287.80 | 184,738.01 | 23,204.47 | 161,692.88] 179,052.70 | 257,267.53 | 197,790.44 | 211,868.97 | 260,492.36 
Caran Comaccenct anal Claims = — 28,696.35 39,869.86 28,606.65 24,090.95 36,001.80 es 39,869.65 42,020.84 43,436.00 42,733.48 "45,953. 3 40,296.71 
= 2 = = — 072,60 31,840.00 82,657.79) 26,988.67 $2,170.00 39,702 18 34,648.92 
= — 306.65 20,788.64 96,061.35. 34,121 81,894.88, 95,483.68 84,077. 3,273. Bd. i Kt eect aan A pated 
Mineral Tax 2 z a 06.69 7 He HED 78,278.70 | 65,844.09 || 114,286.77 | 161,904.95 | 161,613.84] 112,567.14 || 81,027.16 | 102,608.98 | 91,038.48 | 100,659.29 | 155,163.98 | 159,890.73 | 190,876.68 
Gasoline Tax. — = = — = =i — = "2 = 
es 230,160,20 | 265,880.07] 278,06270 | 358,061.66) |) 412,097.05 || 490/940,84 |) 902/701.80)|) 672,680.06 |) 626,267.08) || 696,938.77) || 986,195.16] 1,059,500.80) | 1,099,816.68 [| 1,111,126.70) |) 1)282,689.97)| | 550,678.64 | 1,606,549.00 | 1,817,80867 | 1,072,073,78 | 2,076,708.00 | 2,166,480.50 
| 
Fees and Royalties on Natural Resources: | 
‘Timber Leases 24,926.44 49,544.11 27,876.54 40,663.54 46,076.79 | 24,143.31 88,812.61 28,981.10 45,861.90 $4,111.76 | 116,882.90 76,228.17 | 100,449.83 95,219.90 | 74,043.05 59,085.59 85,875.29 | 106,857.75 
5 i, Fe 449.1 219. 048.4 085.1 ,875.: }, 857." 83,066.04 $4,576.39 114,645.38 70,952.42 
ets ae 18,725.74 16,581.09 81,614.12 55,631.99 67,647.79 64,829.48 07,617.99 86,613.31 115,210.87 214,106.66 280,966.93 410,288.20 509,043.44 | 1,165,246.14 | 2,268,566.67 | 1,848,254.95 | 2,234,099.31 | 1,922,502.49 | 1,578,140.00 | 1,045,189.47 | 1,987,622.95 | 1,281,665.23 
= 7 = =|) SS | eee = = —} 435,448.89 | 422,123.28 | 511,939.90 | 456,556.11 | 373,451.41 
Log-scaling Fees. — 265.43 59.70 -- = — 18,069.05 19,320.15 18,010.59 21,698.75 27,518.64 27,289.61 25,210.93 18,375.60 29,821.59 
Sub-total aeci1s | bo 12620 | Sojesc0a | 90,955.28 | 109/724.08 | SB don79 | 196,990.60)|) 115,504.41 |) 16107277 || 298,218.01 |, 405,740.88)], 486,616.46) | 609,498.27 |) 1)26,685.09))) 2,851,929187)| 1,920, 951-19) |) 2,841,679.96 | 2,492,927.71 | 2.4 
x Di 5, 5 263," 1,351,929. ! 920,351. 841,673. 1,492,327." 2,410,668.93 | 2,666,916.69 | 2,577,100.04 | 1,864,893.65 
SE TS nae 26,545.89 41,647.08 76,638.43 157,408.87 169,432.03 186,702.90 194,803.97 154,270.06 141,982.37 148,722.24 108,270.55 105,192.21 116,895.20 117,778.12 92,329.15 79,502.60. 91,253.75 105,319.55 93,461.70 94,754.35. 92,919.65 62,069.35 
Grazing Fees and Rentals Se |= — = = = = = = |he= — == =| |= SSS 
ean 6,104.75 7,049.50 6,267.90 6.95740}  10646.03 | 11,264.65 | 94,669.25 ) 85,268.85 || 45,047.16 | 70,614.15 | 55,674.60 | 159,412.65 | 120,019.68 | 177,888.10 | 184,842.06 | 120,007.50 | 175,778.11 | 321,586.98] 329,895.21 | 901,184.95 | 218,625.92 | 127,409.58 
WEIS ROIS = = E =e — = ~ = = = | ————— | |] asein2e | asionso | ci,909.54 | 27.57.11 
Total 75,301.82 114,821.78 142,561.82 260,621.50 | 278,802.64 286,434.34 365,197.82 805,123,392 347,502.29 | 5,175,554.70 569,594.98 151,121.22 846,403.00 | 1,568,796.31 | 2,579,101.08 | 2,119,861.23 | 2,608,705.21 | 2,919,234.24 | 2,573,545.08 | 3,012,840.02 | 2,950,455.15 | 2,082,929,64 
TOTAL, DIRECT TAXATION. 1s deuo2 | 880,702.75 | aD1/624.62 | 618,680.16 |) 686,800.20], 716,78118)| | 757,899162 | 877,808198 |) 972,770.22) | 1)219,899.47) |) 1,665,780.19) |) 1,810,622.05 | 1,045,728.68) | 2,669,928.01 || 3,811,785,05 | 2,670,489:77) |) 41205,264,71) |) 4/787,102,91) | 4 845,618.51 | 5)989,540.08 | 5,100,935.65 |) 4)298,075.00 
Optional Taxes and Luxury Taxes: | 
com Be cous = = = = = 2,735.00 565.00 4,530.00 7,920.00 7,280.00 7,815.00 7,995.00 | 6,176.00 | 107,154.50 | 90,948.25 
loving Picture Fees = = = == = = z = ‘ i 25,940.60 
Profit on Liquor Sales =) == as 2 = = zs = aa | 
Amusements Tax = = = = = == = 
Races Tax = = —— ay |e = | S| ae = = es = 
Dog Licences = = == || = = = = — — = = —— —— = = = =e = 
Marringe Licences Pr 8,040.00 3,080.00 9,185.00 8,620.00 3,990.00 4,416.00) 5,076.00 5,865.00 5,930.00 5,785.00 6,560.00 6,610.00 7,280.00 8,985.00 | 11,235.00 8,066.00 | 17,490.00] 17,580.00 | 21,200.00 | 25,850.00 | 24,485.00 | 19,520.00 
i —————————————— 3,040.00 || 9,080,00 3,185.00 3,62000)|, 9990100) 4,416.00) 5,375.00 5,305.00 5,980.00 5,785.00 6,660.00)[,6,610.00)|/ 10,016.00) | 12)550.00\]))15,765.00)|  16)835.00)], 24,770.00 |) 26,895.00)| 29,195.00) 82,025.00) 181,e89,90)]) 18440875 
Sale of Natural Resources and Government Prop- 
erty= ! i 
Land Sales___ 33,917.80 | 25,880.36 | 64,003.02 86,214.03 | 104,180.96 | 78,807.51 53,267.71] 43,898.61] 86,161.86 | 64,834.06) 118,276.89 | 141,610.83 | 189,391.92 | 663,035.31 | 548,036.06 | 528,604.64 } 2,618,188.75 | 2,431,251.36 | 1,805,390.71 | 2,344,596.62 | 1,172,953.72 | 749,098.31 
‘Timber Sales (stumpage) — — — = —— — - — ~ — _ - — ~ —— — ———— 47,469.45 
Sale of Government Property 1,060.75. 436.93 2,498.37 825.80 882,91 851.18 591.75 4,086.41 2,057.83 1,631.05 2,699.89 1,542.93 1,198.00 1,688.74 1,276.28 476.45 2,058.57 7,820.82 499.20 4/892.59 5,Td142 4,682.14 
Total — = (34,978.55 26,317.29 66,496.39 87,049.33 | 105,063.87 ] 74,653.69 53,859.46 47,425.02 | 88,219.69 66,465.11 120,810.25) 143,053.76 190,589.92 664,724.05 | 549,312.94 529,081.09 | 2,620,247.32 | 2,439,052.18 | '1,808,829.91 | 2,349,489.41 | 1,178,695.14 | 801,249.90 
i | | | 
Licences: | 
Motor Licences: = = |e SS | SS) = = = — = = — — ||| ———— = — — = 95,650.76 | 110,446.43 
‘Trade Licences —____ 26,601.92 | 92,050.49 | 44,130.00 | 59,202.85 | Gé720.48) 98,406.02 | 50,197.51 | 76,800.23 | 2,840.00 | 57,868.63|| 61,091.78 | 59,669.06 | 51,872.00 | 51,568.95 | 53.101.70 | 35,460.80] 88,951.49 | 92,485.00 $6,207.60 | 102,617.96 | 90,629.11 
Free Miners’ Certificates. —___ 23,015.00 | 31,190.50 | 54,959.00 | 166,681.00 | 120,756.00] 155,104.25 | 183,765.54] 93,510.76 | 78,240.81 || 67,287.88 | 59,854.75 | 53,504.04 | 54,208.82 | 64,241.65 | 69,256.27 | 19,780.42 | 53,095.07 | 68,087.86 62,985.70 | 59,591.25 | 56,6517 
Commercial Travellera’ Licences = = i —— = = ~ 250,00 | 21,050.00 9,855.00 200.00 200.00 700.00 200.00 a =| S 
Fur Licences — a =|} = — = = 28 = eae === 
Real Estate Agents’ Licences SS | = 2 = = = = SS 8 a = eS === = Ss =—— 
Total — | ranateses cent |) o0.ona,00,| 225,888.96 |) 2onassaa |) 24n,c00.67, | 189,068.05) 108,814.09 |) 14068171 | 125,166.61] 12094648], 11H 417-10) | 127,220:82)] | 115 \665160)] 106,687.07 || A9.do0.22)] 112,746.66 | L6L.e86.86)} Lay.cie.57 | 149,195.00 
| 
Grants and Subyentions= ! 
Government Subsidy 435,000.00 | 35,000.00 | 98,000.00 | 35,000.00} 25,000.00) $5,000.00 || 26,000.00 35,000.00 | 36,000.00 | 35,000.00) 25,000.00 ) 36,000.00] $5,000.00 | 35,000.00} 150,000.00 | 150,000.00 | 160,000.00 | 160,000.00 | 10,000.00 | 180,000.00 180,000.00 
Per Capita Grant | qedsido | 7esas40| 7869840 | 78,508.40) 78,588.40 | 78,508.40 || 78,638.40] 78,538.40] 141,817.60 | 144,088.06 | 142,026.60 | 142,025.60 | 142,925.60 | 142,925.60 | 142,926.60 | 142,926.60|| 142,026.60 | 142,026.50 | and.oza.y | 308,088.00 318,984.00 
Public Debt Interest Allowance S| Goasroc | ssr5106| soieics | 20,161.06} 20,151,05| 29,161.06 | 2061.06 | 29,161.06] 29,101.06 | 29,151.06 | 20,161.06 | 0,151.06 | 29,151.06 | 20,161.06 | 29,151.06 | 29,161.06 | 20,151.06 | 29,161.06 | 20,161.06 | 29,161.06 29,151.06 
Grant for Land Conveyed _ | 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000,00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 | 100,000,009, 
‘Special Grant,  B.N.A. Act, 1907 — - ~ _ = —- — — = 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00. 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 
Grant in Lieu of Subsidy. = || aes = = = = = 3) e = = Sa = = = =} = — || SS — 
Total TAGEEAG |) PID GS0AG | Dan,eu0.46 | 24208040] 242,080.40)| 24B6804G)| 242 68046 | 242,680.46 |, G0S96S.c6)|  308.A8LI2 || 907,076.66 |, 907,076.66 || 807,076.66 ]) | 807,076.66)|| 622,078.66 || 522,078.05 || 622,076.66 [) 522,076.66) 719,780166 |) 78248946 | 728,195.06 | 725,195.06 
1 zs I : | 
Fees for Services Rendered, and Court Fees__ 61,738.14 67,129.97 65,019.17 87,244.21 86,314.93 133,059.29 129,372.07 97,576.89 109,157.89 104,828.07 108,283.72 ‘117,416.22 173,836.14 252,152.64 267,058.61 230,857.24 474,896.46. 714,645.29 861,670.90 | 1,020,480.53 924,642.48 682,700. ue 
Miscellaneous Receipts and Refunds 84,029.29 68,893.93 48,214.24 68,959.93 60,138.48 65,494.18 112,553.94 103,059.85 16,218.47 141,034.29 924,798.80 286,246.69 151,970.61 174,367.17 489,432.50. 465,907.87 605,703.02 | 1,430,135,61 | 1,918,609.59 2 SEE ELIS 1,665, 86 675,648.59 
Daties. Tolls. Dues, and Other Refunds. 112.55 680.08 9,190.20 2,729.39 2,906.78 2,361.84 11,774.41 ‘11,546.24 60,291.21 4,288.63 13,112.57, 53,085.19 $1,021.58 118,419.79 61,824.05 101,799.97 140,131.99 226,701.85 198,753.78. 222,971.00 233,653.74 185,754.79 
Reyenuie Return from Capital = = = = a = SS — = = — | — (a z= —— 
TOTAL REVENUE TOLB5E08 | 842,679.87 || 95540708 | 1,686,908.88 | 11902,980.24 | 1,488 000.91 | 1,407,487.00 |) 1.654,280.88 | 31749,07.85) | 1.969,685.20 | 2,667,818.64 | 2.898,527.67 2,087. 454A1 |) 4,914)878.82 |) 5,820,742.18| | 4,586, 447.82\ |) 8,705,826.72  [10,256,748.96)|(0,620,105.22 (172.66) |L0,224, 864140) [)7,758,09942 
i ! 
Less: Amounts not included in Public Accounts | ! 
but included in Analysis: i i 
Liquor Profits distributed direct. ________] — = ||) sf = ects: = — —| —— | —— = ——— = = aol 
Difference between gross and net Rural District 
‘School Tax Advances = a = = os | = = = ——— - ———_ | —_—_ === = 
Races Tax distributed direct = = = — _ = = =—— sae 
Dominion Subsidies not included = = ay = = — - ite = ae | a 
Plus: Amounts included in Public Accounts but | 
not included in Analyis: ' 
Various items now treated as offsets to expendi- | 3,516.70 | 112,375.68 
ture = 7,014.30) 11,262.50] 15,215.12 | 28,288.41} 24,181.98 | 21,581.89 22,496.81) 24,050.60 | 27,682.56 | 89,776.85] 40,549.04) 36,027.09 | 55,445.95 | 72,264.68 | 107,600.78) 52,114.58 | 112,760.56 | 167,657.49 173,616.71 2G 
Dominion Subsidy included but not received = = — —— =| === Se eieit “103,12 
7,946.11 105,121.36 
Interest on Sinking Fund Investments. 28,089.02 | 19,117.14 | 19,148.12 17,906.00 | 19,928.48) 22,057.00 Zaigied | 27.8924) sides | 35,218.00] 40,093.00] 45,006.95 | 51,542.13] 57,450.81 | 47,682.00) 25,008.64 | 0,145.66 946.11 | Be 
Repayments of Capital Advances _ = = = ~ = = = 
Premium on Bonds 22,981.08 | = 9)728.76 = = - = = = = || Sa ae 
P.G.E. Collateral Stock Sale — = S = = ~ =—— = 
Dominion Grant: \ 7“ - 
‘Technical Education = eS =| l= = ——= ——— | —— == = Seas =a 
Labour Subvention = ~ S| 
VORB eres = = ! aTNT 91 7 |10,745/708,82 |12,610,216,08 |10,479,268.74 | 7,974 496.46 
2,892. 745,708.82 |12,610,215.08 479,21 974,496. 
Total Revenue ns per Public Accounts ____|___ 821,660.55 | 896,026.68] 989,765.22 | 1,889,048.24 TET TOEGE | 1.606,020,67 | 1.807,0n8.2N | 2044 680.05 | 2,608 260.68 | 2020,461,71 | 9,044,442.40 | 4,444,593.81 | 6,979,054.96 | 4.664,500.99 | B,874,741.94 710,492, 89: 


1,489,628.40 1,681,638.60 
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TABLE 124—Continued. 
REVENUE OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871-1937—Continued. 


yo15-1916. ) 1916-1917. | 1917-1918. | 1018-1019. } 1919-1920. } 1920-1921. | 1921-1922, } 1922-1923. } 1923-1924. | 1924-1925. } 1925-1926. } 1926-1927. | 1927-1928. } 1928-1929. } 1929-1930. | 1990-1981. } 1981-1982. ) 1932-1933. | 1992-1934. | 1954-1935. 3 
. b -1932. 2-1933. b 1935. | 1935-1936. | 1936-1937. 


Direct Taxatic 
Taxation of Natural Resources, Industry, ete.: 
Poll Tax 

Goal and Coke Tax 

Income Tax — 

Land Tax —— 
Wild Land Tax — 
Personal Property Tax_ 


$ 3 $ $ $ s $ $ 3 $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 3 3 3 3 s 


= —} ___} 520,530.00 | 282,685.00 | 255,990.00 | 262,680.00 | 103,250.00 | 152,415.00 | 165,600.00 | 171,679.44] 122,605.00 | 127,900.00 | 131,785.00 | 118,785.00 | 147,180.00 
T7s.261.75 | 1949002 | 191,928.98 | 196,057.01 | 19605402 | 216,430.73 | 221,456.50 | 226,608.52 | 178,083.87 | 150,615.61 | 198,062.67 | 196,859.65 | 210,559.69 | 190,089.56 z 
foozere0 | s96so1-76 | 670,698.26 | 1,o00.668.02 | 2,012,671.47 | 2,005,078.09 | 2,010,848.90 | 2,626,528.00 | 2,762,447.81 | 3,470,547.84 | 3,440,045,06 | 3,659,402.25 | 4\729,401.99 | 4,a99,165.07 | 6,4 

i [ E 012, 810, , 762, 3,476,347. 419,945, 559,492. 725,461. 399,165, 456,924.76 | 5,200,628.02 | 5,628,781. 2,460.42 2 7 
492,818.64 | 692,106.85 | 1,019,989.47 | 091,208.86 | 1,140,212.27 | 1,046,249,90 | 095,120.00 | 1,883,298.91 | 1,296,191.90 | 1,101,938.01 | 1,764,646.25 | 1,749,710.95 | 1,469,846.72 | 1,468,634.47 | 1,479,334.47 | 1,499,189.91 F ai ate rf eietnaeT aCe ERNE TA) CEO || Oe) 
fa4.450,00 | 621,325.26 | 00,036.80 | 7oza16.99 | 1,102,440.09 | $61,811.72 || 609,269.00), 7oai4i7.68 | 744,657.05 | 716,054.62 | 808,252.07 | 810,672.90 | 76,874.65 || 75,760.68 | 689,167.18 | 689,828.06 | 544,280.91 | 449,515.04 | 439, Ana | caaeiniecell raetueaeelll cious 
278,636.78. 291,412.83 | 621,206.19 | $00,415.07 | 954,896.64 | 909,603.18 625,554.00 | 862,895.00 | 898,846.04 514,602.35 a) a) Pepe ieee aca aca abet ceo ie a 


117,975.00 || 83,375.00 | 34,735.00 | 15,765.00} 15,790.00 | 13,275.00 | 65,6 
1.735. 765. 790. r 3,675.00 
172,008.47 || 153,046.43 | 138,960.76 | 116,702.79 | 102,189.16 | 106,631.46 | 93,251.78 | 94,016.60 


‘School Tax 12,016.26 | 290,874.12 | 210,859.93 | 297,207.00 | 357,512.62 | 79,051.41 | 437,608.4: 492,376.12 Rn ereTe Sean ao i oO ey @) (6) (Ly (ay (i) 
sone. Sey Ss ae ee = = Seay = DAN DAEY sae Baul Hoes NSS 1698.42 376, 914. 685,190.84 | 558,460.28 | 612,020.48 | 627,318. i a 2 

Unworked Crown-granted Mineral Claims —— 85,70: 97,903.97 97,588.32 65,782.00 58,443.96 46,892.72 47,505.00 51,655.95 76,161.89 50,113.16 62,217.06 63,835.49 50,540.25 53,929.02 49,095.61 53,410, e CALE oer Senne ee CE Cone 
Fishing and Cannery Licences, == 83,085.00 38,663.60 40,998.95 87,087.80 85,814.46 95,826.05, 41,120.00 82,804.95, 81,813.50 94,101.65 48,287.00 53,263.80 64,673.09 46,672.81 46,991.73 | 214,307.00 93,628.50 | 100,186.00 Poiana 217.60 cea SaaS 
Mineral Tax —s 163,435.68 | 287,267.59 | 293,576.80 | 229,106.47 | 158,287.88 | 119,342.00 99,678.00 | 153,265.78 | 189,128.35 | 316,849.14 | 474,362.85 | 524,846.10 | 390,811.28 | 415,112.07 | 497,741.22 | 307,657.68 77,524.25 72,168.87 | 164,949.78 ae reall Caseeeteell ae reeee 
FucllOil Tax — an te, = ps 28,462.90 13036464 Bi/deied 719426 f 524. 1163.8 64,949.7 393.00 | 403,014.39 | 596,186.47 


== ——— — | 26,203.15 | 543,912.88 | 458,061. 
= = a 2 SS | 61,461.98 | 476,700.79 | 579,087.06 | 680,086.06 | 783,751.80 | 905,894.02 | 1,086,846.97 | 1,753,285.44 | 1,748,742.41 | 2,041,729.59 | 2,055,294.46 | 2,264,196, 


¥,040/792.77) |) 2,199,008.97 | 9780,081.61 | 4/914 898.00) |) 6/188,126.71) | 717,642.67 | 6,090,091.40) |) 6,460,442,05) | 6,802,296.10 | 7,674)976.46) || 8,644,471.28 || $,764,425.26) || 9,222,278.85) || 8881,912.18 ]10,180,200.89) | 10,646,641.44 


6 | 483,784.44 | 483,058.22 
2,630,165.62 | 2,719,710.74 


10,959,289.81 |10,628,416.47 |L0,074,253.85 [10,922,876.99 |(2,129,016.98 J19,439,973.28 


Gasoline Tax. 


‘Total 


Fees and Royalties on Natural Resources: 
‘Dimber Leases 
Timber Licences 
‘Timber Royalties 
Log-scaling Fees 


126,479.01 76,990.11 78,564.62 97,861,00 82,000.28 | 78,698.73 | 101,292.00 80,743.00 91,280.60 | 113,113.03 91,837.17 | 101,920.24 $3,494.78 | 77,828.94 6 
6 B i K 720 743. 280. 8,113, 887. 020. ABA 828. 5,590.04 85,942.66) 74,729.60 | 59,308.06 045.1 72,9517 id 
1,116,20.61 | 1,192,792.68 | 1,065,359.41 | 1,686,796.86 | 1,278,422,22 | 1,029,042.17 || 1,949,165.00 | 1,481,099.11 | 1,296,684.64 | 1,228,451.87 || 1,180,810.66 | 1,083,382.04 | 1,040,561.00 | 1,016,866.60 | 937,312.66 | 882,281.66 745,528.42 457,604.83 Sb fa aieeey sit 


| 861,147.78 | 566,676.48 | 731,719.47 | 739,908,00 | 798,611.62 | 981,557.80 | 1,012,356.00 | 1,266,199.14 | 1,639,187.20 | 1,656,025.69 | 1,708,789.40 | 1,748,880.31 | 1,846,007.62 | 1,814,127.04 | 1,641,588.67 mi 2 26,2: a 
gues secrets aa eion5-00 sesh f ZA 814,127. 641,588.67 | 1,402,954.84 | 1,146,493.7 | 1,020,835.21 | 1,026,291.31 | 1,173,170.76 


639,028.77 
1,853,814,99 


Shhict 7,639,206.65 |) 1,876)467:12) |) 1985,907.02 | 2)412,085105) |) 2,218,160.98)| 2,980,798.70) | 2,402,811100 | 2,828,821.25) |) 2,927,102/24) | 2)807,600.69) |/2,081,494.28) || 2,949,642.69) || 2,970,004.60) | 2,908,822.68 | 2/644,491.87 | 2,371,208.56 | 1,056,751.84 | 1,637,748.40 


Mining Receipts 59,277.85 || 62,915.61 | 66,897.80 74,035.18 | 76,078.75 | 104,272.91 99,562.00 | 91,770.82 | 96,985.29 97,358.69 | 107,794.35 | 115,626.14 | 121,187.41 | 134,063.97 | 197,847.65 | 96,556.85 | 90,161.86 | 114,613.06 eerie SPEER nee esses 
Horticultural Inspect ——— 26,005.94 | 16,471.39 | 28,094.93 15,917.00 | 22,900.25 | 21,951.92 23,732.80 | 25,578.83 | 2,960.91 25,220.40 | 25,844.90 | 23,915.08 | 25,025.06 | 19,114.81 | 17,542.70 6350.72 es eS ee eee 
Grazing Fees and Rentals S : fortos2| reesdor | ieaovo0| 1514996 | a1nzo18 | 18,605.23 | 2005625 | 20,640.78 | 21,690.09] 20,200.23 | 20,284.87 | 10,000.60 | 22,507.00 | io1.s2| 9107202 | riyasd.a1 | 19,060.08 | 14 anaia 
Land Revenue = 81,117.03 79,919.19. 81,240.51 02,297.73 | 103,160.98 | ja1,604.44 | 145,683.00 86,569.03 78,945.03 | 105,615.43 | 122,787.02 | 118,918.47 | 122,272.00 ] 131,845.83 | 210,210.97 | 171,981.20) 147,296.77 1162920] 129.6740) 141,961.45 | 199,305.67 eae 
_ Water Rentals — || soloosrs | asiorizs || 92,560.00 | 21.02.99 | do,ses.c3 | 9726066 | so,4n0.00 | 51,114.87 || 199,470.46 | 110,411.41] 119,676.71 | 215,117.09 | _V72,085.84 | 75,482.00 | 220,588.26) 222,054.78 211,169.99 | 203,960.98 || 214\s08.a7 | 213,880.62 | 231,119.75 | eae 
Total — ___}79,835,600.16 | 2,052,569.65 | 2,116,619.93 | 2,627,926.54 | 2,473,397.40 | 3,367,875.31 2,821,799.00 | 3,895,720.18 3,285,041.12)| 3,263,214105 | 3,827,171.89 | 3,427,196.88 | (9,432,958.84) |) 9,295,788.40) | 3,267,283,10 | 2,906,790.05 | 2,447,092.56 | 2,006,658.95 | 2,022,748.27 | 2,506,020.15 | 3,008,084.28. | 3,138,749.22 
TOTAL, DIRECT TAXATION —______ B)874,882.93 | 4,252,472.02 |) 5,906,601.54 | 7,542,764.90 | 8,656,524.11 | 9,085,617.98 | 8,911,890.40 | 9,846,163.13. (10,087,277.22 | 10,828,189,51 |11,971,649.12 |12,191,622.19 | 12,655,237.69 |12,127,700.68 [13,447,483.99 13,563,371.49 |12,806,381.87 [12,535,075.42 |12,096,907.12 [19,428,897.14 |15,197,401.21 |16,677,722.50 

Optional Taxes and Luxury Taxes = q 
Gimelecestand icon cose ene en C1 B2-00 66,097.60 68,487.60) 82,662.50 | 121,002.00) 194,160.84' | 180,937.00 | 183,458.38 | 181,466.11 186,599.48 | 190,843.57 | 199,172.13 | 208,716.44 | 202,973.57 | 180,038.67 | 196,243.47 | 179,702.81 | 184,117.15 | 183,786.60 | 196,759.73 | 199,796.61 | 210,662.35 
Moving Picture Fees 17,715.50 18,429.86 17,280.67 14,662.20 16,995.43 16,671.00 17,042.00 18,699.90 19,704.11 20,265.40 22,321.75 22,518.77 24,007.65 24,099.90 26,186.80 $2,045.42. 27,539.00, 27,764.06. 30,642.03 29,335.59 31,228.08 “33,704 iG 
Profit on Liquor Sales. ae = ~ = 17,199.93 97,011.85 653,281.62 222,526.80 2,193,645.84 | 2,527,262.14 | 3,056,164.14 | 2,712,767.05 | 3,326,598.40 | 3,462,961.64 3,804,032,60 | 4,376,149.65 | 4,837,161.22 | 4,190,543.98 | 3,421,841.51 | 2,921,713.31 | 2,314,324.64 | 3, 061,808.07 | 3, 607,815.19 
Amusements Tax — - —|. 124,497.97 221,483.08 820,472.92 846,879.26 918,316.00 290,114.74 273,923.96 284,930.86 245,162.15 259,061.42 196,751.99 208,983.17 220,936.65 206,422.72 171,522.04 170,139.2) 160,562.83 i "195,291.27 "909,485.77 
Races Tax S|) SS = = = = E i92796.18 | 226,006.40 | 19,189.08 } 169,638.93 | 180,704.60 | 210,190.14 | 220,061.16 | 216,506.45 | 179,662.20) 169,007.10 || 183,340.09 | 122,709.16 135,929.80 | 145,621.95 
Dog Licences. = =: 1,210.00 1,716.00 1,681.00 1,582.00 2,684.00 1,686.00, 3,340.00 2,701.45, 9,253.00 5,696.00, 8,071.31 6,876.25 6,120.20 5,056.74 7,790.79 5,460.25 5,495.24 4,695.35 6,939.85 B 80 
Marriage Licences —_|__ 16,070.00 15,020.00 | 14,855.00 13,675.00 | 20,635.00 | 22,725.00 17,890.00 17,840.00 18,625.00 19,345.00 | 20,815.00 | 21,196.00 21,890.00 | 23,425.00 | 24,240.00 20,900.00 | 17,560.00] 16,187.00] 18,983.00 | 21,074.00] 22,014.00 24,405.00 


105,967.50 99,547.86], 240,090.97 | 481,004.68) |) 1,133,067.97 | 744,844.90 | 2, 


Total (0,619 ,84)| 2 201,867.94, |) 4,780,17972 | 9489,762.27) |) 9,0771632.80 |) 4,161,210.56 | 4468,600.13 ||) 6,061,679.10)] 6,519,28.99) | 4,840,874.63 |) 3,995,059.25 | 2,908,657-67 |/2,896,941:49 | 3/048,099-60 | 8,652,647.68 | 4,237,038. 02 


Sale of Natural Resources and Government Prop- 
erty 
Land Sali 
‘Timber Sales (stumpage) 


419,772.48 | 216,458.47 | 395,972.49 | 112,550.84) 293,050.96) 01,448.66 | 412,071.00 | 290,886.71 | 295,842.67 || 210,241.01], 200,830.14 | 262,678.46 | 267,420.84 | 289,259.03 | 828,188.60 | 197,682.02) 181,825.10 76,013.75 | 60,397.90} 78,063.24} 72,882.33} 93,241.89 
71,875.84 $5,267.26 | 192,698.68 | ieo.663.42 | 256,930.05 | 290,286.85 | 965,775.00 | 402,048.08 | 50,888.15 | 572,830.54 | 641,087.58] 619,749.71 | 603,869.08 | 646,980.02 | 686,756.65 | 526,605.62 | 448,604.48) 271,773.26) 276,438.10) 316.8 960,569.73 | 496,754.47 


Sale of Government Property ————_____ 2,264.10 4,166.64 8,975.06 8,223.34 4,950.08 “2,624.40, 2,956.00 8,100.49 2,643.23 2,004.17 2,548.87 2,850.09 1,165.42 $4.80 1,128.61 807.90 776.00 580.20 17.00 i aa 

Total__ a ee 807,967.27 687,486.28 200,837.60 | 584,839.49 | 684,809.01 780,802.00, 709,535.28. 142,223.95 794,084.72. 844,466.69 ‘878,748.26 871,958.28 936,832.85 996,028.86. 664,495.64 || 676,295.58 | 948,967.21 | 336,789.49 QSS,A1944 |) 499,452.06 | 529,996.90 
Licences: 

Motor Licences 94,892.90 | 184,961.60 | 193,256.50 246,197.50 | 354,222.50 | 582,082.24 502,518.00 | 075,259.18 | 1,047,889.95 | 1,125,686.14 | 1,371,214.64 | 1,618,793.29 | 1,772,867.85 | 2,006,721.28 | 2,239,418.06 | 2,188,974.78 } 1,984,997.7 1,888,448.03 | 1,942,817.05 | 2,092,629,68 | 2,293,791.70 | 2,627,179.49 

‘Trade Licences 76,924.98, 67,386.87 20,535.25 20,342.60 28,822.50 29,481.25, 28,816.00 27,943.50 28,252.88, 27,022.50 30,400.00 29,465.00 30,472.60 31,240.97 $1,287.50 33,400.00 30,374.75 28,046.00 30,222.50 220.00: 33,822.50 36,700.00 

Free Miners’ Certificates 47,920.90 | 48,875.25 | 52,909.60 50,935.73 | 68,659.55 | 63,964.10 56,149.00 ] 57,186.20 | 51,754.76 || 56,121.65 | 62,386.80 | 69,959.30 61,130.76 | 72,507.90 | 83,708.95 | 64,601.45 | 58,199.60 | 62,189.50 | 77,898.60 | 90,464.65 | 77,062.75 | 71,140.00 

Commercial Trayellers’ Licences. = = = = = - = 2 = =e = 

Fur Licences | 8,226.00 —= = 

Real Estate Agents’ Licences 5,676.00 5,967.60 5,775.00 5,469.49 4,755.25 4,008.00 3,508.25 3,838.61 $,417.00 3,224.25) 
‘Total DIB,7H808 |) 250,625162)| 266,101,95)|_a17,A65I7a)|)441)204.65 | 678,752169 |” 886,983,00) |) 1,060,088,99 | 1)127,847.68) | 1,208,890.20 | 1,464,001.44) | 1,708,217.59 F,869,647.10 |) 2)116,627.65) |) 2,960,219.61) | .2,292,446.67)[)2,078,261:27) || 1,972,091:63) | 2,064,381-40 | 2.218,652.84) | 2,408,095.95 | 2,738,243.74 


Grants and Subyentions= 
Government Subsidy _________| 180,000.00 | 180,000.00} 180,000.00 180,000.00 | 180,000.00 | 180,000.00 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 ) 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 | 190,000.00 
Per Capita Grant ___________________|_ 813,984.00.) 813,98 315,984.00 | gig.9s4.00 | 919,984.00 | $19,084.00] 419,665.60 | 419,665.60 | 419,665.60 | 419,665.60 | 419,665.60 | 419,665.60 | 419,665.60) 419,665.60} 419,669.60 419,665.60 | 655,410.40 | 555,410.40 | 655,410.40 | 655,410.40 | 655,410.40 | 555,410.40 
Public Debt Interest Allowance. 29,151.06, 29,151.06 29,161.06 29,161.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,161.06 29,151.06 29,161.06 29,161.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 20,151.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 29,151.06 
Grant for Land Conveyed. 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 || 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 || 100,000.00 || 100,000.00} 100,000.00 | 400,000.00 } 100,000.00 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 100,000,00 | 100,000.00 } 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 | 100,000.00} 100,000.00 
Special Grant, “ B.N.A. Act, 1907" 100,000.00 | 100,000.00 = es ee 
Grant in Lieu of Subsidy, = = = = 750,000.00 | 750,000.00 | 750,000.00 


Total 723,196.06 | 723,195.06 623,135.06 629,195,06) || 623,135.06 | 62d)185.06 738,816.66) || 738,816.66 | 788,816.66 738,816.66 | 738,816.66 738,816.66 798,816.66 | 738,816.66 | 738,816.66 798,816.66, 7456146 |, 874,561.46 | 874,661.46 | 1,624,561.46 | 1,624,561.46 | 1,624,561.46 


Fees for Seryices Rendered, and Court Fees. 
‘Miscellaneous Receipts and Refunds 
Duties, Tolls, Dues, and Other Refunds. 
Revenue Return from Capital = —= 812,126.04 | 178,625.17 | 100,101.89 | 180,912.21 || 270,164.55 || 107,226.94 87,061.94 | 685,818.24 | 202,604.28 | 180,074.42 | 209,806.63 | 176,096.49 85,882.41 | 217,65 


TOTAL REVENUE __|7,106, 60248 |) 6,689,244:71 | 8,600,994.92) | Tojano,z16,18 |1%,227,08421 [4480.19.48 | 16,657,796.27) [18,840,662,72) |19,212,074.27 | 19,484)821-11 2} 640j17242 [22/195,280.21 | 22,909,719.82 [23,165,40445  |26,089,727.08) |24,280,708.42 |22,162,657.29 |20,880,951:85 (9,702, 659.98 [22,761,719.46) |25,839,964.00) [28,088,880.14 


gsi207.4 | 492,002.72 | 277,003.08 | aya,asazs | 600,072.78 | 703,017.87 | 701,000.47 | 684,885.16 | 628,208.27 | 657,229.98] 842,196.44] 780,487.72 | 781,690.96 | 834,489.60) $67,608.41 | 778,502.07 694,390. 500,080.65 | 509,885.09 | 493,798.89 | 575,320.40 | 628,458.74 
973,268.76 | 927,776.82 | 366,721.81 467,274.62 | 725,585-31 | 1,474,677.92 | 1,222,840.40 | 1,481,824.78 | 1,014,921.31 907,542.48 | 902,478.68 | 630,819.61 493,693.00 | 876,981.64 | 606,935.76 | 405,865.06 | 439,222.18 | 382,256.26 | 864,746.83 403,588.70 | 591,335.58 | 520,099.12 


166,470.54 | 304,730.84 | 282,413.08 | gps.274.e4 | 421,504.94 | 96,062.20 | 84,649.60 | 765,060.40 | 914,049.89 || 859,770.61 | 718,024.58 | 840,240.13 | 892,884.66 | 887,060.58 962,081.66 | 728,818.07 | 524,417.07 | 658,455.02 | 469,841.17 | 1,074,819.48 | 1,199,629.06 | 1,024,906.09 
(0 | 152,853.27 


= Amounts not included in Public Accounts 


Le 
= but included in Analysis: 


Liquor Profits distributed direct. = 
Difference between gross and net Rural District 

School Tax Advances, 429,086.02 | 457,861.84 | 499,956.94 | 516,480.49 | 643,816.24 = = 
Races Tax distributed direct = S 167,805.48 | 178,019.82] 206,081.47 | 216,156.97 : 
Dominion Subsidies not included 28,920.40 = 


= = > — | s00,000,00,| 927,217.77 | 1,009,836.15 | $07,715.66 } 920,786.60] 959,700,07 | 1,051,802.88 | 1,224,052.28 ————— =|) — — 


Plus: Amounts included in Public Accounts but 
not included in Analysis 
Various items now treated as offsets to expendi- 
ture 87,058.17 | 110,713.69 | 190,490.08 | 293,023.83 } 901,005.42 | 461,685.28 | 659,965.00 | 671,163.18 | 521,722,658 | 103,912.25 42,560.00 | 23,877.42 = =| = —— 


Dominion Subsidy included but not received eS | |e 000100) = = = 2 =—— 
Interest on Sinking Fund Investments 98,199.00 | 106,825.93 || 126,961.02 | 175,457.26 } 218,964.21 || 220,205.91 | 400,786.73 | 418,926.49 | 486,747.92 | 565,077.57 ~ = ~e8,732.98 
Repayments of Capital Advances. 1,894,622.51 | 647,916.00 | 384,605.61 458,051.91 | 986,285.27 — see 
Premium on Bonds z Z — = = 
P.G.E, Collateral Stock Sale : = $62,805.88 = —= — 
Dominion Gran\ ; 
Technical Education. — 6 29,193.86 | 47,904.00] 34,032.98 | 53,595.26 | — = 3 = : 
Labour Subvention. 8,082.99 24,648.91 23,102.90, 42,309.00 92,903.83 28,101.74 = = 
VGN EEO 14,628.19 | 14,628.00 | 14,628.19 | 10,769.61 : a —— | = — | —— 


2B, 16,657.20 |20/980,051,85) |20,208,850.75 |22,761,719.46 |25,862,077.82 |28,102,612.48 


‘Total Revenue as per Public Account, F,201,699,60 | 6,006/188,69 | BSE2846,02 |10,091,279,21 15,801, 602-75 [L219 26002 | 19,882,901) |19,618,909,02]19,607,710.81 | 10,481, 611-16 21,776,869.16, /20,528,080.50 21j106,048.98 [21)181,488.96 [26,088,727.08 |24,280,703.42 


(1) See Income Tax, as the Personal Property Tax was repealed. Arrears collected are included under Income Tax. 
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MEMORANDUM RE THE ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES, 
-PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871-1937. 


This segregation of expenditure has been made on a more or less arbitrary 
basis adopted by the Treasury some years ago. It is based on a principle of 
service and bears no relation to the department through which such service is 
carried on. 

Agriculture.—Includes the departmental vote other than the Minister’s 
office which is charged to general administration. 

Cost of Financial: Administration. — This includes the general office of 
Department of Finance and the various taxation collecting bodies of the Govern- 
ment. It also includes forty per cent. of the cost of Government Agencies. 

Colonization, Immigration, and Publicity. — Consists of Agent-General’s 
Office, London, Information Bureau and various votes for publicity and adver- 
tising. 

Conservation and Development of Natural Resources. 

Forest Protection— 
Forest Protection Fund Contribution 
Other— 
This includes such items of expenditure as 
Lumber Trade Extension 
Forest Research 
Surveys 
Mining Roads and Trails, etc., etc. 
Reforestation 
Reconnaissance and Cruising. 
Correctional Institutions.—Includes the Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools. 
Education. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Salary Grants 
University of British Columbia 
General—Includes all remaining departmental votes other than Min- 
ister’s Office 
Public Schools Act—This consists of the advances on account of rural 
district school taxes and is offset by a corresponding revenue item. 

Fisheries and Game.—Includes Game Branch, destruction of predatory 
animals and the Fisheries Department, excluding the Commissioner’s Office. 

General Administration.—This includes various services which are con- 
cerned with the carrying on of the Province’s business in general, e.g., Minister’s 
office, the Comptroller-General, Postal Branch, Legislation, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Municipal Department, etc., and seven per cent. of Agency vote. 

Health and Welfare.—Includes resident physician grants, Board of Health, 
Welfare Branch, Health Insurance, Preventive medicine, and Health and Wel- 
fare services generally. 

Hospitals and Charities. 

Mental Hospitals 

Tubercular Sanatorium (includes T.B. Control) 

Hospital Grants 

General—Includes grants to charities and Destitute, Poor, and Sick, 
Burial of Indigents, Child Welfare, Home for Incurables and 
Canteen Fund. 
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Justice. 
Police—Provincial Police 
General—Includes General Office of Attorney-General, Sheriff’s Office, 
Gaols, Administration of Justice, Coroner’s Inquests, Constitu- 
tional Litigation, etc., and eight per cent of Agency Vote. 


Land, Forests, and Water.—This includes Forest Branch salaries (net), 
Land Branch expenses, Hydrometrical service, twelve per cent. of Agency 
Vote, etc. 

Mines. 

General Office—Mines Department 


Mineralogical Branch, Assay Office, eighteen per cent. of Agency 
Vote, etc. 


Miscellaneous.—Includes various items such as delinquent school taxes, 
Public Libraries, Public Inquiries Act, and such items of a nature not permitting 
of a definite classification. 


Municipalities. — This includes only such direct grants as are made to 
municipalities but does not include grants for hospitals or educational purposes 
which are entered under those headings. 

Items included under this head are the municipal share of Liquor profits, 
Motor-vehicle licences, Pari-mutuel taxes, and other direct grants. 


Pensions and Relief.—Includes interest on Teachers’ Pension and Super- 
annuation funds, Old Age Pensions (net), Superannuation Commission, W.C.B. 
Assessments, Mothers’ Pensions, Superannuation contribution and other mis- 
cellaneous pensions, Unemployment Relief paid from revenue is included under 
this heading. It has not been segregated due to the fact that most relief has 
been paid from capital account and a complete analysis is elsewhere available. 


Public Debt.—This includes all interest and debt redemption on the public 
debt. 
Public Works. 
Roads, Bridges, and Wharves—Includes the Vote for roads and bridges 
and the old New Westminster Bridge. 
Ferries. 
General—Includes Public Works Department, General Office, Parlia- 
ment Buildings maintenance, and all maintenance and repairs to 
Public Buildings; also fifteen per cent. of the Agencies Vote. 


Public Services.—Includes departments of Government that are coupled in 
the regulation of business, etc., and the enforcement of the governing statutes, 
e.g., Companies branch, Moving Pictures ‘Censor, Steam Boiler Inspection, 
Official Guardian, Factories Inspection, ete. 

Railways.—tThis is made up of the expense of the Railways Department less 
the old Fraser River Bridge. 

Due to the difficulty of analysing the Public Accounts prior to 1918-19 it 
was necessary to make some arbitrary divisions among the various headings of 
such items as temporary assistance and transportation. This will not affect to 
any appreciable extent the accuracy of the analysis. 
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NOTES ON THE RECONCILIATION OF THE ANALYSIS OF 
~EXPENDITURE WITH THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


The structure of the analysis is to a great degree based on the form of 
public accounts as at present. There has been deducted from the total expendi- 
ture for certain years, as given in the analysis, those amounts which do not 
appear as expenditures in the Public Accounts of the Province. 

Iiquor Profits——For the years 1921-22 to 1928-29 part of the profit from 
the sale of liquor was distributed direct to the ultimate recipients and was not 
taken to revenue. As all such profit is now taken to revenue and distributed 
through the consolidated revenue fund, the amounts of such direct distribution 
have been added both to the revenue and expenditure analyses under the appro- 
priate heading. 

Difference Between Gross and Net—Rural Districts School Tax.—In this 
case the advances made to rural school districts were offset against the revenue 
received from the taxation of land for that specific purpose. Only the net 
amount was shown in the Public Accounts in the years 1924-25 to 1928-29. 

Races Tax.—The effect of this adjustment is the same as that for “ Liquor 
Profits.” The receipts from the tax were not taken to revenue in the years 
1925-26 to 1928-29. 

There has been added to the total expenditures shown in the analysis 
amounts which appear in the Public Accounts but which have been excluded 
from the analysis for the purposes of yearly comparison. 

Discount on Debentures Sold.—Prior to 1924-25 the discount incurred in 
the sale of bonds was charged to Public Debt. In order to effect a comparison 
this has been taken out, as such discount is now charged to surplus account. 

Various Items Now Offset Against Expenditures.—In order to bring the 
accounts all into line with the present set-up, various items which were formerly 
included as revenue have been offset against the particular service for which 
they were collected. This is in accordance with the present practice. Such 
items as Tranquille Sanatorium revenue, Normal School receipts, and Steam 
Boiler Inspection fees have been treated in this manner. 

Dominion Grants—Technical Education, Labour Subvention, and Venereal 
Diseases.—Only unconditional grants and subsidies are now included as revenue. 
In accordance with this policy these grants have been offset against the corre- 
sponding expenditure. 

Refund of Capital Expenditure by Sale of Bonds.——These amounts have 
been excluded from the analysis as they were expenditures on capital account 
made from income and were later repaid by bonds which were subsequently 
sold. The proceeds from the sale of the bonds were credited to revenue to effect 
such repayment. 

Interest Harned on Sinking Funds.—During the period 1879-1880 to 1924-— 
1925 the interest earned on Sinking Fund holdings was credited to revenue and 
then charged out against expenditure on the Public Debt. To conform with 
present practice these earnings have been deleted from both revenue and ex- 
penditure in the analysis. 

Land Settlement Deficit Paid from Revenue.—These expenditures made in 
the years 1923-1924 and 1925-1926 have been deleted from the analysis. They 
consisted of sums paid out of consolidated revenue to provide for accumulated 
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deficits incurred by the Land Settlement Board. They are in part offset by 
revenue receipts which have in turn been deducted from revenue. These items 
are no longer recurrent. 

Capital Receipt from Industrial Development Fund.—This item was 
received in 1925-1926 from the Industrial Development Fund for the purpose 
of repaying an outstanding Treasury Bill. It has been taken out of both the 
revenue and expenditure analyses. 

Refund of Relief Expenditure from Capital. —In 1931-1932 the Public 
Accounts included an amount of $1,112,500.00, as current Relief expenditure. 
This was later borrowed from the Dominion under ‘‘ Unemployment Relief Act, 
1932,” and the proceeds placed in the bank without being credited to revenue. 


EXPLANATION OF APPARENT INCONSISTENCIES IN 
EXPENDITURES. 


Mental Hospitals, 1911-1912.—Accommodation, both at New Westminster 
and at Essondale, was greatly increased during these and the following years, 
and this no doubt accounts for the great rise in expenditure under this head. 

Lands, Forest, and Water, 1912-1913.—Re-purchase of subsidy lands at 
cost of $1,509,114.73 accounts for the increase of expenditure in this depart- 
ment. 

General Administration, 1918-1914.—Expense of Royal Commissions this 
year raised expenditure above the years preceding and following. 

In 1916-1917 Election expense was $101,081.67, increasing the expenditure 
for General Administration considerably above the years preceding and fol- 
lowing. 

Health and Welfare, 1918—-1919.—The epidemic of Spanish ’flu in this year 
accounts for the increase of expenditure in this department over the year before. 

General Administration, 1920-1921.—The increase here is from the expense 
of an election. 

Railways, 1921-1922.—Most of the expenditure under this head was in 
connection with repairing and replacing P.G.E. bridges and track washed out 
by flood. 
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TABLE 125. 


EXPENDITURES OF MUNICIPALITIBS, 1917-1935. 
ToTALs: Crrres, DIsTRIcTS, AND VILLAGES. 


Sinking Fund 

Interest on pe era 

By, Reenter Resend Street am maar hectare! eee ll souseton mote ema Gene uuliss, am Relief 

pears Schoolsand | Bebentures, Streets. Sightings Parks. Sowers: | protection. || Health. Pionad Interestand | Temporary | DorStOns |, Funittes, | cistrative | ,2peluding | | expenditures. | ud Social pectier | Hospitals. Totals. 
Public ustice. | Sinking Fund | Loans. pitrative | Interest and Service. 
Utilities, Paigacoeel Payments. an Sinking Fund. 
Public 
Utilities. 

1917. $2,917,597.74 | $1,934,919.97 $1,350,198,26 ————d $99,086.80 | $160,637.98 $546,748.64 | $166,643.60 $561,158.66 $2,902,801.83 | $419,122.41 | $340,224.96 $80,869.04 $540,714.40 — (1)$820,120.80 - = = $12,839,845.89 
2,850,187.05. 1,843,277.94 1,266,277.09 | $255,142.20: 105,734.58 205,938.11 687,191.46 200,612.70 600,607.81 8,164,418.13 487,352.98 284,782.30, 80,940.06 620,018.10 | $2,386,042.27 638,974.95. —————r = 15,566,697.13 
2,910,457.57 1,902,385.89 1,583,288.74 263,707.58 128,814.71 213,040.06 682,403.75 196,535.88 743,180.05 9,716,626.49, 409,750.00 336,416.03 84,721.10 692,573.12 2,653,017.25 | 1,279,104.62. ——— — 17,696,022.84 
2,770,304.65. 1,820,999.02, 1,940,481.75, 265,813.53 170,829.84 908,776.03 808,884.66 170,416.16. 942,193 | 4,452,609.67 575,826.24 374,109.66 80,881.94 696,311.61 2,768,393.26 | 1,942,029.09 $568,599.15, 20,686,963.49 
2,861,921.52. 1,866,683.41 2,226,550.60 287,000.12 185,615.35. 979,965.54 $62,885.59 185,416.26 1,091,443.94 | 5,298,063.29 $75,465.35. 204,601.17 92,029.27. 779,006.15 $,212,030.06 1,966,503.82 — = 862,574.11 22,591,159.74 
2,908,542.12 1,885,774.67 2,218,066.04 271,609.57 166,098.30 801,145.62 840,853.09 128,417.33 1,039,646.48 6,591,642.26 951,714.18 215,347.78 85,505.61 759,038.56 3,177,685.77, 2,385,648.97 -- 176,604.97 647,047.89 23,100,187.21 
2,907,292.87 1,528,152.03 2,111,076.25 295,497.30 228,225.87 886,759.77 86,438.86 127,246.08 1,024,482.69 5,842,610.32 855,569.83 194,986.27 91,119.06. 746,559.95. 5,216,499.71 1,712,140.68 —— = 441,894.10 22,039,451.08 
2,742,391.37 1,289,607.90 2,828,442.64 $22,646.22 | 244,728.40 295,097.28 911,612.84 132,638.17 1,033,814.64 6,043,068.45 194,391.72 262,234,81 91,707.33. 779,938.49 §,218,808.88 1,883,890,99, = — ‘348,882.47 22,118,742.65 
2,817,478.21 1,309,896.08 2,567,780.42 328,466.34 | 274,339.98 380,94" 980,915.19 142,960.70. 1,078,483.44 6,264,785.64 229,401.28 283,919.59 06,424.57, 862,364.08. 3,469,260.83 | 2,098,716.99 —- == ed —— 23,185,578.65 
2,889,712.70 1,868,401.71 2,421,344.80 348,922.29 | 279,593.27. 449,989.25 1,014,891.35 192,145.07 1,129,378.97 6,374,728.09 148,276.95. 217,282.14 100,629.89 $40,410.21 3,740,228.34 | 2,937,359.36. = = = 
3,108,089.00 1,555,197.00, 2,635,744.00 388,909.00 317,360.00 466,521.00 1,052,607.00 140,852.00. 1,160,757.00 | 6,769,299.00 254,682.00 269,150.00 105,565.00 853,361.00 8,892,397.00 | 2,643,889.00 ——$—— 
8,963,304.00 1,685,720.00, 8,009,954.00 899,548.00 $39,421.00 451,595.00 1,201,359.00, 149,746.00 1,278,246,00 | 7,252,049.00, 282,153.00 240,870.00 110,807.00. 983,291.00 3,897,802.00 2,490,102,00, — — 27,185,967.00 
8,403,372.00 1,716,947.00 8,255,185.00 431,652.00 | 486,999.00 436,235.00 1,343,091.00 175,146.00 1,477,659.00 7,704,897.00 481,620.00 270,182.00 118,098.00 1,244,906,00 | 3,984,639.00 2,491,720,00 = — —_——__ ——— 29,022,247.00 
8,568,805.00 1,742,453.00 | 2,863,623.00 476,885.00 ‘464,957.00 473,956.00 1,891,529.00 | 170,204.00, 1,501,117.00 7,937,046.00 629,016.00 268,411.00 | 119,209.00 1,166,811.00 | 4,064,938.00 3,028,867.00 — | === oe 20,745," 
8,859,176.00. 2,003,980.00 | 2,454,099.00 473,806.00 | 426,186.00 507,659.00 1,369,512.00 | 178,080.00 1,506,641.00 7,999,556.00, 620,975.00 263,176.00 114,801.00 1,185,759.00 | 4,033,644.00 | 4,872,380.00 =-~2 == $1,258,230.00 
4,083,055.00 2,057,623.00 | 1,904,528.00, 467,644.00 | 377,359.00 504,878.00 1,236,660.00 | 147,889.00 1,383,706.00 7,860,451.00 677,021.00 | 257,861.00 109,325.00. 1,082,960.00 | 3,684,180.00 | 5,728,480.00 = = 81,013,520.00 
4,143,915.00. 2,364,883.00 1,384,147.00, 489,455.00 | 211,822.00 482,782.00. 1,030,7938.00 | 180,964.00 1,178,631.00 | 6,301,421.00 600,964.00 206,178.00 | 90,549.00. 1,010,932.00 | 3,548,096.00 | 5,549,222.00 = = = 28,624,754.00 
4,090,019.00. 2,950,988.00 1,502,212.00, 432,599.00 232,226.00 | 510,408.00 1,030,512.00 | 141,256.00 1,206,454.00, 6,628,818.00 506,821.00 192,887.00 90,781.00. 1,008,193.00 | 3,565,159.00 | —5,650,436.00 ——— —— 29,039,709.00 

1935. 8,653,310.00 1,953,269.00 | (2)1,997,267.00 484,337.00 |(8)290,552.00 (2) 1,069,896.00 | 420,294.00 1,366,262.00 6,486,037.00 500,485.00 | 799,466.00 94,741.00. 1,005,810.00 | 3,858,870.00 | 1,597,605.00 $4,018,774.00 ~. = ———— 28, 441,875.00 


(1) $53,101.31 under the heading “ Repairs and Maintenance of Municipal Office Buildings 


(2) Includes sewers. 
(8) Includes cemeteries. 


SOURGE: British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annunl Reports. 


" in the 1917 table, included in this amount. 
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TOTAL: 


TABLE 126. 
LIABILITIES OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1917-1935. 


CiqiES AND DISTRICTS. 


Year. 


Schools. 


Streets and 
Bridges. 


Other 
Non-revenue 
Producing, 


Domestic 
Water. 


Electric Light. 


Other Revenue 
Producing. 


Sewers: 
(General). 


Sewers 
(Socal Im- 
provement). 


Other Local 
Improvements. 


Better 
Housing. 


Unemployment 
Relief. 


Total 
Debenture 
Debt. 


Sundry Out- 
standing 
Debts, 
Exclusive of 
Shortage in 
Sinking Fund. 


Grand Total 


OO —————————— 


1918. Ss 
1) ——— 
Ef) 
a 
1922, 
1923. 
1924. 
1925, 
1926, 
1927. 
1928 __ 
1929, 
19) | 
SSS 
pS 

1933, 

1934. 
19355 


$8,918,864.61 

9,144,904.06 

9,092,856.04 

9,687,244.77 
10,868,143.54 
13,440,032.03 
10,967,449.86 
10,904,261.90 
11,322,589.96 
12,101,416.91 
18,259,740.00 
14,028,743.00 
15,813,616.00 
15,933,608.00 
16,956,753.00 
15,592,820.00 
16,448,396.00 
15,233,204.00 
14,922,884.00 


$15,204,188.68 
18,495,782.16 
18,295,826.16 
18,647,312.17 
18,338,420.77, 
18,508,815.29 
18,246,654.20 
18,758,726.11 
19,219,842.11 
20,779,257.51 
22,807,714.00 
22,588,519.00 
24,652,267.00 
27,890,879.00 
29,352,289.00 
29,090,106.00 
28,905,028.00 
28,774,899.00 
28,620,113.00 


$20,644,459.64 
20,551,191.04 
20,279,855.83 
20,001,904.41 
16,609,836.97 
19,218,823.88 
22,845,751.47 
20,785,358.76 
21,649,946.93 
22,375,444.12 
15,530,747.00 
15,611,942.00 
16,116,376.00 
16,619,052.00 
17,534,334.00 
18,069,817.00 
18,102,295.00 
18,277,669.00 
20,602,441.00 


$18,994,845.61 
18,217, 602.95 
18,246,270.28 
18,283,571.38 
18,562,378.21 
19,174,593.44 
19,224,449.62 
19,261,858.44 
20,580,004.84 
20,793,840.54 
20,959,707.00 
21,078,428.00 
22,089,726.00 
28,768,023.00 
28,980,641.00 
28,684,603.00 
23,555,192.00 
23,195,066.00 
22,493,267.00 


$2,449,887.72 
2,074,668.65 
2,121,200.01 
2,122,555.01 
2,177,295.65 
2,248,856.38 
2,266,826.49 
2,236,800.68 
2,175,845.35 
2,509,368.29 
2,492,255.00 
2,741,880.00 
2,698,872.00 
2,676,486.00 
2,708,258.00 
2,621,187.00 
2,417,040.00 
2,282,489.00 
2,192,100.00 


$457,965.28 
1,194,248.48 
1,190,838.67 
1,812,888,67 
1,414,815.25 
1,618,642,59 
1,489,911.39 
1,469,808.14 
1,715,613.64 
1,414,286.92 
1,277,083.00 
1,298,207.00 
1,252,299.00 
1,288,844.00 
1,293, 607.00 
1,167,018.00 
1,128,926.00 
1,085,926.00 
1,224,950.00 


§1,294,500.00 
1,224,500.00 
1,209,500.00 
1,28,500.00 
5,108, 645.42 
9,832,846.16 

841,500.00 
8,692,379.28 
8,712,379.28 
9,747,079.28 

11, 689,205.00 

11,676,422.00 

14,916,976.00 
16,090,157.00 
16,906,95.00 
16,673,653.00 
16,676,001.00 
16,641,096.00. 
16,625,116.00 


$1,650,013.00 
1,842,789.00 
1,805,354.00, 
1,764,487.00 
2,121,850.00 


$24,417,764.52 
24,117,212.55 
2,956,268.33 
29,581,189.89 
23,195,775.49 
22,086,467.84 
18,818,574.82 
17,489,912:89, 
17,808,235.49, 
17,789,389.81 
18,588,872.00 
19,912,288.00 
18,926,092.00 
20,584,644.00 
19,556,65.00 
19,605,614.00 
18,403,766.00 
18,067,247.00 
16,752,723.00 


$849,500.00 
1,207,800.00 
1, 628,167.68 
1,589,345.00 
1,499,045.00 
1,458,445.00 
1,890,845.00 
1,849,995,00 
1,270,695,00 
1,198,445.00 
1,122,995.00 
1,045, 495.00 

994,495.00 

907,496.00, 

899,941.00 

855,500.00 

792,100.00 


$123,000.00 
98,400.00 
73,800.00 
49,200.00 
24,600.00 


77,844.00 
758,420.00 
1,005,465.00 
1,083,516.00 


$94,871,472.77 
95,020,109.89) 
94,741,615.52 
96,107,910.80 
97,495,983.83 
98,761,629.37 
96,278,986.75 
96,106,151.20 
99,055,200.60 
102,853,227.88 
107,876,118.00 
110,124,819.00 
118,459,618.00 
125,932,088.00 
129,913,890.00 
129,892,791.00 
128,094,159.00 
127,172,942.00 
127,870,560,00 


$12,054,683.54 
11,280, 848.86 
9,655,042.15 
7,078,788.51 
257,185.54 
6,822,201.48 
4,682,051.96 
3,867,047.39 
5,690,238.61 
6,262,665.00 
6,053,900.00 
5,961,825.00 
10,442,958.00 
4,465,529.00 


12,684,586.00 
11,384,126.00 
12,913,827.00 
12,870,266.00 


$106,926,106.31 
106,300,458.75 
104,296,657.47 
103,186,648.81 
104,753,167.87 
104,583,890.85 
100,956,088.71 
99,975,198.59 
104,685,459.21 
109,115,892.88 
118,480,018.00 
116,086,644.00 
128,926,576.00 
190,297,617.00 
142,111,275.00 
142,017,677.00 
139,928,286.00 
140,056,769.00 
140,240,815.00 


SOURCE: British Columbia, 


Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Reports, 
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TABLE 127. 


TOTALS: CITIES AND DISTRICTS. 


SINKING FUNDS OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1917-1935. 


| Cash. | Invested. | Total. 


Sinking Fund 


Required. 


Short. | Over. 


$3,728,578.73 | $6,864,168.88 |$10,592,742.61 |$14,165,824.05 | $8,641,769.14 $68,687.70 
1,924,907.38 9,580,337.33 | 11,505,244.71 | 16,669,546.78 5,206,093.14 41,791.07 
2,009,108.81 | 11,844,740.25 13,853,849.06 | 18,958,720.79 5,289,012.15 184,140.42 
1,609,217.99 | 13,415,464.47 | 15,024,682.46 | 20,446,138.49 5,591,425.14 169,969.11 
1,978,014.48 | 15,003,305.43 | 16,981,319.91 | 22,279,256.82 5,502,666.61 262,801.95 
1,499,039.53 | 16,879,707.381 | 18,378,746.84 | 28,801,720.35 5,633,713.26 268,812.00 
1,095,027.04 | 16,845,417.42 | 17,440,444.46 | 20,817,642.70 3,562,904.91 243,778.92 
908,994.32 | 16,649,201.78 | 17,558,196.10 | 20,767,562.16 3,426,455.52 274,661.71 
948,163.62 | 18,639,039.28 | 19,587,202.90 | 21,467,276.79 2,160,811.31 337,809.67 
1,141,374.28 | 20,072,141.19 | 21,213,515.47 | 22,804,9384.05 1,904,760.54 370,414.21 
1,277,203.00 | 21,714,297.00 | 22,991,500.00 | 24,151,031.00 1,609,164.00 506,705.00 
1,172,162.00 | 23,535,692.00 | 24,707,854.00 | 25,563,819.00 1,459,101.00 660,208.00 
805,402.00 | 25,563,915.00 | 26,369,317.00 | 27,040,261.00 1,425,543.00 811,671.00 
1,428,840.00 | 27,460,059.00 | 28,888,899.00 | 29,923,018.00 1,984,481.00 | 1,007,434.00 
929,555.00 |. 28,776,707.00 | 29,706,262.00 | 31,517,412.00 2,601,255.00 847,177.00 
1,026,865.00 | 28,901,344.00 | 29,928,209.00 | 33,416,429.00 4,223,597.00 792,449.00 
1,008,877.00 | 28,728,178.00 | 29,737,055.00 | 35,142,085.00 6,063,495.00 715,537.00 
746,720.00 | 30,058,219.00 | 30,804,939.00 | 37,870,775.00 7,648,656.00 639,892.00 
829,689.00 | 31,379,777.00 | 32,209,466.00 | 40,744,781.00 9,359,459.00 881,216.00 


Note.—‘‘ Some municipalities have written up to par the value of their own debentures, purchased for the 
sinking funds. This practice makes it impossible to compare accurately the condition of the funds. 

“Showing, at the end of the year, the difference between par and cost of the above-referred-to purchases, 
creates an excess in the sinking fund account. This difference should be spread over the unexpired term of the 
purchased debenture. 

“Sinking fund computations are not always reflected with exactness. In many cases the requirements are 
calculated only up to the time of the last tax levy, several months before the end of the year, and allowance is not 
made for accrued interest.’”” Page Y-19, 1936. 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Reports. 
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128. 


RECEIPTS OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1917-1935. 
ToraLs: CrtiEs, DISTRICTS, AND VILLAGES. 


Collections 
x e Govt. Grant, | Govt. Grant,| Govt. Grant,| _ Receipts Othe: Better | Read, Poll, |\romSalesot| Govt. Grant, | _Diaquor 
Year. TAuele | xkonees | Rosd'tex.| FouTex. | Dortox.| ines. | CREST | outs’ | Motor “| Far | pmkyble | ecenia, | Housing. | pop'ttves, | aeevereg | Ree | TUES | Tat 

$9,840,932.95 | $168,722.95 | $41,167.72 |__| $20,178.20 | $104,160.11 | $824,259.72 is $604,839.47 == = _ } $153,228.83 | $11,246,974.95 
10,593,17.86 | 163,450.30 | 37,178.88 | — 21,488.62 | 160,885.74 | 892,109.78 eS $2,090,966.56 | 785,548.65 = 14,784,800.69 
14,055,781.10 | 820,788.84 | 41,068.70 —— | 19,817.01 | 221,627.47 898,897.73 === || = 2,910,287.08 947/624.21) |) ——__—— 18,816,692.09 
15,467,662.57 | 407,806.86 | 39,301.10 | $12,127.85 | 21,570.29 | 358,910.22 | 970,164.26 | — —. | 2,503,620.98 | 1,335,387-16 | $615,113.68 : 21,731,114.77 
14,550,526.21 | 464,781.88 | 41,035.74 | 72,780.28 | 22,911.58 | 291,124.42 | 1,186,147.48 | $200,000.00 == 2,911,781.61 | 1,721,509.84|] $78,542.66 21,841,041.60 
14,503,825.89 | 637,612.07 | 38,687.53 || 85,263.60 | 22,309.33 | 207,163.08 | 1,192,448.89 | 1,07,811.96 | $201,616.26 | $191,664.05 | 9,098,124.47 ) 1,851,492.74 | 109,778.51 | —_ 28,147,228,26 
14,866,919.62 | 577,982.62 | 37,956.04 | 102,112.79 | 25,994.45, | 224,585.98 | 1,292,168.17 821,193.96 | 295,098.94 | 223,598.79 | 3,162,934.66 | 1,857,260.90 | — 7 ss 22,487,695.90 
18,718,940.05 | 605,742.88 | 98,487.20 | 98,988.94 | 27,825.70 | 261,164.60 ) 1,925,667.71 889,094.96 | 308,751.96 | 274,805.36 | 8,845,884.96 | 1,612,964.54 EE LOAT AS! 
14,534,451.77 | 629,474.87 | 98,278.23 | 175,491.46 | 28,700.12 | 348,968.84 | 1,952,191.79 | 811,788.96 | 918,207.90 | 195,168.60 | 8,578,975.28 | 1,605,428.75 28,677,105.87 
14,608,313.79 | 648,212.01 | 38,845.92 | 211,275.47 | 96,586.28 | 349,488.50 | 1,456,504.92 | 908,269.62 | 991,813.17 | 182,478.81 | 8,715,618.04 | 1,871,566.61 24,418,962.14 
14,965,804.00 | 683,402.00 | 87,268.00 || 205,614.00 | 38,425.00 | 05,162.00 | 1,489,586.00 | 1,012,215.00 | 453,302.00 | 205,073.00 | 3,918,644.00 | 1,826,681.00 PUTT EU ON 
15,928,562.00 | 687,176.00 | 86,988.00 | 188,726.00 | 98,468.00 | 928,791.00 | 1,561,905.00 | 1,099,206.00 | 483,056.00 || 209,918.00 | 8,960,127.00.| 2,376,299.00 SSOR cao 
17,109,794.00 | 746,719.00 | 82,865.00 | 203,864.00 | 46,826.00 | 923,387.00 | 1,542,194.00 | 1,196,872.00 | 668,578.00 | 200,985.00 | 4,023,925.00 | 2,284,825.00 28,228 100-00 
17,748,816.00 | 766,209.00 | 88,121.00 | 207,109.00 | 46,648.00 | 275,580.00 | 1,579,287.00 | 967,212.00 | 672,862.00 175,590.00 | 9,953,280.00 | 1,960,780.00 28,285,789.00 
18,065,047.00 | 728,210.00 | 27,991.00 | 167,992.00 | 45,783.00 | 210,052.00 | 1,729,498.00 | 884,126.00 | 670,007.00 || 160,655.00 | 4,045,570.00'| 2,461,817.00 29,035,998.00 
16,926,703.00 | 674,596.00 | 22,552.00 || 140,717.00 | 41,911.00 | 198,552.00 | 1,645,178.00 | 618,025.00 || 669,612.00 | 167,519.00 | 9,901,668.00 | 3,264,180.00 | 28,111,219.00 
17,871,475.00 | 640,028.00 | 20,117.00 | 129,962.00 | 39,956.00 | 129,838.00 | 1,317,003.00 | 265,587.00 | 601,635.00 —____ | 8,781,977.00 | 2,844,870.00 — ~ - —— es 
17,890,461.00 | 649,966.00 | 25,148.00 | 146,871.00 | 42,161.00 | 190,869.00 | 1,281,447.00 | 546,001.00 = | 3,845,214.00'] 2,788,439.00 = =| = a=: 27,286,872. 

16,979,305.00 | 702,187.00 qa) i) q) 120,490.00 | 1,318,659.00 566,165.00 | | 9,910,426.00 | _1,697,850.00 $206,612.00 | $46,844.00 | $1,342,812.00 26,891, 849.00 

| 


(1) Included in 1935 in “ Other Receipts.” 


SOURCE: British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Reports. 
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TABLE 129. 


ASSESSMENTS OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1918-1936. 


TOTALS: CITIES, DISTRICTS, AND VILLAGES. (1) 
Value of Total Land and 
Years. eae eS Al : Taxable Paxable a Aeros Grand Total. Population. 
mprovements. Property. iaahions 
Caso Aamnecee ee REN $369,476,418.75 | $177,425,515.00 | $546,901,928.75 $40,648,727.43 | $587,550,656.18 365,750 
OO Veen eee 5S 366,004,3871.24 181,358,225.00 547,362,596.24 39,495,173.33 586,857,768.67 374,980 
2 0 See ees 363,508,519.49 194,430,709.00 557,939,228.49 37,072,096.50 595,011,324.99 374,740 
349,146,755.82 196,641,269.28 545,788,025.10 50,304,747.40 596,092,772.50 383,380 
332,789,774.58 221,418,811.00 554,208,585.58 60,547,855.82 614,755,941.40 398,085 
326,384,317.20 234,612,866.40 560,997,183.60 54,141,686.75 615,138,870.35 400,375 
12/4 eer oe eee 818,175,213.94 244,251,108.00 562,426,321.94 61,621,155.94 624,047,477.88 400,863 
LOD Dee eee eee 312,166,616.20 254,087,089.60 566,253,705.80 63,316,485.72 629,570,191.52 401,292 
OD G nes Fs 303,282,438.62 265,446,493.80 568,728,932.42 72,743,038.47 641,471,970.89 448,260 
IPA oe 303,232,024.08 285,290,683.00 588,522,707.08 85,800,620.90 674,328,327.93 448,445 
1928 302,889,841.00 306,802,860.00 609,692,701.00 88,745,240.00 693,4387,941.00 449,209 
303,152,779.00 331,448,235.00 634,601,014.00 77,501,143.00 712,102,157.00 498,525 
307,514,698.00 352,814,469.00 660,829,167.00 81,308,065.00 741,632,232.00 499,365 
307,772,090.00 374,218,299.00 681,990,389.00 87,373,370.00 769,363,759.00 499,365 
303,667,022.00 384,429,061.00 688,096,083.00 149,274,900.00 837,370,983.00 519,823 
293,986,938.00 373,368,982.00 667,355,920.00 151,520,124.00 818,876,044.00 519,828 
OS Ae ete es: 277,291,181.00 363,170,619.00 640,461,800.00 145,988,409.00 786,450,209.00 519,823 
OG ee ear rece 268,996,902.00 356,765,333.00 625,762,235.00 146,434,234.00 772,196,469.00 519,859 
pie eee Se 243,225,090.00 340,5381,233.00 583,756,323.00 146,685,827.00 730,442,150.00 520,214 


(1) No figures given for villages, 1918-1922. 


SGURCE: British Columbia, Department of Municipal Affairs, Annual Reports. 


THE REVISED STATUTES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1871, 28 Vicr., No. 57, P. 182. 
(Laws of the Formerly Separate Colony of B.C.) 


APP HINDI tA 


“AN ORDINANCE FOR THE FORMATION AND REGULATION OF 
MUNICIPALITIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA,” MARCH 22, 1865. 


“ Whereas the creation of Municipal Institutions would be productive of great local 
improvement in the several Towns of the Colony, and it is expedient to promote the same: 
“ Be it enacted by the Governor of British Columbia, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows: 
“(1.) It shall be lawful for the Governor, on the petition of, in his opinion, a sufficient 
proportion of the residents in any Town or place in the Colony, praying for Municipal Insti- 
tutions, to grant the same by Charter under the Great Seal of the Colony. 
“(2.) In every such Charter the Governor may 
(a) Define the limits of such Borough or Municipality, and 
(b) Its subdivision into wards; 
(c) Provide for the Election of Borough Officers, their qualifications, duties, term, 
and change of office; 
And for meetings of all kinds; 
The qualification of Voters or Burgesses at the Election of such Officers; 
Confer such corporate powers, with or without limitation, and with or without 
the right of suing and being sued in a Corporate name, or the name of an 
Officer, and with a Common Seal, and with the right of holding land for strictly 
Municipal purposes; 
Provide for raising, by By-law, a Municipal Revenue by taxes and rates leviable 
on the property within the Borough bounds, and by Municipal fines and penalties 
for breach of local regulations, provided that in such case the Charter shall fix 
a definite, clear, and not excessive limit to any such taxation, and to any borrow- 
ing power thereby conferred, and specify the Municipal objects to which alone 


the same may be applied; 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


(9) 
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(h) And for the passage and enforcement of By-laws, for the prevention of fires, 
the supply of light and water, the abatement of nuisances, for internal improve- 
ments and works of all kinds, for social and sanitary objects, and any other 
local purposes connected with such Borough. 

“ Provided that every such By-law passed in accordance with such Charter shall not be 
contrary to law, and may be repealed or varied as in such Charter may be prescribed; and 
every such By-law for the time being in force. shall have the force of law, and shall be 
enforceable as law in any court in the Colony. 

“(3.) Every such Charter shall contain a provision reserving power to the Governor, 
with the consent of such parties resident in a Borough established under the Ordinance, as 
shall be prescribed by the Charter creating the same, from time to time to alter, vary, or 
accept a surrender of the Charter of any such Borough, and grant a new Charter with 
similar formalities. 

“(4.) Anda further provision for the cessation of each such Charter whenever a general 
Municipal Law, applicable to the whole Colony, shall be duly established in lieu thereof. 

““(5.) And such other further provisions as to the Governor ‘shall seem meet and just 
in the premises. 

“(6.) This Ordinance shall be cited as ‘The Borough Ordinance, 1865.’ ” 


REVISED STATUTES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1936, CHAPTER 199, SECTION 59. 


APPENDIX “B.” 


THE VOLUNTARY POWERS OF THE CITY AND DISTRICT MUNICIPALITIES. 


POWERS REQUIRED TO BE EXERCISED BY BY-LAW. 


In every municipality the Council may from time to time make, alter, and repeal by-laws 
not inconsistent with any law in force in the Province for any of the following purposes, 
that is to say:— 

Officers, Salaries, and Fines. 


(1.) For regulating municipal elections. 
(2.) For the collection and expenditure of revenue. 
(3.) For regulating the appointment and removal of employees. 
(4.) For appointing an inspector of gas-meters. 
(5.) For authorizing appointed officers to enforce regulations. 
(6.) For the enforcing of by-laws in municipalities. 
(7.) For inflicting fines and penalties. 
(8.) For remuneration of Mayor, Reeve, Aldermen, and Councillors. 
(9.) For revising and consolidating the by-laws. 
Acquiring and dealing with Waterworks and other Kinds of Property. 
(10.) For purchasing or construction of water or other works. 
(11.) For authorizing or ratifying water supply or sewer systems in adjoining 
municipalities. 
(12.) For acquiring tramway or electric-lighting plant, etc. 
(18.) For protecting the foreshore of the municipality. 
(14.) For acquiring property for holding agricultural or industrial exhibitions. 
(15.) For purchasing or constructing tramways, telephones, motor-buses, ete. 
(16.) For operation of motor-buses without the municipality. 
(17.) For the power of acquiring and accepting lands. 


Agreements with Electric Light, Power, and Telephone Companies. 


(18.) For making agreements for supplying electric light or power or telephone 
facilities. 

(19.) For making special assessments for the cost of the work done by the pre- 
ceding clause. 

(20.) For installing, acquiring, and operating irrigation systems and drainage work. 
Fulfilling obligations of vendors. 
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(21.) 


(22.) 
(23.) 
(24.) 
(25.) 
(26.) 
(27.) 
(28.) 
(29.) 
(30.) 


(31.) 
(32.) 
(33.) 
(34.) 
(35.) 


(36.) 
(37.) 
(38.) 
(39.) 
(40.) 


(41.) 
(42.) 
(43.) 
(44.) 


(45.) 
(46.) 
(47.) 
(48.) 
(49.) 


(50.) 
(51.) 
(52.) 


(53.) 
(54.) 
(55.) 


(56.) 
(57.) 
(58.) 
(59.) 


(60.) 
(61.) 
(62.) 


(63.) 
(64.) 
(65.) 


Aids, Educational, Charitable, etc. 


For requiring the assent of the electors to certain by-laws. 


For granting aid for educational purposes. 

For granting aid to hospitals. 

For joining with or aiding any municipality in maintaining hospital. 
For entering into agreements with hospitals. 

For granting money to aid societies. 

For granting aid to mechanics’ institutes or fire companies. 

For granting aid to the poor. 

For granting aid to adjoining municipality in improving highways. 
For granting sums for war memorials. 


Relating to Animals and like Matters. 


For the regulating and the keeping of wild animals. 

For regulating the sale of animals. 

For the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

For the establishment, maintenance, and regulation of pounds. 

For regulating and fixing the fines and fees to be collected by the pound- 
keepers. 

For providing yard and enclosures for the animals. 

For the restraining and prohibiting cattle running at large in public places. 
For killing dogs which are impounded. 

For the offering of bounties for destruction of noxious animals. 

For preventing the moving of bees on combs. 


Buildings. 


For the erection of municipal buildings. 

For establishing fire limits. 

For appointing a building inspector and for the regulating of buildings. 

For authorizing the pulling-down of buildings erected in contravention of 
by-law. 

For the regulating of plans and levels. 

For authorizing the pulling-down of buildings and alterations. 

For prevention, after construction, of alteration in buildings. 

For causing buildings and yards to be put into a safe condition. 

For regulating the construction, installation, repair, and maintenance of 
gasworks. 

For the appointment of an electrical inspector. 

For regulating the seating capacity of public buildings. 

For requiring contractors, owners, or other persons to obtain a valid building 
permit. 

For compelling the providing of emergency exits. 

For regulating the construction of chimneys. 

For preventing, removing, or regulating the construction of any chimney or 
flue and for the removal of ashes. 

For compelling the owners to have scuttles to roof. 

For regulating signs, billboards, and scaffolding. 

For compelling the removal of projecting verandahs over any sidewalk. 

For ascertaining and compelling owners to furnish Council with levels of the 
cellars. 

For compelling the deposit of plans of cellars with an officer. 

For regulating the construction and use of cellars. 

For closing or filling up any cellar. 


Cemeteries, 


For accepting, purchasing, and holding land for cemeteries. 
For providing contributions for upkeep of grave-plots. 
For regulating burial of human bodies. 
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(66.) 
(67.) 


(68.) 
(69.) 
(70.) 
(71.) 
(72.) 


(73.) 
(74.) 
(75.) 
(76.) 


(77.) 
(78.) 
(79.) 
(80.) 
(81.) 
(82.) 
(83.) 
(84.) 
(85.) 
(86.) 
(87.) 
(88.) 


(89.) 
(90.) 
(91:) 


(92.) 
(93.) 
(94.) 
(95.) 
(96.) 
(97.) 
(98.) 


(99.) 
(100.) 
(101.) 
(102.) 


(108.) 
(104.) 
(105.) 


(106.) 
(107.) 
(108.) 
(109.) 
(110.) 


For 
For 


Consolidation of Debt. 


consolidating the whole or any part of a debenture. 
consolidating, with the consent of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 


the whole or any part of the stock or debentures. 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


Fences, Dykes, and Drains. 


making ditches and drains. 

regulating drains and cesspools. 

preventing the obstruction of watercourses. 

the cleaning-out of streams and drains. 

defining what shall be deemed a lawful fence within the boundaries of 


a municipality. 


For 
For 
For 
For 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


For 
For 
For 


regulating fences, dykes, and ditches. 
regulating wooden fences. 

compelling the fencing of lands on streets. 
authorizing the inspection of all dykes. 


Fire Department and Fires. 


assessing and levying a special rate for fire department. ; 
establishing and maintaining a fire department superannuation fund. 
the assistance and regulation of fire departments. 
appointing fire engineers and firemen. 

regulating people at fires. 

regulations for suppression of fires. 

providing compensation for fires. 

preventing and regulating the manufacture of combustibles. 
regulating the storage of gunpowder. 

preventing and regulating the use of fire or lights. 

entering into intermunicipal agreements for fire protection. 
entering into extra-municipal agreements for fire protection. 


Food. 


appointing food inspectors. 
appointing inspectors of slaughter-houses. 
preventing or regulating the keeping of fish alive in any waters within 


the municipal limits. 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


seizing and destroying all unwholesome meat. 
providing for the seizure and forfeiture of bread. 
preventing the sale of diseased or unwholesome food. 
preventing the adulteration of foodstuffs. 

seizing and forfeiting bread for light weight. 
preventing the use of deleterious materials in bread. 
the appointment of an inspector of foodstuffs. 


Regulating certain Public Utility Companies and their Appliances. 


For 
For 
For 
For 


For 
For 
For 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


licensing gas, electric light, telephone, and water companies. 
regulating placing of poles and wires. 
compelling use of underground. wires. 
regulating stringing of wires and inspection of meters. 
Light. 
regulating the public lighting. 
rents chargeable for opportunity of user of water, gas, or electricity. 
purchasing light and power and water. 
Health Protection and Preservation. 


appointing health officers. 

preventing the spread of infectious diseases. 

preservation of public health. 

the giving of notice of infectious diseases. 

regulating entry and departure of boats, etc., and passengers, with a view 


to preventing the spread of infectious diseases. 
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(111.) 
(112.) 
(118.) 
(114.) 
(115.) 


(116.) 


(117.) 
(118.) 
(119.) 
(120.) 
(121.) 
(122.) 
(123.) 
(124.) 
(125.) 
(126.) 
(127.) 
(128.) 
(129.) 
(130.) 


(131.) 
(132.) 
(133.) 
(134.) 
(135.) 
(136.) 
(137.) 
(138.) 
(139.) 
(140.) 


(141.) 
(142.) 
(143.) 
(144.) 


(145.) 
(146.) 
(147.) 
(148.) 
(149.) 
(150.) 


(151.) 
(152.) 
(153.) 
(154.) 
(155.) 


(156.) 
(157.) 
(158.) 
(159.) 
(160.) 
(161.) 


For 


For 


For 
For 
For 


For 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


regulating, governing, and inspecting food. 

giving additional powers to Medical Health Officers. 

controlling and regulating barbers’ shops. 

establishing public incinerator and garbage-disposal. 

providing that the incinerator fees are to form part of taxes. 

Weighing-machines. 

purchasing, erecting, maintaining, and operating weighing-machines. 
Regulating and Licensing certain Occupations. 

preventing and regulating exhibitions. 

licensing and regulating restaurants. 

regulating and controlling the delivery of milk and cream. 

licensing and regulating of all places of amusement. 

licensing automatic vending-machines. 

licensing of club managers. 

regulating and licensing scavengers and chimney-sweeps. 

appointing scavengers. 

regulating measuring or weighing of food and fuel. 

compelling bakers to weigh bread. 

licensing, registering, and inspecting bake-shops. 

granting, suspending, or cancelling licences to vehicles plying for hire. 

regulation of motor-vehicles. 

preventing or prohibiting persons soliciting passengers or guests at 


wharves and railway-stations. 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


regulating horse-racing. 

licensing hawkers, peddlers, and hucksters. 

the regulation of all market vehicles. 

licensing and regulating laundries. 

licensing and regulating plumbers. 

regulating the location of sites for certain businesses. 

licensing tents and lumber-yards. 

licensing and regulating intelligence offices. 

regulating second-hand stores and junk-shops. 

requiring second-hand jewellery taken in barter to be reported to the 


office of the police. 


For 
For 
For 
For 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
The 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


ordering and enforcing the closing of places selling soft drinks. 

regulating and licensing hotels, road-houses, and clubs. 

granting, refusing, and cancelling licences to auto camps. 

licensing, regulating, defining, and classifying service-stations. 
Lodging-houses. 

registration of lodging, boarding, and apartment houses. 

regulating construction of houses. 

promoting and compelling cleanliness and ventilation. 

well-ordering of premises. 

enforcement of regulations. 

provisions of the last five preceding clauses shall apply to auto-camps. 

Morals, Regulating. 


preventing the posting of indecent placards. 
the prevention of vice. 
preventing certain advertising on fences. 
prohibiting and regulating cabarets. 
appointing night-watchmen. 

Nuisances. 


the prevention and removal of nuisances. 
preventing unnecessary noise. 

regulating firearms, firecrackers, and charivaries. 
controlling the sale of fireworks. 

licensing of blasting. 

preventing persons depositing rubbish. 
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(162.) 
(163.) 
(164.) 
(165.) 
(166.) 
(167.) 
(168.) 
(169.) 
(170.) 
(171.) 
(172.) 
(173.) 
(174.) 


(175.) 
(176.) 
(177.) 
(178.) 
(179.) 
(180.) 
(181.) 
(182.) 


(183.) 
(184.) 
(185.) 
(186.) 
(187.) 
(188.) 
(189.) 
(190.) 


(191.) 


(192.) 
(193.) 
(194.) 
(195.) 
(196.) 
(197.) 
(198.) 
(199.) 
(200.) 
(201.) 
(202.) 
(203.) 


(204.) 
(205.) 
(206.) 
(207.) 
(208.) 
(209.) 
(210.) 
(211.) 
(212.) 
(213.) 
(214.) 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


compelling the removal of rubbish by owner. 
preventing the fouling of the atmosphere by smoke, effluvia. 
regulating the bathing of persons. 
the providing for the cutting-down of trees. 
the preventing the growth of weeds. 
compelling the destruction of caterpillars. 
regulating the spread of codling-moth. 
regulating the keeping of animals. 
regulating the keeping of bees. 
regulating dog-kennels and hospitals for dogs. 
compelling the cleansing of drains. 
designating slaughter-houses. 
compelling the removal of snow, ice, and rubbish. 
Real Property—Acquisition and Disposal. 
holding and using lands for corporate purposes. 
expropriation of lands, easements, and right-of-way. 
entering on land to repair damage. 
acquiring property for air-ports. 
disposition of real property and public utilities. 
authorizing disposal of water rights to water-users in the community. 
acquiring and maintaining fire-halls. 
acquiring property for the use of the corporation and for maintaining a 


municipal hall within or without the municipality. 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


For 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


purchasing and maintaining a free library. 
erecting and maintaining a public park. 
constructing and maintaining abattoirs and slaughter-houses. 
constructing and maintaining swimming-baths. 
conveyance of school-sites. 
entering into agreements for joint control of parks. 
acquiring property for recreation-grounds and golf-links. 
regulation of swimming-baths. 
Referendum. 
obtaining, at the time of the annual election, a referendum 
Revenue and Statute Labour. 
raising a municipal revenue. 
fixing a tax on improvements. 
raising a road tax in cities. 
raising a road tax in districts. 
the regulation of the statute labour. 
imposing a library tax. 
imposing an annual tax on bicycles and vehicles. 
exemption from vehicle tax. 
rent of sewers. 
special rates for unimproved lands. 
levying taxes upon dogs and the destruction of dogs. 
imposing a special rate for watering streets. 


Sewers and Drains. 
constructing and regulating sewers and drains. 
constructing sewers within or without municipalities. 
agreements for intermunicipal sewers. 
regulating sewers and drains for sanitary purposes. 
charging owners rent for sewers. 
charging sewer rent for connecting pipes. 
borrowing upon security of sewer rentals. 
regulating sewers and plumbing of buildings. 
laying connection pipes from buildings and houses to the main pipes. 
collecting for damage to streets. 
regulating surface drains. 
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(215.) For defining channel and protecting banks of streams. 
(216.) For appointment of sewerage commissioners. 


Streets—General. 
(217.) For opening or closing streets, bridges, and roads. 
(218.) For regulating plans of streets. 
(219.) For establishing a general grade for the streets. 
(220.) For surveying and naming streets and numbering houses. 
(221.) For numbering of buildings. 
(222.) For setting aside bicycle-paths. 
(223.) For erecting gates on roads and bridges. 
(224.) For planting shade-trees. along roads. 
(225.) For regulating boulevards. 
(226.) For constructing and repairing sidewalks. 
(227.) For permitting areas under sidewalks. 
(228.) For regulating work on streets and roads. 
(229.) For regulating passage of engines upon streets and roads. 
(230.) For keeping streets clear and clean. 
(231.) For prohibiting erection or maintenance of buildings on streets. 
(232.) For prohibiting placing of material on streets. 
(233.) For maintenance of lanes. 
(234.) For exchanging streets for adjacent land. 


Streets—Regulation of Traffic. 


(235.) For the regulation of traffic. 

(236.) For crossing of streets by pedestrians. 

(287.) For allotting areas for safety-zones. 

(238.) For placing signs and signals for regulation of traffic. 

(239.) For regulating the kinds and widths of tires and size and weight of vehicles 
and loads. 

(240.) For regulating extraordinary traffic. 

(241.) For regulating the use of bicycles. 

(242.) For regulating the coasting of sleds, etc. 

(248.) For regulating parades. 

(244.) For authorizing tramways. 


Wharves. 
(245.) For purchasing, erecting, and maintaining public wharves and warehouses. 


Miscellaneous. 


(246.) For establishing and maintaining landmarks. 

(247.) For establishing an inebriate asylum. 

(248.) For the establishment and maintenance of markets. 

(249.) For regulating steam engines and boilers. 

(250.) For establishing a night-school and management thereof. 
(251.) For regulating the erection and construction of signboards. 
(252.) For preventing injury to trees and flowers. 

(2538.) For establishing and maintaining a police force. 

(254.) For exemption from taxation of recreation-ground. 

(255.) For inquiries respecting railway or harbour improvements. 
(256.) For compulsory schemes governing certain areas. 

(257.) For sale of wood and coal. 

(258.) For joining with other municipalities in any litigation. 
(259.) For fixing building lines. 

(260.) For entering into agreements limiting erection of buildings. 
(261.) For limiting number of dwellings per acre. 

(262.) For prescribing residence areas. 

(263.) For prohibiting factories in prescribed areas. 

(264.) For prohibiting trades in prescribed areas. 

(265.) For contributing or paying the full amount of group insurance. 
(266.) Generally, for the good rule and government of the municipality. 
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REVISED STATUTES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1936, CHAPTER 203, SECTION 20. 


APPENDIX “C.” 


THE VOLUNTARY POWERS OF THE VILLAGE MUNICIPALITIES. 


POWERS. 


There are hereby conferred upon the municipality the following powers, rights, authori- 
ties, and jurisdictions, which shall be exercised by the Commissioners by by-law, and the 
Commissioners are hereby empowered to make, alter, and repeal by-laws for any of the 
following purposes, or in relation to matters coming within the classes of subjects next here- 
inafter mentioned, that is to say:— 


(1.) 


(7.) 


(8.) 


For the collection, appropriation, expenditure, management, and accounting 
for the municipal revenue and all money belonging to the municipality. 

For inflicting fines and penalties: 

For enforcing the by-laws of the municipality by the imposition of punishment 
by fine or imprisonment: 

For authorizing appointed officers to enter any property to ascertain whether 
the by-laws of the municipality are obeyed: 

For consolidating the by-laws of the municipality: 

For paying out of the annual revenue to each Commissioner an annual in- 
demnity in respect of his attendance at meetings of the Commissioners and 
committees, not exceeding in the whole the sum of one hundred dollars per 
annum: 

(a.) For accepting, purchasing, taking on lease, and accepting the abandon- 
ment and control of lands, and of rights, privileges, and easements in connection 
therewith, from the Dominion and Provincial Governments, and for entering 
into any agreement relating to the holdings of any such lands: 

(b.) For selling, exchanging, or otherwise disposing of real property owned 
by the municipality, and rights in connection therewith: 

For the acquiring of buildings for any purpose necessary to the exercise of the 
powers hereby conferred: 

For joining and entering into agreements with other municipalities for the 
purchase, erection, maintenance, or management of real property or buildings: 
(a.) For reclaiming, filling up, and converting into land suitable for building 
or other purposes rocky, barren, or waste lands: 

(b.) For planning and laying out in building-sites and arranging any such 
lands as public wharves, parks, squares, gardens, or recreation-grounds: 

For entering upon any real property which may be injuriously affected by the 
exercise of any corporate powers for the purpose of executing any works of 
construction or repair in mitigation of injury done: 

For acquiring and for furnishing, equipping, and maintaining public libraries: 
For establishing and maintaining hospitals, either within or without the limits 
of the municipality: 

For designating a place for the slaughter of animals usually used for food: 
For purchasing and preserving municipal property, including wharves, docks, 
warehouses, and collection of rental for same: 

For acquiring land for the purpose of public parks, pleasure and recreation 
grounds: 

For the exercise of all such powers as are conferred by the “ Provincial Parks 
Act”? upon the Commissioners of any public recreation-ground: 

For preventing the injury or destruction of trees or shrubs: 

For operating public parks and recreation-grounds and collecting rates and 
fees for the use thereof: 

For delegating to a committee any or all of the powers herein conferred upon 
the Commissioners with respect to the maintenance: 

For acquiring and managing cemeteries: 

(a.) For prescribing the material of which the walls and roofs of buildings 
shall be constructed: 

(b.) For requiring that a person before building shall submit the plans for 
the erection to the Building Inspector: 
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(23.) 


(24.) 
(25.) 
(26.) 
(27.) 
(28.) 
(29.) 


(30.) 
(31.) 


(32.) 
(33.) 


(34.) 
(35.) 
(36.) 
(37.) 
(38.) 


(39.) 


(40.) 
(41.) 


(42.) 
(43.) 


(44.) 
(45.) 
(46.) 
(47.) 
(48.) 
(49.) 
(50.) 
(51.) 


(52.) 
(53.) 
(54.) 
(55.) 
(56.) 
(57.) 
(58.) 
(59.) 


(60.) 


(61.) 
(62.) 


(c.) For prohibiting the existence of any condition in any building that is 
a menace to the health or safety of the public: 

(d.) For regulating the location and construction of chimneys, boilers, etc.: 
(e.) For enforcing the cleaning of chimneys and the removal of ashes: 

(f.) For compelling the owners of houses to provide fire-escapes: 

(a.) For compelling owners to have garbage and rubbish taken to a place 
designated for such matter: 

(b.) For removing to a designated place rubbish and establishing a scale of 
charges payable by the owner: 

For establishing, preserving, or stopping up highways: 

For acquiring, opening up, and operating quarries and gravel-pits: 

For constructing and repairing sidewalks upon any highways: 

For caring for trees and shrubs upon a highway: 

For providing for the lighting and watering of streets: 

For regulating the plans and the material of the pavement, roadway, and side- 
walk of highways: 

For establishing a general grade for the streets: 

For marking the boundary-lines and naming all public thoroughfares and for 
altering such names and for the numbering of houses and lots: 

For erecting gates on highways and for the regulation of traffic at such gates: 
For regulating the passage through any highway or bridge of engines of every 
kind: 

For preventing the encumbering or injury of highways: 

For regulating the erection and for preventing the destruction of signboards: 
For licensing gas, electric-light, telephone, and such companies: 

For regulating the poles and wires on pavements: 

For disposing of a public street or highway or any portion thereof in exchange 
for such adjacent or contiguous lands as may be necessary for the improving 
of public streets: 

For compelling owners of private lanes to maintain them and indicate that they 
are not public property: 

For regulating traffic within the municipality: 

For regulating the weight of load which may be carried on vehicles in the 
municipality: 

For regulating extraordinary traffic on highways: 

For authorizing agreements with any person supplying electric light, power, 
telephone service, or water to the inhabitants of the village: 

For regulating of the keeping of wild animals in captivity: 

For regulating the sale of animals: 

For prevention of cruelty to animals, and destruction of incurables: 

For maintenance of pounds and appointment of pound-keepers: 

For fixing the fines to be levied by the pound-keepers: 

For providing enclosures for the safe-keeping of such animals: 

For prohibiting cattle from running at large on any public street or highway: 
For the keeping of dogs and other animals, and defining limits within which 
they may be kept: 

For killine dogs if the fines are not paid within a fixed time: 

For the offering of bounties for the destruction of beasts and birds of prey: 
For establishing and maintaining fire departments: 

For making agreements with other villages for joint fire-protection: 

For appointing and paying firemen and the regulating of fire equipment: 
For regulating people at fires: 

For preventing and regulating the manufacture of combustibles: 

For making regulations for suppressing fires and demolishing adjacent houses 
to prevent fires: 

For regulating the sale, storage, and disposal of combustible matter in and 
through the municipality: 

For regulating the use of fire in combustible places: 

For regulating shows and public exhibitions: 
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(63.) 


(64.) 


(65.) 
(66.) 
(67.) 


(68.) 


(69.) 
(70.) 


(71.) 


(72.) 
(78.) 
(74.) 
(75.) 
(76.) 
(77.) 
(78.) 
(79.) 
(80.) 


(81.) 
(82.) 


(83.) 


(84.) 
(85.) 
(86.) 
(87.) 


(88.) 
(89.) 
(90.) 
(91.) 
(92.) 
(93.) 
(94.) 
(95.) 


(96.) 
(375) 


(98.) 


(99.) 


For licensing, inspecting, and regulating public pool-rooms, billiard-halls, 
skating-rinks, bowling-alleys, dance-halls, and places of amusement, and 
prohibiting the presence of women and girls and of boys of less than eighteen 
years of age: 

(a.) For licensing and regulating automatic vending-machines: 

(b.) For classifying vending-machines as to location and as to character of 
goods sold: 

(c.) For prohibiting use of vending-machines in any particular location: 

(d.) For charging licence fees for the operation of vending-machines: 

(e.) For entering into an agreement with any person authorized to operate 
a vending-machine: 

For regulating and licensing scavengers and chimney-sweeps: 

For appointing scavengers and prescribing their duties: 

For compelling the measuring or weighing of articles of food and fuel sold 
or exposed for sale, and imposing penalties for light weight or short measure- 
ment: 

For compelling bakers and manufacturers of bread sold to label bread with 
weight and name of maker: 

For licensing and inspecting places where bread is made: 

For licensing and regulating eating-houses to provide proper sanitary arrange- 
ments: . 

For granting, refusing, suspending, or cancelling licences to all vehicles, and 
the drivers of licensed vehicles shall carry a distinctive number: 

For regulating horse-racing: 

For governing hawkers: 

For regulating hucksters: 

For regulating and taxing all vehicles which have anything exposed for sale: 
For licensing and regulating wash-houses and laundries: 

For prohibiting, licensing, and regulating tents and woodyards: 

For licensing and regulating travelling dealers in junk and second-hand stores: 
For compelling the registration of lodging-houses and boarding-houses: 

For regulating the construction of houses in which rooms are intended to be 
let or used for lodging purposes: 

For compelling cleanliness and proper ventilation in lodging-houses: 

For the well-ordering and sanitary and hygienic conditions which the owners 
of lodging-houses shall observe: 

For prohibiting the letting of any premises unless the requirements of the 
Commissioners are complied with: 

For providing that the last five clauses shall apply to all kinds of auto camps: 
For the prevention and removal of nuisances: 

For regulating blasting within the municipality: 

For preventing persons to permit unwholesome matter to collect around their 
premises: ’ 

For compelling owners of real property and tenements to remove rubbish: 
For providing, at the expense of the owner, the destruction of weeds, etc.: 
For providing the cutting-down of trees dangerous to the public: 

For compelling the destruction of destructive insects: 

For regulating the repairing of any grounds: 

For regulating the removal of ice and rubbish from roofs and gutters and the 
cleaning of sidewalks in front of premises: 

For raising within the municipality such sum by way of road tax, not exceed- 
ing two dollars per person between the ages of twenty-one and sixty: 

For purchasing, constructing, operating, and maintaining water-power and 
electric power to the inhabitants within the municipality: 

For licensing and classifying gasoline and oil-filling stations and pumps: 
For imposing, levying, and collecting a tax of two dollars per person for the 
maintenance of a public library: 

For obtaining at the time of the annual election the opinion of the electors 
upon any question which affects the municipality: 


For regulating the time after which children shall not be on the streets at 
nightfall without guardianship. 
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DOMINION POLICY AND PROVINCIAL ECONOMY. 


THE TRADE POSITION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


An attempt has been made to develop a reasonably accurate picture of the 
trade position of British Columbia in the Canadian Federation. Information 
with regard to a great part of the trade of British Columbia with the rest of 
Canada, with the British Empire, and with foreign countries is not available 
in detailed form; consequently, it has been necessary to make estimates on the 
basis of information available. The available information is, in the main, 
found in the Canadian Trade Reports, which deal only with Canada as a 
whole, in the reports of the Boards of Harbour Commissioners, statistics of 
railway shipments, reports of the Department of Inland Revenue, reports of 
organizations such as the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, and reports of 
Departments of the Provincial Government, as well as information received 
from private trading houses. The lack of segregated statistics with regard 
to the trade of British Columbia made the preparation of this estimate of trade 
one of extreme difficulty. This difficulty was increased by the lack of uniformity 
in the keeping of statistics which are available, in some cases the information 
being in quantities, and in others in values. It was overcome, however, by 
estimating available values from authoritative scources, and the statistics 
presented are as scientifically accurate as is possible in the circumstances. 

The need for the keeping of more detailed Provincial statistics of trade in 
Canada is evident. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not compile 
statistics of Provincial trade, but merely for the Dominion. This inadequacy 
was pointed out in the case of the Province of Nova Scotia by the Royal Com- 
mission on Maritime Claims, 1926. On page 44 of their Report, they state: 

“We have had brought before us the lack of any comprehensive measurement of 
the trade of the Maritime Provinces with other provinces and with foreign markets. 

We were ourselves disappointed not to be able to pursue investigations on trade matters 

along lines which such statistics would have enabled us to do. We found on enquiry 

at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics that consideration had been given some time ago 
to this very subject but, mainly through lack of organization in the statistics relating 
to certain phases of transportation, it was not possible to proceed with the plans that 


had been formulated. We strongly urge that these difficulties should be overcome, as 
they can be, and that on this phase of internal trade a system of statistics should be 


regularly available from as early a date as possible.” 
Nothing was done as a result of this recommendation, so that we are still with- 


out any comprehensive measurement by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 
the trade of any of the Provinces of Canada with other Provinces or with 
foreign countries. 

British Columbia, at the present time, is hampered by the national policy 
of Canada, which has emphasized the development of manufacturing industries 
in the East at the expense of the primary industries. It is estimated that 
approximately 80 per cent. of the manufactured commodities imported into 
the Province of British Columbia is imported from Eastern Canada, while 
approximately 75 per cent. of our main primary products, apart from agri- 
culture is sold in open competition in the world’s markets. This means that 
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British Columbia has to buy in a protected market and sell in an unprotected 
market or, in other words, to buy in the dearest market and sell in the cheapest. 
In order that there may be a clear appreciation of the estimated trade position 
of British Columbia, a statement of the methods used in making this estimate 


is given. IMPORTS. 


Greater difficulty was met with in securing data in regard to imports than 
in the case of exports. For a certain portion of the imports, information is 
available in the reports of the Vancouver Harbour Commission and of the 
New Westminster Harbour Board. Data are also available for inter-provincial 
shipments of certain commodities such as lumber, coal, and agricultural 
products, but the great bulk of inter-provincial trade is unrecorded. Railway 
statistics, as at present published, provide an index of freight movements. 
Information with regard to other products, such as radio-receiving equipment 
and automobiles, is available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Information with regard to liquor sales has been obtained from the British 
Columbia Liquor Control Board. These constitute the sources of direct 
information. 

To supplement this information, an indirect method of estimating the value 
of other items in our trade has been developed. The estimated value of the 
total retail trade of British Columbia as prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has been used. This statement shows the value of retail trade 
according to the different kinds of establishments such as department stores, 
shoe stores, etc. From these figures is deducted the portion of the retail trade 
which is purely local in character. To do this we have assumed that the general 
relationship as shown in the census of 1931, for example, as between the sale 
of commodities and services rendered, has remained essentially the same since 
that time. Utilizing the 1931 percentage relationships, deductions have been 
made for the sale of foodstuffs, gasoline, lumber, second-hand articles, etc., and 
for service and similar transactions. Items which would be shown in the 
information obtained from the direct data are also deducted. 

By this procedure the retail value of those articles, which are mainly 
imported from points outside the Province but regarding which no direct data 
are available, is obtained. The figure for the retail values of imported articles 
so ascertained is then reduced to wholesale values. Utilizing the information 
with regard to the spread between retail and wholesale prices in various com- 
modities as shown in the Report of the Special Committee on Price Spreads and 
Mass Buying, the retail values are deflated to wholesale values by the appro- 
priate “spreads.” This total value had now to be segregated on the basis 
of the areas of origin of the various commodities. In order to secure a basis 
for this segregation a representative number of retail stores trading in goods 
of every kind affected in the analysis have been consulted by means of a 
questionnaire. These stores were requested to report for the particular year 
in question the percentage of their purchases in British Columbia, in Eastern 
Canada, in the United Kingdom, in other British Empire countries, in the 
United States, and in all other foreign countries, for the individual com- 
modities or grouping of commodities gold by them. An analysis of these 
questionnaires was then made, and an estimate was derived of the probable 
proportion of these commodities imported from the various sources mentioned. 
In 1935 this proportion was found to be as follows: 
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This proportion was then applied to the wholesale values already derived, and 
a final estimate was obtained. The result is naturally an approximation, but 
it is believed that this approximation is sufficiently close to give a reasonably 
accurate picture of the import trade of British Columbia. 


EXPORTS. 


Information with regard to the exports of commodities from British 
Columbia is more definite and direct. The information, however, is given 
mainly in quantities, and it has been necessary in this case to apply reasonable 
domestic prices in order to determine the value of our shipments. These prices 
are based on information taken from “ Prices and Price Indexes,” published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, but in other cases accurate local infor- 
mation with regard to values was obtained from Provincial sources. 

From the Provincial Department of Agriculture information was obtained 
with regard to export of apples and wool. Statistics of coal export were 
obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. From the records of the 
Vancouver Harbour Board and the New Westminster Harbour Commission 
we obtained the water-borne exports for a large number of commodities. From 
the British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, information was obtained with regard to 
shipments of lumber. Receipts of gold and silver bullion at the Royal Mint 
from British Columbia have been recorded as an export to Eastern Canada. 
It is doubtful whether this item should be credited to Eastern Canada as an 
export from British Columbia. If this were deducted the adverse balance 
with Eastern Canada would appear still more serious, the amount credited in 
1935 being $8,731,047. There is, however, an item of base metals shown which 
is not included in Table 180. This would likely include shipments from Trail 
of lead, zinc, etc. There is no information as to what part of this is transhipped 
from Eastern Canada to other countries. The total amount in 1935 was 26,820 
tons, with a probable value of about $1,300,000. It will thus be seen that with 
regard to exports from the Province, indirect estimates have been less necessary 
than in the case of imports. . 

Table 131, compiled on this basis, shows that in the year 1935 approxi- 
mately $66,000,000 worth of goods were imported into British Columbia from 
other Canadian Provinces, and $25,000,000 exported, or a total trade of approxi- 
mately $91,000,000. ' Imports from the British Empire excluding Canada 
amounted to approximately $14,000,000 while exports to British Empire coun- 
tries amounted to approximately $35,000,000, or a total trade of $49,000,000. 
Imports from foreign countries amounted to $15,000,000, and exports to 
$50,000,000, or a total trade of $65,000,000. Table 131 shows an’ approxi- 
mate balance of trade indicating that in 1935 total imports amounted to 
$96,000,000 and total exports to $110,000,000, leaving a favourable balance of 
$14,000,000. Taking the internal trade of British Columbia with other parts 
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TABLE 130. 
TRADE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA WITH OTHER PROVINCES OF CANADA. 


1934. 


WITH EASTERN CANADA. 


WITH THE PRAIRIES. 


TOTAL WITH CANADA. 


Commodities. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
| 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products __ $721,484 $503,083 $3,113,581 $3,820,619 $3,835,065 $4,597,602 (1) 
Animals and Animal Products... 726,108 2,200,477 GZS Sb See ee 6,854,469 2,200,477 
Fibres, Textiles, and Products... POSOUG i) chee es | ee ZOUO Gon eee ees 
Wood and Paper Products.__.___-.---__--.-__.-. 19,908 08,444,965" |e 3,351,187 19,908 7,534,630 (1) 
iron and its Products. _.25 ==. eee 4,765,301 we St alot ee hee ee eee 3 ae ee 4662301 ul) ese 
Non-ferrous Metals and Products... 745,524 6,200,027 ol a ee eee 745,524 6,255,327 
Non-metallic Minerals and Products 403,506 4,138 285,313 274,801 688,819 278,939 
Chemical and Allied Products —.-_... ASO-SO5eH!) eS SIAR eee eee | ee eee £20 S95) |) eee 
Miscellaneous Commodities (chiefly | 
menulactired) tte... Soe eee ALMIGA AGL SN” 222 2e, Sees Wee 2,867,110 41,794,461 2,867,110 
otali, eee tee ee eee $49,626,703 | $12,207,990 $9,527,255 | $10,318,717 | $59,158,958 | $23,734,085 
1985. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products __. $579,928 $367,677 $3,900,665 $3,202,322 | $4,480,593 $3,905,644 (1) 
Animals and Animal Products 774,870 1,948,717 6,655,337 213,700 7,430,207 2,193,847 (1) 
Fibres, Textiles, and Products _....._____- 13,504 BO a ea ene | By tee ge = TS, iAP aR 13,504 fae oe ae eS 
Wood and Paper Products. 2 7 333: 6,926 CSL Se Ce ee eee 3,468,458 6,926 7,318,180 (1) 
Tron and ats Products. 2 = ee 6,413,812 : : Ser ee ee eee ae | eB ee 6,493 SU ee 
Non-ferrous Metals and Products... 807,809 | 8,756,624 | re ee 807,809 8,756,624 
Non-metallic Minerals and Products... 355,817 28,164 | 472,247 236,682 828,064 264,969 (1) 
Chemical and Allied Products... LOS Ad Di ee ee sae es eee eee 324,308 193,443 324,308 
Miscellaneous Commodities (chiefly | 
mangcactured) sre. ss wes ee ee Ab 818/030) i (fe ee ee ee 2,635,212 45,818,030 2,635,212 
"Portela :.co Sige Bia topes 8 aes Rae’ $54,964,139 | $13,884,024 | $11,028,249 | $10,080,682 | $65,992,388 | $25,398,784 


(1) Totals include a small proportion that could not be segregated by provinces. 


of Canada, imports amounted to 
an approximate adverse balance of $41,000,000. 
character of the trade of British 
the Province is mainly in two distinct markets: 


(1.) External, subject to all factors of world competition and world 


$66,000,000, exports to $25,000,000, leaving 
These figures indicate the 
Columbia, showing clearly that the trade of 


conditions generally; and 


(2.) Internal, subject to the effects of the national trade and tariff, 
and monetary, policy of Canada; that is, British Columbia buys 
in a protected market and sells in an unprotected market. 


THE TERMS OF TRADE. 


Having secured a reasonable picture of the trade position of British 
Columbia, an attempt was then made to estimate the economic effect on the 
people of this Province of the trade situation. In order to do this, a study was 
made of the real terms of trade of British Columbia in its two markets, internal 
and external, that is, an evaluation was made on the basis of barter or real 
exchange of goods for goods or values for values. This analysis is particularly 
important to an understanding of the position of British Columbia, because it 
is with the dollars secured from its foreign trade that British Columbia pays for 
the goods imported from Eastern Canada. The real effort employed and work 
done by the people of British Columbia in securing these dollars must be 
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measured against the real values obtained from Eastern Canada. A study of 
this exchange of values indicates that the people of British Columbia lose 
because of the trading situation in which this Province is placed by the national 
policy. 

This situation not only causes an immediate loss to the people of British 
Columbia, but has an indirect effect on the economic activity of the Province. 
Internal adjustments have to be made to meet the unequal situation which tends 
to restrict economic enterprise. The situation becomes very clear in a period 
of falling prices. In contrast to the behaviour of British Columbia export 
prices, the manufactured commodities of Eastern Canada tend to resist falling 
prices. There are several factors which make this resistance possible, but the 
dominating factor is that these products are sold largely on the protected home 
market and therefore are not directly exposed to the pressure of world compe- 
tition. This makes possible a degree of control of production, and consequently 
of prices, which is impossible to British Columbia exporters. 

This study of the terms of trade between Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia was designed to show the effect which this trade situation has had 
on the relative purchasing power of the people of British Columbia. As the 
main trade of British Columbia with Eastern Canada is with the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, these Provinces were taken as the basis of comparison. 
The position in which British Columbia finds itself is that in order to secure 
purchasing power with which to purchase goods from Eastern Canada its 
products must be sold to other countries. Consequently, factors entirely outside 
the national policy of Canada affect the purchasing power of British Columbia. 
The objective in this study has been as far as possible to measure the effect of 
these external factors on this purchasing power of British Columbia. To do 
this it was necessary to bring the trade position of British Columbia into a 
direct barter relation with the trade position of Ontario and Quebec, from which 
British Columbia purchases the major portion of its consumption of manu- 
factured goods and which constitute a definite and different economic area, by 
establishing comparable indexes of prices for British Columbia and for Ontario 
and Quebec. 

In order to show the variations between the prices received by British 
Columbia for its exports and the prices paid by British Columbia for Eastern 
Canadian manufactures, two weighted indexes were prepared, one representing 
twenty-one principal British Columbia exports, the other representing eighteen 
principal products imported into British Columbia from Eastern Canada. 
These indexes cover the price variations over the period 1926-1935. Further 
to these price indexes, a terms of trade index was prepared by deriving the 
percentage which the index of export prices was of the index of import prices. 

In the absence of reliable and comparable export price statistics, it was 
necessary to devise a uniform method of establishing export prices. It was 
decided to compute average prices from information given by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in the “ Trade of Canada.” For instance, in the case of 
fresh salmon, a British Columbia export, an average price could be established 
sufficiently accurately for our purposes by dividing the value of Canada’s export 
of salmon by the quantity. However, in certain cases, such as apples, total 
value would include the exports of Nova Scotia and the computed prices would 
not he entirely British Columbia export prices. It was, however, the only 
practical method ensuring uniformity of data. The twenty-one commodities, 
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given in the list below, were selected and prices for each of these products were 
computed over the period 1926 to 1935. The index, developed for simplicity, 
was a weighted aggregate using a computed 1926 monthly average as the base: 


Fresh apples Wood shingles 
Fresh halibut Pulp-wood 

Fresh salmon Wood-pulp 

Canned salmon Newsprint 

Pickled salmon Copper ore 
Condensed milk Copper blister 

Cedar logs Lead in pigs 
Douglas fir logs Silver in pigs 
Hemlock logs Zine spelter 

Douglas fir, planks, boards Ammonium sulphate 


Douglas fir, square timber 


Each commodity was assigned a suitable weight. The weights were based on 
the annual volume of British Columbia production exported in each year 
1926 to 1935 for each commodity. Table 133 shows the physical quantities 


used as weights. 
TABLE 138. 


WEIGHTS FOR THE EXPORT PRICE INDEX. 
(BASED ON ANNUAL VOLUME OF BRITISH COLUMBIA’S PRODUCTION EXPORTED.) 
(In tens of thousands.) 


| 
Commodity. Unit. 1926. 1827. 1928. 1929. 1930. Osa. 1932. | 1933. 1934. 1935. 
_ z age) 

mreshrappless te ee 2 bbl. igen 60.8 91.6 74.0 97.3 USO M PUZSe20 ol OO OrOm lei Aes 
Mei but ee ee ewt. teal Bis 4.4 4.9 3.6 3.8 1.4 4.2 4.3 5.3 
Fresh and frozen salmon... ewt 7.8 7.8 8.4 6.9 9.4 9.8 8.5 dts) 10.8 12.0 
Cannedisalmon= ==) || sewt: 59.8 54.9 64.3 60.5 45.7 41.0 37.6 46.0 39.2 50.8 
Pickled salmon 2:3 2.4 2.4 2.3 2:2 Mer 1.5 eet Dieilh | 2.9 
Condensed milk Vaepe alee 2a 1.8 2.5 4.0 4A) 4.7 6.2 7.2 
Cedavilog si nase ie. a ey aN 18.1 14.3 16.6 10.9 5.5 6.1 6.9 7.5 Bey vant 
Douglas fir logs | ML ft. 9.4 | 16.0 |) 10.9)|, 147 | 13.8} 18:64) 10.0.) 17.6 | “1601| 28.7 
Hemlock logs os, irene. Saat M. ft OS} 4.0 3.6 3.2 reat 4.2 | 1.6 a 2.8 4.3 
Douglas firplanks..- 5.2 M. ft. 54.5 56.1 48.9 54.6 59.0 38.6 24.3 39.3 54.8 62.5 
Douglas fir, square timber ____ | M. ft. wah ee 11.9 17.0 19.2 14.8 12.0 10 12.0 12.0 9.0 
Woodishinglesi\(1) 2. M. 186.9 | 149.6 | 157.3 | 181.1 95.1 75.6 94.0 | 104.9 | 157.2 | 357.8 
Piulp=wo00derss we cord 1.6 2.0 raed 2.4 1:9 1.3 1.6 2.0 1.9 1.6 
Wood-pulp.....- é ewt. RSet |) LOZ be LOOns 81.3 | 113.8 122.9 64.6 | 112.9 | 152.7 144.5 
INGWSDEINTC) ewt. 283.1 | 342.4 | 360.8 | 321.6 | 359.9 848.1 | 328.1 | 379.4 | 427.8 | 419.4 
COppenrioTre sane sees ewt. 46.8 42.0 34.5 30.7 25.1 29.4 26.0 30.1) 65.3 76.6 
Coppermblistenzs = = se) sles ewt. 81.5 31.3 47.3 52.4 49.5 22a 14.0 | 12.8f 
Mean pigs 2.22... =e eee ee ewt. 202.5 | 239.4 | 255.4 | 228.4 | 2056.4 216.4 | 214.0 | 284.3 | 283.2 | 282.9 
Silverintore = oe OZ. 589.0 | 544.5 | 681.6 | 705.8 | 847.3 401.7 | 348.8 | 336.2 | 175.4 | 186.4 
WATOVSDOILOT case ee nd ewt. 96:0 | LIZ 4g 27.2 135.1 151.0 238.0 | L75-3) | 17885 | 237.9) 270.9 
Ammonium sulphate _................|. ewt. 32.8 33.9 27.3 49.0 24.0 11.3 77.5 | 124.8 | 115.4 90.1 


(1) From 1926-1933 only total wood shingles available—75% was taken as British Columbia’s share of foreign 
export. For 1934-1935 red cedar shingles export available—total is taken as exported from British Columbia. 
(2) Newsprint paper: Export from British Columbia not available. Production in British Columbia obtained 


and only 80% is taken as foreign export. 
SOURCES: Canada: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada. 


Canada: Census of Industry: Pulp and Paper Industry. 
British Columbia: Department of Lands: Report of the Forest Branch. 
British Columbia: Department of Agriculture: Agriculture Statistics, 1926 to 1935, inclusive. 
In constructing the price index of the principal products imported into 
British Columbia from Eastern Canada, wholesale price relatives compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics with 1926 equal to 100 were used. The 


following eighteen commodities were taken as representative: 
281 


Rubber and its products Wire 


Tobacco Pottery 
Leather manufactured (boots Salt 
and shoes) Asbestos 
Cotton fabrics Paint materials 
Silk hosiery Drugs and pharmaceutical 
Artificial silk and its products chemicals 
Wool hosiery and knit goods Rolling-mill products 
Silk fabrics Wool blankets 
Hardware Matches 


The eighteen price relatives included for the most part all the principal products 
imported into British Columbia from Eastern Canada. Each price relative 
was assigned a weight based on the value of British Columbia’s consumption 
of these commodities imported from Ontario and Quebec. Gross production 
values less exports to foreign countries were taken as a total value of these 
commodities consumed in Canada, and British Columbia was assigned a share 
of this consumption on a per capita basis for each of the years 1926 to 1935 
inclusive. Table 134 shows the weights used in the import price index. This 
index is weighted on the basis of values, and takes into consideration the 
relative importance of each commodity price from year to year. 

The Export Price Index, Import Price Index, and resulting Barter Terms 
of Trade Index is shown in Table 135. Chart III. indicates graphically the 
position of British Columbia, showing that this Province has been in a position 


CHART III. 


INDEX OF THE BARTER TERMS OF TRADE BETWEEN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AND THE PROVINCES OF ONTARIO AND QUEBEC (EASTERN CANADA). 
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TABLE 135. 


EXPORT PRICE INDEX, IMPORT PRICE INDEX, AND THE BARTER TERMS OF 
TRADE BETWEEN EASTERN CANADA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1926-1935. 


(1926=100.) 
Year. Export Index. Import Index. stg Pot oe 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
89.20 93.76 95.14 
87.68 91.55 96.02 
91.18 | 91.13 100.05 
78.77 | 85.07 92.59 
60.87 77.06 78.99 
53.87 74.76 72.07 
52.42 73.40 71.42 
57.42 73.96 77.64 
61.96 R218 85.90 


of disadvantage during the period over which these calculations were made. 
An attempt was made to push this analysis farther back and to include a 
longer period of time. Because of the impossibility of securing comparable 
data these studies had to be separate, but the results would indicate that this 
situation has prevailed at least since before the Great War, with the exception 
of the years 1915 and 1916, when, owing to war conditions British Columbia 
was receiving a high price for her exports. 

Further to this study an attempt was made to estimate the economic effects 
of this situation on British Columbia. In order to do this the volume of trade 
was studied, and an index of railway freight unloadings was developed as the 
only material available to determine this. An index of actual tonnage based 
on the summary of monthly traffic reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was prepared (Table 136). 

Chart IV. shows the relation of the railway tonnage as a measurement of 
the volume of trade to the terms of trade between British Columbia and Eastern 
Canada, 1926 to 1935. 

As far as possible the commodities included in the index of railway freight 


unloadings were restricted to Eastern Canadian products, as the following list 
will show: 


Iron, pig, and bloom Rails and fastenings 

Iron and steel (bar, sheet, Casings, machinery and boilers 
structural, pipe) Agricultural implements and 

Automobiles, auto-trucks, and vehicles other than autos 
auto-parts Furniture 

Liquid beverages Canned goods (except meats) 

Other manufactures and mis- Metrehandise (all L.Gd.. 
cellaneous freight) 


The significant features of the trade of British Columbia with Eastern Canada 
as revealed from this analysis are illustrated by the comparison of the move- 
ment of these two indexes. 

As British Columbia is to such a large extent dependent on foreign export 
trade, it was assumed that there would likely be a definite relationship between 
the trend of general economic activity in the Province and the trend of foreign 
trade. To determine the validity of this assumption an index of economic 
activity in British Columbia was constructed, using three factors: 
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TABLE 136. 


INDEX OF RAILWAY FREIGHT UNLOADINGS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(5-year Average, 1923-27=100.) 
Index of Freight i 
vedi Ae ce! Year. aera 
NS YD: =. = Nase ieee ie aaa ran nee 100.00 119 82 eter Vem Soir, re Nee ie ee a 57.10 
TOD eee ee ee ek ee 100.21 SEES SAM OU 2 bck ht ote oe rd 64.68 
ee EN | eae ee ee ee 112.68 1OSda ot ao. ees Ava AA Lt bs 76.93 
ROE adc Es SI ae eee 117.07 SIGE tei ies Ba ey aa ee ce 81.168 
TORTIE Sa i te ee ee es 99.08 LOG eee ee en er 1 ee ee 92.288 
TGS Ura rR LP Be 82.17 Uh Aeon Se RE ce a eT ary i aes 
CHART IV. 


THE RELATION OF RAILWAY TONNAGE AS A MEASUREMENT OF THE VOLUME 
OF TRADE TO THE BARTER TERMS OF TRADE BETWEEN BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA AND EASTERN CANADA. 


L OP Oa IED. 


PERCENT 
/30 


ve LEGEND 


— /ndex of Barter Terms of Trade 
Between British Columbia and 
/10 . : Eastern Canada 
----- Index of Railway Tonnage 
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1. Employment, using the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of 
employment in British Columbia, 1926 being the base year; 
2. Bank debits to individual accounts in British Columbia; 
3 Index of car-loadings for the Western Division, 1926=-100, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
These factors were weighted, on the basis of their importance as follows: 
employment, 1; bank debits, 2; car-loadings, 1. The results obtained from 
this analysis are shown in Chart V. From this it is clear that economic 
activity in British Columbia is in a very large measure influenced by export 
conditions. ; 
In order to make a comparison with Ontario and Quebec, which constitute 
a definite economic area different in character from British Columbia, a similar 
analysis of the economic activity of this area was made. A price index was 
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constructed covering the principal commodities exported from this area and 
sold on world markets. (See Table 137.) Export price indexes were taken 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1926 being the base year. In Chart 


CHART V. 


THE RELATION OF THE TREND OF FOREIGN TRADE AS MEASURED BY AN 
INDEX OF PRICES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA PRODUCTS EXPORTED FROM 
CANADA, TO THE TREND OF GENERAL ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 1926 TO 19385. 


PER CENT, 
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% Index of Prices of British 
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TABLE 187. 


PRICE INDEX OF CERTAIN PRINCIPAL EASTERN CANADA PRODUCTS 
EXPORTED FROM CANADA, 1926-1935. 


EXPORT PRICE INDEXES. 
Fully and Chiefly 


Manufactured Articles of { | 
1926. | 1927. | 1928. 1929. | 1930. | 1981. 1932. | 1983. ; 1934. | 1935. 
Origin: 

Farm Sean ae Oe oe ane. 100 96.9 93.9 90.7 84.0 69.5 67.1 | 71.3 73.9 T2.9 
Animal... eee ee sow 100) 95.8 97.7 98.5 89.4 71.6 61.1 62.5 69.8 70.0 
Forest... eee — 100 99.5 97.9 87.8 86.4 18.7 68.9 | 58.5 56.2 59.2 
Mineral poe es Wee 100 | 94.6 91.8 92.8 90.3 85.1 84.9 84.9 86.0 84.9 
Totals f 2d 400 | 886.8 | 381.3 369.8 | 350.1 | 304.9 282.0 | 277.2) '| 285.9 | 287.0 

Index (Yearly Average)... | 100 96.7 95.3 92.5 87.5 | 76.2 70.5 69.3 71.5 71.8 


SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1926-1935, ‘‘ Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1935.” 


VI. the index of export prices from this area, also an index of economic 
activity, are shown, together with the price index of British Columbia imports 
from this area (Table 138). This shows the relation between the export 
market situation in Ontario and Quebec, and the economic activity in those Prov- 
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inces. In contrast to British Columbia there is no visible relationship between 
export prices and economic activity. The reason is that in this particular 
economic area other factors are more important in relation to economic activity 
than export prices. The main factor is the large protected internal market 
which is enjoyed by Ontario and Quebec. 


CHART VI. 


THE RELATION OF THE INDEX OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN EASTERN CANADA 
TO THE PRICE INDEX OF EASTERN CANADA EXPORTS TO BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA AND TO THE PRICE INDEX OF EASTERN CANADA EXPORTS TO 
WORLD MARKETS. 


PER CENT 1926 70/935 
(50 
/40 
1/30 
120 
1/0 
/00 
90 
80 BEGEIND 
----~/ndex of Economic Activity 
70 in Eastern Canada 
Price Index of Eastern 
60 Cadnana Exports fo 6c 
---.-. Price Index of Eastern Canada 
Exports to World Markets 
5d 


1926 YEP2Yf 1928 UBBE! /930 WVEY) 1932 1/933 Er a ee) 


In Chart VII. a comparison is made between the economic activity in 
British Columbia and in Ontario and Quebec, the economic activity in British 
Columbia being expressed as a percentage of economic activity in Ontario and 
Quebec. From 1927 to 1935 British Columbia has never once regained its 
position relative to Eastern Canada. For statistical reasons it has been neces- 
sary to assume that in 1926 the terms of trade between British Columbia and 
Eastern Canada were equal. It is certain, however, that even in 1926 British 
Columbia was in an unfavourable position, so that the actual position of 
British Columbia has been, and is, more unfavourable than that actually shown 
in these Charts. 

Under the present trade policy of Canada, British Columbia tends to have 
an unfavourable barter position with Eastern Canada. Regardless of the pres- 
ent roundabout method by which British Columbia’s purchases in Eastern 
Canada are financed, ultimately the people of British Columbia exchange their 
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CHART VII. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AS A PERCENTAGE ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY IN EASTERN CANADA. 


er: 1926 To 1/935 
//O 
/O5 
/00 
95 
90 
C2 
80 
1926 1927 1928 1929 /930 /93/ 1/932 1/933 1/934 (935 
TABLE 188. 
A COMPARISON OF THE INDEX OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AND EASTERN CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1926-1935, INCLUSIVE. 
me Beonermatan 7 | Beononalc Activity "Sn BG ae Per 
Columbia. Canada. Activity nC 
Ee 2 pierce ne 2 oie er Aire eee - es ee fan : 100.14 100.00 100.13 
URC (SE Sea Seen St 2 ee abil, Ce a Nae Yl 103.55 117.81 | 87.89 
1923 eet" 2 eT ee oe eee oe eer 120.41 134.78 89.34 
5S aie ie a ee te” ee ke 3 Ne naan 136.61 146.01 93.56 
1) ee eee ee. 1 ee 114.89 122.91 93.47 
PORTe alo , ete eee eee Es a ee 89.46 99.73 89.65 
UR Cy a oe i Fe ket 2 76.46 | 81.08 94.30 
SO eet ls Se, 74.14 85.54 86.67 
1934 aan Seleiomat fail ey: 5 Ee 2 AY 82.39 97.67 84.35 
1935 ee 2 ee 86.10 94.29 91.31 


fish, lumber, minerals, fruits, ete., for boots, clothes, furniture, automobiles, 
machinery, etc., purchased from Eastern Canada. The unfavourable trade 
position leads to a curtailment of purchases in Eastern Canada. In addition, 
the decline in economic activity in British Columbia, consequent upon diminish- 
ing export values, has placed a strain upon the economy of British Columbia. 
All overhead charges, such as public, business, and private debts, have become 
proportionately harder to carry. Additional burdens have been placed on the 
government in taking care of the increased number of unemployed. All fixed 
charges of any nature whatsoever have become harder to bear. 

The disadvantageous trade position of British Columbia is not the result 
of the depression. It has been demonstrated that it existed before the depres- 
sion, and it is indicated that it has prevailed over a long period of time. Nor 
is it due to the relatively greater fall in the prices of primary products during 
the depression as compared with manufactured products. This latter is a 
Separate phenomenon, and undoubtedly has been a factor in increasing the 
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economic difficulties of this Province. The disadvantage, however, based on 
the terms of trade, has existed regardless of the relative movement of prices of 
different commodities. It is based essentially on the fact that British Columbia 
trades in two markets which are different in character, one protected and the 
other unprotected. The disadvantage exists regardless of other factors affect- 
ing the prices of individual commodities and is due to the national trade and 
tariff policy of Canada. In other words, the people of British Columbia have 
to exert greater effort and do more work in order to create exchange values to 
pay for manufactured goods from Eastern Canada than would be the case if 
they were free to purchase these goods in the markets in which they sell. 


It may also be pointed out that by the favourable balance of trade of the 
Province with foreign countries producers in British Columbia are creating 
foreign exchange under disadvantageous conditions, which becomes available 
to Canada as a whole in meeting its foreign obligations. 


Another result of the national policy is that there is a tendency for the 
head offices of large business and financial institutions to be located in Eastern 
Canadian centres. There may have been natural reasons for this in the earlier 
development of Canada, but the influence of tariff policy has been to perpetuate 
this concentration. This means that profits earned in British Columbia flow 
to the East, and circulating there, create additional employment. Additional 
direct employment is given in these offices themselves. In this way the people 
of British Columbia are creating employment for residents of Ontario and 
Quebec. 


THE ARTIFICIAL AND ARBITRARY COSTS OF TRANSPORTATION. 


One of the most important indirect effects of the national policy has been 
that on the movement of commodities within the Dominion. Because of the 
tariff British Columbia consumers found their cheapest source of supply to be 
in Eastern Canada; consequently, there is a commodity movement of relatively 
high value westward which may proceed by rail or by water. These manu- 
factured commodities, since they are of relatively high value, can and do bear 
relatively high freight rates. On the other hand, Eastern Canada draws from 
British Columbia for certain of its requirements for lumber, canned salmon, 
and other primary and semi-manufactured products. The commodities supplied 
by British Columbia are of relatively low value and can bear relatively low 
freight rates. This general situation is true whether the goods move by rail 
or by water. 

Statistics of railway tonnage originating and terminating in British Co- 
lumbia must be used with care. Table 139 shows consistently in the period 
1927-1936 a net inward movement of goods into British Columbia. These 
fizures, however, do not give a true picture of the situation, as a study of column 
4 in this table will show. A considerable part of the tonnage shown as termi- 
nating in British Columbia is actually the tonnage of grain passing through to 
be delivered to foreign countries. 

In Table 140 a comparision is made of the water-borne movement at the 
Ports of Vancouver and New Westminster during the years 1927 to 1936. 
Through these two ports the great bulk of British Columbia’s foreign trade 
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moves.! The table compares the total deep-sea tonnage moving inward with 
the tonnage moving outward and indicates that there has been an average net 
outward movement of 2,264,414 tons. Local coastwise shipping has been ex- 
cluded from this table. This indicates a considerable volume of shipping 
entering British Columbia ports in ballast. The commodities exported from 
British Columbia in these ships must bear the total two-way cost. In this we 
have another instance of a disadvantage to British Columbia through buying 
in an internal market and selling in an external one. If British Columbia 
consumers bought in the markets in which they sell they would be able to secure 
more favourable freight rates on their exports. 


TABLE 139. 


RAILWAY REVENUE FREIGHT TONNAGE ORIGINATING AND TERMINATING 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1927 TO 1936. 


(In tons.) 
5 he 2. 3. 4, 

Wheat, Oats, 

Year. Total Freight Total Freight Net Inward B bey ig Ponce 

Originated in Terminated in Movement Into Walixercdito 
British British British Foreign 

Columbia. Columbia. Columbia. Connections: 

Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
5 ED Ay Sie Seine ieee Mai pS a pe ae at 7,194,577 7,852,996 658,419 1,521,984 
v1 1, ae ae a eS RN = SAE SRO RN ae ce 7,810,077 10,130,488 2,820,411 8,447,813 
LODO: Gee er et 7,836,649 9,326,846 1,490,197 2,519,544 
ORO Seria ee i ee ee 6,161,192 7,370,747 1,209,555 2,160,105 
TOS ed, oe Ee A rd ok a 4,337,882 6,004,864 1,666,982 2,282,351 
I De oe ei PE Eee Lea ee 3,350,424 5,983,214 2,632,790 3,223,666 
POSS sts See! SRELEE co ee eee ee: 3,402,547 5,210,539 1,807,992 2,249,816 
jf ee ee ewe = ae ereee eee eee e = 4,126,982 5,274,627 1,147,645 1,758,398 
EOS bie. ee eae ee ee et ieee 4,122,057 5,311,916 1,189,859 1,622,595 
ROR G Rae Fe SE oe 828s ES ee cee rae. 4,336,212 5,718,659 1,382,447 1,805,465 
Average Net Inward Movement, 10 years. = 1,550;429 


SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “‘ Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Reports,’ 1928-1936. 


(1) In the calendar year 1936 the foreign trade through the principal British Columbia 
ports was reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to be as follows: 


Exports. Imports. 

Ea one 12) (o geoandh eds Le ee Le ae Oe Se SNR! BS $8,548,210 $123,860 
Blew UW eatin en: oi on os 389,208,275 2,416,783 
Prince: Rapatt.c. Feat by yall an ly, 4,377,792 663,063 
Mamocuver hi ct od ies rede FEE lal 97,597,074 45,453,857 
Wietoriae~ 1 sine. oe he oir als Dive 4 3,719,504 5,176,257 
AL ODAL ALL Gre pee on) lh gee $157,564,668 $54,248,568 

Total, Vancouver and New Westminster. $136,805,349 $47,870,640 


SOURCE: Canada: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “ Trade of Canada,” Calendar Year 
1936. 
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{ TABLE 140. 


DEEP SEA WATER-BORNE TONNAGE ORIGINATING AND TERMINATING AT 
THE PORTS OF VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER. 


(Includes Foreign Coastwise Shipping but not Local Coastwise Shipping.) (1) 


Year. Tonnage Inward. | Tonnage Outward. Oued 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

EAT 3 Oh” LO WS Le SR ee oe es ee eS ee ee) 1,347,011 3,052,977 1,705,966 
TRDPASS an Stee TUE Toot ae Rn ee a Se Oita I Me 1,351,063 4,769,451 3,418,388 
ME ek kc e Oe  ES e ee e, 1,778,136 4,037,618 2,264,482 
HIG) <5 () Coma nee ee EEO  MLOOS_PUE ee BAAS SS 1,606,234 3,278,301 1,672,067 
AiG) Bs meena meh LYSE. 258 EE ee Ae ig a ld 1,401,979 3,378,014 1,976,035 
BO) 2 emer ninmees bah oie: xi Pee rn od eo 1,306,344 4,263,922 2,957,578 
TAGES sete oe a a ee le Ga ae 1,209,281 3,581,600 2,372,319 
9S AICI rin rR ee © eso peer a 1,419,690 3,427,371 2,007,681 
Op 5 eee eee ese ee wees eee 1,400,577 3,253,899 1,853,322 
UR BYOR sso et 2: Sis eee oe Oe RAE NS. OR PEl RIES SEL ae 1,757,230 4,173,531 2,416,301 

DNS SIRAS™ ISS OM OW brates MU Kongcrentss ater aD QC P uc eee IS oR Ran phos he ee es Se ee de ees 2,264,414 


(1) ‘‘ Local Coastwise’’ includes vessels trading in British Columbia waters only. 
“ Foreign Coastwise ”’ includes all vessels trading in Puget Sound and Alaska. 
“Deep Sea” includes all vessels trading outside of Cape Flattery. 


SOURCE: Vancouver Harbour Commission, Annual Reports. 
New Westminster Harbour Commission, Annual Reports. 


In this submission the problem is presented in three sections. In Section 
one is discussed certain aspects of the railway rate structure dealing in par- 
ticular with the contention that rates established on the principle of charging 
what the traffic will bear, do under the circumstances impose an undue burden 
on British Columbia consumers. In Section two is discussed the effect of the 
intercoastal water competition, with special reference to the contention dealt 
with in section one. In Section three is discussed the general effect of the 
National Policy on the ocean freight rates which British Columbia exporters 
are obliged to pay. 


TRAFFIC MOVING BETWEEN EASTERN CANADA AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


British Columbia, because of its geographic position, might reasonably be 
expected to pay more in freight charges on goods imported from Ontario and 
Quebec than those Provinces more closely situated. However, the railway 
freight rate structure places an additional burden over and above that of geo- 
graphy on consumers situated in British Columbia. 

There can be little doubt that freight rates must be borne ultimately by 
the consumers, although it may be extremely difficult to show specifically the 
freight proportion in the retail price of any particular commodity. In bearing 
the freight charge, the consumer is also paying the several accumulated freight 
charges which have been incurred in production. Professor W. T. Jackman 
describes this cumulative effect in these words: 

“ But while transportation costs may seem to be insignificant in the prices charged 
for high-grade manufactures, yet the influence of the freight rates upon the raw 


materials of industry has frequently been increased by several successive additions as 
the product passes from stage to stage. For example, the furniture manufacturing 
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company pays the inbound freight on its lumber and other products, and upon that 
freight charge and other manufacturing costs it figures its profit in the selling of the 
product. The wholesaler makes it the basis of another addition and the retailer in like 
manner adds a third profit. So that, while the amount of the freight rate does not 
appear in the selling price to the ultimate consumer, there have usually been several 
profit additions based upon it, and to that extent the freight rate originally paid has 
been magnified in the final price.’”? 

Moreover, it is generally accepted that a vital factor in setting railway 
rates is charging what the traffic will bear. Here again Professor Jackman’s 
words admirably express the underlying theory of this rate-making principle: 

“Tf the cost of service were the most prominent element in the determination of 
rates many of the most important articles or commodities would not be able to move 
more than a few miles from the places of production . . . It costs as much to trans- 
port a ton of textiles (cottons, woollens, or silks) as a ton of stone or cement; but if 
the latter had to pay according to the cost of service they would not move very far from 
the quarry or the manufacturing plant, while if the former were charged upon that basis 
the cost of movement would be an almost imperceptible addition to the price of the 
product. Instead of making rates on this basis, which would hinder the movement of 
commodities, rates have been made according to what the traffic can bear and the com- 
modities of high value in proportion to bulk or weight will be charged a rate which is 
much higher, but which they can stand because of their greater value . . . The rail- 
way company establishes a rate which will move the traffic; the higher-class traffic will 
pay the more because it can bear the heavier charge, and the lower-class traffie because 
of its lower value will have the burden adjusted accordingly. It would be impossible for 
a railway to carry on its service on the basis of rates made in response to the necessities 
of the lower-grade commodities; for if all traffic paid merely the out-of-pocket expense 
entailed in connection with its movements, and a small amount to go towards the 
payment of the constant operating expenses and the fixed charges, there would not be 
enough revenue to meet all its requirements . . . In this way, to the extent to which 
the low-grade commodities fall short of paying their full proportion of the cost the high- 
grade commodities will make it up.’’3 


British Columbia’s shipments to Eastern Canada are of the type that 
require relatively low-freight rates to move them. On the other hand, British 
Columbia’s imports are of a type that can and do bear a relatively high-freight 
charge. Therefore, consumers in other parts of Canada pay the relatively low- 
freight charges on shipments from British Columbia, but British Columbia 
consumers must pay the relatively high-freight charges on imports from 
Kastern Canada. 


It was found practicable to study only the railway rates between Vancouver 
and Toronto. Both of these cities are railway distributing centres, and both 
enjoy the lowest transcontinental rates. It was held that any rate condition 
established for Vancouver might be assumed to be British Columbia’s most 
favourable position, since all other points, whether more distant (Nanaimo, 
Powell River, etc.) or nearer (intermediate points such as Kamloops, Nelson, 
etc.) do not possess the same advantages. 


(2) Jackman, W.T.: “Economics of Transportation,” University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, 1926, p. 599. 


(3) Ibid., pp. 116, 117. 

(4) Professor Jackman states a similar viewpoint, “not less than 85 to 90 per cent. of 
the eastbound movement from British Columbia goes on commodity rates, including such 
articles as lumber, shingles, and other forest products; fish, canned, fresh, or pickled; canned 


fruits and vegetables; rice, sugar, ete. In consequence the class rates are of very little 
importance to and from the Coast . . .” (p. 582). 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE CANADIAN RAILWAY 
ps RATE STRUCTURE. 


It was assumed that railway traffic going in either direction, eastwards or 
westwards, would tend to move by the cheapest channel, and an exhaustive 
study was accordingly made of “ commodity ” rates both carload and less-than- 
carload (L.C.L.). Using Canadian Freight Association tariffs I-G and 101-E, 
frequency distributions were prepared for: 


(a) Traffic moving on “Carload” rates from 


OPOntGe tO Vv anCOUVCl= tee eee eee Table 141 
(6) Traffic moving on “L.C.L.” rates from Tor- 

ONCOL On V ANCOUY Clic. oer ree ee aie are Table 142 
(c) Traffic moving on “Carload” rates from 

Vancouver 10; POrOnlLoOe at ete tee ee Table 143 
(d) Traffic moving on “ L.C.L.” rates from Van- 

COUVEr 10 1 COLON TO meas A ese eee be Table 144 


In Table 141 it will be seen that there is a tendency for carload rates on 
traffic moving west from Toronto to Vancouver to concentrate between $.85 
and $2.10 per hundred pounds, with an actual mode (point of greatest concen- 
tration) at $1.475. The mid-point, or middle rate (the median) was, however, 
computed to be $1.549 so that rates lying between $1.45 and $1.55 may be 
considered representative.® 

TABLE 141. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY FREIGHT “COMMODITY” CARLOAD RATES ON 
TRAFFIC MOVING WEST FROM TORONTO TO VANCOUVER, AS GIVEN IN 
CANADIAN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TARIFF No. 1-G. 


(Last Supplement included, dated August 23rd, 1987.) 


MINIMUM CARLOADS (IN THOUSANDS OF POUNDS). 


Rates 
ncamiae one) 10.}12.)14./15./16./17.)18.}20. | 22.|24./26. a7ldo. 3640, 50.|54./60./70./80.|100 Rae Total. 
16) bp leg Tk et ies Pees a) eee ee ee eaten See Senate ee eae es af uf 
SOO Ome eee Sere ee aos een Os ae eae a ate 1 1 
60— .845 el ~ Ss tL a ee ee DA ees ete 18 
SO 109 Ges Ss Se Peet Pe eel cls 7 Ma hed aca in 2) feged ieee (Poe 35 
1.10-1.345 =|) alll’ ai 3] 3/16] 3] - Uy Alea 28 
1.385-1.595___ eee pe tee 24) Sh LO" 1 9) aa 44 
BG OSI SABE. Sees pees Ne 2) eee | ard ES ik) ih iT Bed SP ee fe “3 1 24 
ABR 20 Oba we we eg 1 20)! — A oo |e 1 37 
AU AOS YONG ncn Sas at 8 eran 1 1 Bee eee tee PAV ES) Wa 13 
VIS ATV ALY iyo ta oe en ON Whe 2 3| _ SP 2) ese 11 
D6 0 =O: BAD ieee eee 1 al ue ON eee. 5 
Desh — 8 OO Dee ee 1 2 YY ee Bete 6 
SR DER R77 lie aa eae seer 2 axa Dy) 
3: 85H616 00 e 2 ies Se A 1} 2 1 1 5 
S60 = 3,54 0s were ee Ze = me . 
236) Sak GT ie oS Cai eee ae S 1 sie (kB : 
APY ORANG AG re Mme ee 1 ekalllie Pe 
Ae SO-4.B OG & xne8 2 ace 2 SS Ne + = = 
LOGUE US. 2 eS eee ill) eae 
Waite. See eee OP Se Se eA aa ila kal 2| 34) 2 61| 9/84/24) 1/25] 6] 3] 1 2 234 


(5) A list of the commodities moving between $1.45 and $1.55 will be found in Table 178. 
Table 185 shows the detailed calculations in arriving at the mode, median and arithmetic mean. 
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In Table 142 it will be seen that there is a tendency for L.C.L. rates on 
traffic moving west from Toronto to Vancouver to concentrate between $2.88 
and $3.63 per hundred pounds, with a mode (point of greatest concentration) 
at $3.545. The median (middle rate) was computed to be $3.496, so that rates 
lying between $3.496 and $3.505 may be considered representative.® 


TABLE 142. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY FREIGHT “COMMODITY” “1L.C.L.” RATES ON 
TRAFFIC MOVING WEST FROM TORONTO TO VANCOUVER, AS GIVEN IN 
CANADIAN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TARIFF No. 1-G. 


(Last Supplement dated August 23rd, 1937.) 


i i Classification. 
(Rates in, Dollars per 100 Ibs.) ee (Hates ix Dollars per 100 1b8) Number of 
Class Interval, 25c. i Class Interval, 25c. 

DIG GSONED OSS: cng 10 ernie en ae Re ee ee eee 7 BGS S608 79 i ee ee eee ee ee | 
Na red eh oo ae kA Te Se, ee ed 5 68827120 NG ae RE 2 et) ee 
DBR AIT OG wh 2 it Oren he eee ee ee. Cee 35 UP EVRY eee Ree pie cee ML 
Sigs a7 0m. 247 ee Es q ABSIT 620s oe Le a ee ee 
supe soe Pe ee eee 41 TORO Orato i | 
IG ORCS teste eee eee ee eee eee, IRS HO 120. ee ee ee ee 1 
Bigot 20m 1 8 (A eee oe 11 S529.579 CAST ae eee a! 
Agi SAAS 70). wie 2. Aiaiie BE eR ani poe mee el eos G,88-8:690 ee Sy eed se ee tx 
4.38-4.629 12 SEB 28 2110 ae renee es pre Aen Tadeo Fy. > 2: 
fc tc a ee Oy PLS UR oe La Pee oe yee Siss=oneoESilt we Ne Be ee 

ASSO Bal 20 ee cea ed as Ce 8 9.18=9/879) 2 ee ee ee eee 
Bie ISi70 kit «ne CLL NAA inkl ea >} Pane! Qs3 B20. 629t a Seal = Be SU ees Sees ee ee 
REY TAG) eens ns Otek Oe res q OCIGIS7 0. - ee Bem SU ee ee 
BGS 0 ee ee ee ee a ee os | 9.88-10.129 ee ae | 
BIS Ou ous eee ee Tee ees es 9 LOLUS=10:S/70.. ee ee BP eee ed eevee a 1 
GilS=6:3 10 vsete.. Bee eee etn, eee pe! 1 

Ss Pata eI rl oan Ny De eC Ota lt tee retaee On ne ee Se 146 


In Table 143 it will be seen that there is a tendency for carload rates on 
traffic moving east from Vancouver to Toronto to concentrate between $.60 
and $1.60 per hundred pounds, with a mode (point of greatest concentration) 
at $.975. The median (middle rate) was computed to be $1.188, so that rates 
lying between $.97 and $1.18 may be considered representative.? 


Although very little traffic moves on L.C.L. rates from Vancouver to 
Toronto, a similar study was completed. Table 144 gives the distribution in 
three different class-intervals of 15 cents, 25 cents, and 50 cents respectively. 
Using the 25-cent class interval, a mode was found to exist at $3.545 and a 
median at $3.572, so that rates lying between $3.545 and $3.572 might be con- 
sidered representative.8 It is to be noted that the small number of rates 
involved (11 only) arises from the fact that only in cases where the goods 
were listed in the Commodity Tariff was the L.C.L. rate included. 


(6) A list of goods moving on L.C.L. rates between $3.496 and $3.505 will be found in 
Table 179. The detailed calculations in arriving at the mode, median and arithmetic mean 
are included in Table 186. 

(7) A list of goods moving on carload rates between $.975 and $1.188 may be found in 


Table 181. Table 187 shows the detailed calculations in arriving at the mode, median, and 
arithmetic mean. 


(8) A few of the goods moving on L.C.L. rates between $3.54 and $3.57 will be found in 


Table 182. Table 188 shows the detailed calculations in arriving at the mode, median, and 
arithmetic mean. 
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A comparison of the carload rates on west-going and east-going traffic 
definitely réveals that west-moving traffic tends to have higher carload rates 
than east-moving. This situation is graphically shown in Chart IX. The 
actual difference would, of course, be merely a guide, being in this case the 


TABLE 143. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY FREIGHT “COMMODITY” CARLOAD RATES ON 
TRAFFIC MOVING EAST FROM VANCOUVER TO TORONTO, AS GIVEN IN 
CANADIAN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TARIFF No. 101-E. 


(Last Supplement included, dated August 10th, 1937.) 


Rates (in MINIMUM CARLOADS (IN THOUSANDS OF POUNDS). 

Dollars 

per 100 Total. 

lbs.) . 15. ike 20. 22. 24. | 25; 26. 30. 36. 40. | 50. 60. 70. 80. 
.85- .599- ne = = re At 
-60— .849_ a = 5 2 1 3 13 
-85-1.099 - < 1 6 2 6 il 16 
1.10-1.349_ 3 ae 1 3 2 4 10 
1.35-1.599 a = 2 = 5 2 1k 
1.60-1.849 _ oe8 1 2 1 E ae. = 4 
1285—2:0995.|) > == 25 2 = 1 a 1 if 5 
2.10-2.349 = 1 a 2 = 3 
2.35-2.599 _ at ee 1 Ze z 2 
2.60-2.849 __ = i *® = 1 

Totals__ uw 1 7 3 1 2 fi 2 20 8 12 2 3 65 


N.B.—Rates to Toronto for Lead and Zine are from Trail (not Vancouver) : i.e., copper is 68%4¢. per 100 lbs. 
with a minimum weight of 40,000; lead is 68%c. per 100 lbs. with a minimum weight of 40,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY FREIGHT 


TABLE 144. 


“COMMODITY ” 


ve E84 a 


RATES ON 


TRAFFIC MOVING EAST FROM VANCOUVER TO TORONTO, AS GIVEN IN 
CANADIAN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TARIFF No. 101-E., 


(Last Supplement included, dated August 10th, 1937.) 


CLASS INTERVAL, 15 CENTS. 


Classification (Rates in 
Dollars per 100 lbs.). 


Pago Cael IS cle eee oe ee 
SO cao GO. aes. et Ret 


SO emt ORG e ere eee 
yak Uy Yi 3 Oe Ss ea a 


No. of 
Rates. 


iia 


CLASS INTERVAL, 25 CENTS. 


CLASS INTERVAL, 50 CENTS. 


Classification (Rates in 
Dollars per 100 lbs.). 


BL THs. Ale a ee. 


3.924.169 
Al Ai AUS Se a eee 


No. of 
Rates. 


HOrRH 


Classification (Rates in 
Dollars per 100 lbs.). 


25030209 E ee ee, 
3.80-38 090 = ee 
3:90—40290 2 ee 
4.30—4.799 


No. of 
Rates. 


FPN Dw 


11 


difference between the two modes $.975 and $1.475, or $.50 per hundred pounds, 


which is equal to $10.00 a ton. 


Any satisfactory measure of the difference 


must of necessity be connected with the volume and nature of the traffic 
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CHART VIII. 


A COMPARISON OF “ COMMODITY ” CARLOAD FREIGHT RATES ON EASTBOUND 
AND WESTBOUND TRAFFIC BETWEEN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND EASTERN 
CANADA. 


No. of Rates per (Vancouver and Toronto.) 
Class Interval. 


50 


45 
LEGEND 


40 Class Interval 25° 


35 —-—-—-- Rates East 


30 —_ —_—— Pales West 


a) 
20 
io 


/0 


O 20) 400 -1550»«2,0072:50. 3:00 13:5004.00) +7) 50.25.08 
Freight Rates (in dollars per 100 lbs.). 


moving, and in that sense a difference of $10 or $11 a ton based on a study of 
the rate structure only is inadequate. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
there is a discernible tendency to have higher commodity rates on the west- 
going traffic than on the east-going traffic. 

Because of the relative unimportance of L.C.L. rates in east-going traffic, 
a comparison of L.C.L. rates is somewhat inconclusive. There appears to be 
little difference in the actual rate structure; in the case of the west-going 
traffic the mode was found to be $3.505, and in the case of the east-going 
traffic the mode was $3.545. In both cases the L.C.L. rates are considerably 
higher than the carload rates. 
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VOLUME AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL 
rt RAILWAY STRUCTURE. 


To supplement this analysis of freight rates a further study has been 
made of the volume and nature of railway revenue freight moving between 
British Columbia and Eastern Canada. The absence of direct inter-provincial 
statistics made it necessary to analyse the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ com- 
pilation of revenue freight carried by the Canadian Railways.2 The method 
employed in making this analysis is indicated in Table 183. 

British Columbia’s probable net imports of revenue freight from Eastern 
Canada over the period 1928 to 1936 are shown in Table 145. Because of the 
limited form of the available information!® these figures are essentially con- 
servative, based as they are upon the excess of imports over exports. It is 
conceivable that imports were greater in volume, but it is not likely that the 
actual imports were less than those stated in the table. From the data it is 
not possible to find directly the absolute volume of revenue freight imports 
into British Columbia, the data merely give the amount of freight unloaded 
and the amount loaded in British Columbia. By subtracting the “ loaded ” 
from the “ unloaded ” figures it can be seen at once whether there was a net 
import or a net export. Under these conditions it is possible to eliminate local 
traffic, since the amounts would appear in both the “ loaded ” and “ unloaded ” 


TABLE 145. 


ESTIMATED NET IMPORTS OF REVENUE FREIGHT FROM EASTERN CANADA 
INTO BRITISH COLUMBIA ON TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAYS, 1928-36. 


(In tons.) 
COMMODITIES. 
Agricultural 
Iron and F Implements s 
Year. Castings Automobiles Other 
Steel, Bar, ‘ : and 7 : Merchan- 
Sheet, eee ey Vehicles ig ee! Furniture. Pons dise, all aii 
ACL g Boilers. LO ae Auto-parts. factures. L.C.L. 
(2) 
2928.22 23% 11,725 14,494 2,352 16,459 4,956 30,852 45,556 126,394 
$929 7s 10,431 14,836 2,235 19,968 4,926 28,323 45,493 126,212 
19302. 17,993 9,854 735 12,176 4,335 27,442 29,691 102,226 
ships | Cees se 13,422 8,182 795 7,684 3,020 34,532 12,091 79,726 
4932) Ae 5,348 2,615 Ci) 91 4,188 1,907 11,861 10,592 36,420 
1933 sesees 6,004 957 105 5,164 734 14,575 23,518 51,057 
LOSA A ee 14,474 2,022 796 9,363 1,137 4,903 12,878 45,673 
10852 17,320 2,583 1,083 13,643 1,181 9,307 19,968 65,085 
1936. tee 22,785 3,155 PRR > 14,192 1,324 24,298 15,982 84,108 
9-year 
Average. 13,278 6,533 1,154 11,426 2,613 20,677 23,974 79,655 
16.7% 8.2% 1.4% 14.38% 3.3% 26.0% 30.1% 100.0% 


(1) Apparent net export. 

(2) A considerable movement of agricultural implements enters British Columbia from Prairie points 
(Alberta), but for the purposes of this study this movement is considered to be distributive in nature; the 
implements were made in Eastern Canada and must be conveyed to British Columbia. 

(3) In addition since 1932 there has been an annual net import of cheese, apparently from Eastern Canada, of 


approximately 1,200 tons. 
SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Reports,’”’ 1928-1936. 
(9) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic 
Reports,” 1930-1936. 
(10) Ibid. 
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columns and therefore cancel out. Were it not for the fact that British 
Columbia’s exports have their own characteristics (lumber, apples, etc.) as 
distinguished from imports (automobiles, iron and steel, etc.) these net import 
or net export figures would propably give a poor indication of the absolute 
volume of traffic. However, it is a comparatively straightforward matter to 
segregate the export commodities from the imports, and because of that fact 
these net import figures must correspond very closely to the actual imports. 

The Table reveals certain characteristics of British Columbia’s imports 
from Eastern Canada. Using the nine-year averages as a basis, it will be seen 
that approximately 31 per cent. of the imports move on less-than-carload 
(L.C.L.) rates. Considering this situation in conjunction with the observa- 
tions noticed in the study of rates, it becomes possible to compute a hypothetical 
freight charge on a composite hundred pounds of freight imported from Eastern 
Canada. Of this hundred pounds, 31 pounds would probably move at the 
L.C.L. rate of $3.545 per hundred pounds, or at a cost of $1.09. The remaining 
69 pounds might move at the carload rate of $1.545 or at a cost of $1.06. 
Therefore, a composite hundred pounds of freight would tend to cost, if imported 
by British Columbia from Eastern Canada, approximately $2.15. 

This hypothetical freight cost based as it is primarily upon the rate struc- 
ture, is somewhat abstract. A more concrete conception of the cost was found 
by relating the actual traffic statistics to the most generally appropriate 
rates. The method employed is indicated in Table 146. By this more realistic 
method it will be seen that a composite hundred pounds of freight would tend 
to cost, if imported by British Columbia from Eastern Canada, approximately 
$2.65. 

It is to be noted that throughout this discussion, unless otherwise stated, 
the rates between Vancouver and Toronto only are considered. These rates 
are influenced by water competition, so that when it is assumed in Table 146 
that all imports from Fastern Canada move to Vancouver the results must 
naturally be conservative and represent a fair minimum. In other words, by 
introducing the question of intermediate points (Kamloops, Nelson, ete.) or of 
points more distant from Toronto (Powell River, Nanaimo), the net effect 
would probably be to revise the estimate of $2.65 per hundred pounds upwards. 

British Columbia’s probable net export of revenue freight to Eastern 
Canada!! over the period 1928-1936, is stated in Table 147, showing a nine 
year average of 260,180 tons. These figures are net, being based upon the 
excess of exports over imports. It is possible that exports were greater in 
volume but it is likely that the actual exports were not less than those stated 
in the table. 

The nature of British Columbia’s exports to Eastern Canada definitely 
excludes any considerable volume of L.C.L. traffic. The bulk of British Colum- 
bia’s rail exports to Eastern Canada move on carload rates. It was shown 
earlier from a consideration of the rate structure only that rates between $.95 
and $1.10 might be considered representative. A hypothetical freight charge 
on a composite hundred pounds might therefore be placed at $.96 (the point 
of greatest concentration). This hypothetical freight charge is also open to 
the criticism of being abstract and, as in the case of imports from Eastern 
Canada, a further attempt was made to relate actual traffic statistics with 


(11) A similar estimate was prepared for net exports to the Prairies (see Table 184). 
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TABLE 146. 


ESTIMATED YEARLY FREIGHT CHARGES ON BRITISH COLUMBIA’S 
IMPORTS FROM EASTERN CANADA. 


(Based on Average Imports over the Nine Years, 1928-1936.) 


: Imports, 9-year Representative Estimated 
Commodity. Average. Rate per 100 lbs. | Freight Cost. 
Tons. Dollars. | Dollars. 

Meroehandise, all Iuii@. lis ee 23,974 (1) 8.505 1,680,577.40 
Other miscellaneous manufactures 20,677 (2)1.475 | 609,971.40 
kronmangesteel, bar structural. =. ee 5 eee 13,300 (3) 1.50: 390,000.00 
PRUILOMODNESMULUCKS, DOTS. = we ES ee 11,426 (4) 4.80 1,096,896.00 
Castings, machinery, boilers 6,533 (5) 2.06 269,159.60 
LPS a0 ee a reed Meee ee 2,613 (6) 2.28 119,152.80 
IASTICUILULAL LIN DICMentS 2. a ee ge 1,154 (7) 1.94 44,775.20 
FECES CS) ee ee ee te eee ee a ee ee ee Sete ae | es Xe jeilet seats 

Va) 2) (Shoat aa eee eee en eae eee | IE ee 79,677 ane Sos | 4,219,532.40 

$4,219,532 ; 
Average rate on a composite hundred pounds = —————— = $2.65 per 100 lbs. 
79,677 


(1) See remarks concerning Table 142 and Table 186. 

(2) See remarks concerning Table 141 and Table 185. 

(8) Item 1010, C.F.A. Tariff No. 1-G, dated July 16, 1936. 

(4) Item 90, C.F.A. Tariff No. 1-G, dated July 16, 1936. 

(5) Item 1880, Tariff No. 1-G, dated August 16, 1987. 

(6) Item 775, Tariff’ No. 1-G, dated June 8, 1937. 

(7) Item 10, Tariff No. 1-G, dated July 16, 1936. 

(8) Since 1932 there has been an annual net import of cheese, apparently from Eastern Canada, of approxi- 
mately 1,200 tons. 


appropriate rates. Table 148 indicates the method followed: it will be seen 
that a composite hundred pounds of freight would tend to cost, if imported by 
Eastern Canada from British Columbia, approximately $1.01. 

If the statistics of rail movements over the period 1928-1936 are in any 
sense representative, then the evidence indicates that the railway rate structure 
tends to impose, and the actual traffic moving does impose, a much heavier 
burden upon British Columbia consumers as a whole than upon Eastern 
Canada consumers as a whole. Hence, over the same distance, in the one 
case British Columbia consumers of Eastern Canadian goods pay a freight 
charge of $2.65 per hundred pounds, and in the other case Eastern Canada 
consumers of British Columbia goods pay a freight charge of $1.01 per hundred 


pounds. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


The evidence thus far considered has largely confirmed the contention out- 
lined in the opening paragraphs of this study. Consumers in Eastern Canada 
pay relatively lower freight charges on shipments from British Columbia, and 
British Columbia consumers must pay the relatively higher freight charges on 
imports from Eastern Canada. This situation, it has been shown, is a neces- 
sary consequence of the rate-making principle of charging what the traffic will 
bear. 

On the surface this situation is apparently inequitable, since for almost 
similar services performed very dissimilar freight tolls are exacted. The 
principle of charging what the traffic will bear has an inherent spirit of dis- 
crimination, at least when applied to whole areas. Primary producing regions 
selling a comparatively low value product are compelled to pay the relatively 
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. TABLE 148. 


ESTIMATED YEARLY FREIGHT CHARGES ON BRITISH COLUMBIA’S 
EXPORTS TO EASTERN CANADA. 


(Based on Average Exports over the Nine Years, 1928-1936.) 


Representative 


Commodity. Be ein, ees Teeeht Gre 
Tons. Dollars. Dollars. 
Lumber, timber, staves, etc 153,076 (1) 97% 2,984,982.00 
Apples, fresh 85,021 (2) 1.50 1,050,630.00 
Other mine products 21,696 (3) 6834 298,320.00 
OC SHED OSES DD Ol GS eee na ele Ses se ee RIES 2S UE ee ae 20,294 (4) 88% 359,203.80 
Base bullion, matte, pig, and ingot_......_____. 14,174 (5) 6834 194,892.50 
Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.) ————..______. 7,955 (6) 1.54 245,014.00 
Other forest products. se 4,683 (7) 88% 82,889.10 
Fertilizers, all kinds 1,287 (8) -5D5 14,157.00 
IB baTainGu secon) 282s Ame Ss. he ree! Ege 2,024 (9) 1.21% 49,183.20 
ANCE Ck 2 EAS SE een, Sees eee 2, See ee od See 260,180 | pas Ea 5,279,271.60 
| 
5,279,271 
Average rate on a composite hundred es es RE yg per 100 lbs. 


(1) Item 580, B, C.F.A. Tariff No. 101-E, November 29, 1935. 

(2) Rate, Okanagan points to Toronto, 35,000 minimum, furnished by C.N. Railways, Victoria Office. 

(8) Arbitrarily using same rate as in foot-note 5. 

(4) Rate, Vancouver to Toronto, furnished by C.N. Railways. 

(5) Rate, Tadanac to Toronto, 40,000 lbs. minimum, furnished by C.P. Railways, Victoria Office. 

(6) Item 210, group 3, C.F.A. Tariff No. 101-E, May 15, 1934. 

(7) Arbitrarily using same rate as in foot-note 4, 

(8) Rate, Warfield to Toronto, 80,000 lbs. minimum, furnished by C.P. Railways. 

(9) Rate, Fernie to Toronto, 40,000 lbs. minimum, class rate furnished by C.P. Railways. 
high freight tolls; while on the other hand, secondary producing areas receiving 
revenue from their comparatively high value products pay the relatively low 
freight tolls. 

Yet the circumstances might be justified in part in certain instances.!? 
If, for example, it could be shown that the cost of hauling west-going traffic 
from Eastern Canada to British Columbia was materially greater than the cost 
of hauling traffic in the opposite direction, then British Columbia consumers 
might be expected to pay higher freight charges than Eastern Canada con- 
sumers. But, railway rates are not established directly according to that 
principle,1% and if the cost of hauling was a measurable factor it is likely that 
the bulky British Columbia products would not move by rail, although they 
might very well move by water. 

Since British Columbia products do move on specially established com- 
modity rates, and since British Columbia consumers might indirectly gain from 
the prosperity consequent upon sales in Eastern Canada, it may be reasonable 
for the population of British Columbia to recompense the railroads for their 
relatively low rates on British Columbia shipments eastward by paying the 


(12) A circumstance not mentioned but worthy of notice is that in certain instances high 
freight rates may act as a protection for secondary industries in British Columbia. irs 
difficult to appraise the significance and extent of such protection, but it is conceivable that 
there would be opposition to a lowering of railway rates at some point. 

(18) “To say how much it costs to carry each shipment in such a heterogeneous train- 
load is an utter impossibility. It is a case of joint cost and no means has been found oF 
separating this cost and allocating to each shipment in the trainload its appropriate share. 


Jackman, W. T., p. 100. 
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higher rates on imports from Eastern Canada, that is, if it could be established 
that an actual loss was incurred as a consequence of these commodity rates. 
The validity of this consideration is, however, open to serious doubt. In 
offering lower commodity rates to British Columbia exporters the railways are 
seeking to eliminate a potential backhaul of empty cars. British Columbia 
exporters before 1885 had, and still possess, a water route to Eastern Canada, 
although at the present time it involves a six weeks’ delivery period. The 
transcontinental railways provide a second and faster route to Eastern Canada, 
but not the only route. If the railways provided the only route to Eastern 
Canada, there might be more justification for expecting British Columbia con- 
sumers to assist British Columbia exporters in this way. 

There is, moreover, no mechanism by which these two independent move- 
ments may be brought into a balanced equation. British Columbia exporters 
and importers transact their trade with Eastern Canada without reference one 
to the other. Irrespective of the volume of traffic moving east on commodity 
rates, the higher-valued products from Eastern Canada automatically carry the 
relatively higher freight rates. There is, therefore, no assurance that revenue 
received on west-moving freight would be applied only to make up an assumed 
potential loss on east-moving freight. The transcontinental railways have 
numerous other incentives to secure revenue. Rail and water competition 
throughout the Eastern Provinces, automotive competition, and other factors 
exert a depressing effect on railway revenues; there is, therefore, every need 
to maintain or raise freight rates wherever the traffic can bear the charge. 
In the interest of practical railroad operation it may not be desirable to modify 
the practice of setting rates according to what the traffic will bear, but it is 
to be realized that the principle contains within itself a latent power of dis- 
crimination. The discrimination arises as a natural consequence of the rail- 
way’s action in endeavouring to stimulate traffic from both ends. 

From the British Columbia viewpoint the railway rate situation cannot be 
logically considered apart from the problems arising from the national trade 
and tariff policy. The inter-relationship of these two problems may be 
described by an extreme illustration: If no revenue traffic moved eastward 
at all, the Canadian railways faced with west-moving revenue traffic and east- 
moving empty cars, would seek to impose revenue-producing rates on the 
west-moving traffic. Western interests would then bear the major burden of 
providing transcontinental rail service. The burden on Western interests 
would likely be lessened to some extent as east-moving revenue traffic developed 
but, as this study has shown, under the principle of charging what the traffic 
will bear, it is unlikely that the burden would become evenly distributed. This 
situation might be reasonable if the Western interests were free to purchase 
their requirements in the cheapest market, but under the present tariff policy 
the nearest accessible source of supply becomes Eastern Canada. In practice, 
then, British Columbia as a whole is expected indirectly to subsidize exports 
to Eastern Canada, purchase a large portion of its manufactured requirements 
from Eastern Canada, and actually finds it necessary to sell the major portion 
of its own produce on world markets. 


VOLUME OF WATER-BORNE TRAFFIC. 


As ocean transportation is available to British Columbia as well as rail 
transportation, it is necessary to analyse inter-coastal rates in order to complete 
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the picture_of British Columbia’s transportation problem. The results so far 
obtained indicate that those commodities normally imported from Eastern 
Canada which can least bear the higher west-moving railway freight rates 
would have a definite incentive to travel by cheaper routes, if such were avail- 
able. Accordingly, consideration was given to the water-borne traffic between 
Vancouver and New Westminster and St. Lawrence points. 

It will be seen from Tables 149 and 150 that water-borne imports and 
exports from Eastern Canada to the Ports of Vancouver and New Westminster 
averaged over the eight years 1928-1935 38,332 tons and 48,253 tons, respec- 
tively. Since most if not all of the inter-coastal traffic is handled from these 
two British Columbia ports, the statistics of water traffic from and to these 
ports are assumed to be indicative of British Columbia’s water-borne trade. 


TABLE 149. 


WATER-BORNE IMPORTS FROM EASTERN CANADA AT THE PORTS OF 
VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, 1928-1936. 


(In tons.) 
Port of Port of New 

Year. | Vancouver. Westminster. Total. 

SUSE ae 2 os ae eRe eee Ia RE ee oe Se eee ine oe 30,545 60 30,615 
WPA ce aah 2k dae t ne BR 2 sR oe Rees al en ke oe ee cae Le se 53,729 671 54,400 
DSS Decay ase to ak ee ce la cel tae ers a ae eM teat age a Re Bas A eR 30,069 3,703 33,772 
I Ab es ee ee ae eee os.) ERS Be ee 27,681 673 28,354 
HE os ee cee OR em ee ee to 8S re re 8 Se en ee 18,683 1,153 19,836 
ELEN. aah nce het i ec a Sesion Pee Ne eat feat ei 24,780 2,667 27,447 
LOS Leen eee eee 5 VS eee, 2 eee ee a ee 55,484 5,908 61,392 
FUSS ke St eg RUE I Se se eR i lee 5 AR De ab cick 2 RR NL ne ee 45,271 5,581 50,852 
SE RY Gy cate tel Sa kb on coin cS Ba od Se ee Oe eA A nc 2A nO (1) 2,947 5 Saif 
SRV OATEAN CLR Oe eit eke Bee Se eee eee ine, eae ee eae, 35,780 2,552 38,332 


(1) Due to change in Harbour Administration, 1936 figures not published. 
SOURCE: Harbour Commissioners of New Westminster and Vancouver. 
TABLE 150. 


WATER-BORNE EXPORTS TO EASTERN CANADA FROM THE PORTS OF VAN- 
COUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, 1928-1936. 


(In tons.) 
Port of Port of New 

Year. Vancouver. Westminster. Total. 

“ie Ae ed Be eee Ser wn ry See 47,085 24,981 12,066 
Woy Oe i et, | OS cates ties ©. tse Meats 2 58,417 13,661 72,078 
iin. TG ear ire oa ee eee ees 48,438 21,902 70,340 
ru. ey i eee 31,744 13,194 44,938 
ee el on i eee 19,521 14,470 33,991 
fap eS a aes nea as eee # 20,508 8,306 28,814 
e/g dye ee ee eee aes 23,213 9,550 32,763 
eee 9 eh OE CEE PRIEST ¥ 23,425 7,604 31,029 
eS sien 5 eee eae en eet StS (1) 6,619 ce as 
8-year Average. —-----—--———-=- === anna 34,044 14,209 48,253 


(1) Not available at time of writing. 
SOURCE: Harbour Commissioners of New Westminster and Vancouver. 


More specific characteristics of the water-borne traffic are revealed in 
Tables 151 and 152. The construction of the tables permits an immediate and 
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straightforward analysis. 
are naturally sensitive to low transportation charges, hence the water import 
movement of salt, creosote oil, wire rods, canned goods, wire, and hardware, 
in some volume indicates that they are not willing to bear the prevailing rail 


Those commodities of a relatively low unit value 


TABLE 151. 


WATER-BORNE IMPORTS RECEIVED FROM EASTERN CANADA AT THE 
PORTS OF VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, 1928-1935. 


(In tons.) 
Commodity. 1928. 1929. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 1934, 1935. 
| 

BrOnireuiinesses 2 se een GORE aes Pi see eee ats ie eee 4,353.00 7,654.00 
Oily erecsote: =. ee eee Ee eee DSOTAT ORT. pe eee ||, en et ne ee 6,582.00 7,427.50 
Hardware 5.75 6.75 BSDO a 7, 3s eee ok | ee ee Se ee 24 1,581.50 7,095.00 
Canned goods) = oe 1,954.00 2,584.50 840.00 1,616.50 3,893.50 3,841.00 4,408.50 4,691.50 
Wire rods. 2 es eee S00 tes ae 20:00) aie hee 1,858.00 1,899.00 5,309.00 4,322.00 
Tron andistee!. == ae eee 2,394.50 | 28,366.25 | 4,206.00 | 4,934.75 1,356.00 | 2,522.50 4,785.50 3,023.50 
ALG ert cco. 48 Ses ae) 645.50 AS Tal) Vee eee 54.50 1,278.50 6,997.50 1,816.50 
Chemicals and acids 797.00 185.75 T65/00%| 5 =e |e eee ers 698.50 1,120.00 
WVinbeeee® ate 2, eee 298.50 5387.75 275.25 134.25 257.50 500.00 1,814.00 1,028.00 
Bothiesswe ste 488.00 477.25 131.50 | 161.50 229.50 636.50 1,235.50 780.50 
Premqines 2628 en 3,176.75 | 2,608.75 395.50 | 2,363.50 70.00 638.50 | 1,043.00 780.50 
Paper manufactures 2,021.50 1,807.75 840.50 1,676.00 635.00 533.50 1,114.00 778.00 
La Soy b hoE tale Oeics | el I aie BS oe ge Sew EN eae Se es), eee a eee eee 1,086.00 618.00 
Paints and supplies. 1,151.50 1,398.75 413.00 794.00 472.50 473.00 990.00 606.50 
Nails and staples_...________ 2,554.75 8,817.00 88.50 | 1,515.50 1,349.50 1,020.50 1,349.50 499.50 
Dry-goods 442.25 568.75 | 243.25 Pia et 199.00 473.50 628.50 452.50 
abe eee 494.25 596.25 212.250. agate |. Sees 333.00 506.00 408.50 
Maahin omy 2222 ea 165.00 | 842.75 132.75 132.50 87.00 225.50 268.00 408.00 
Soaps and cleansers 786.75 506.25 | 596.25 643.50 634.50 663.50 1,034.00 399.50 
GPORERIOG LS 555 = Vives 401.00 105.00 194.50 439.00 462.50 199.50 412.00 384.50 
Starch and glucose. == 873.75 1,131.25 | 701.25 1,363.00 1,163.00 606.00 1,003.00 361.50 
Drugs and sundries... 615.00 | 389.75 | DOO) yee -50 | -50 293.00 829.00 
Winepar seit a ses Ser 77.75 | 101.75 18.00)|" Se a 316.00 265.50 
dn (oy tsk ieee ee se 252.25 176.25 124.00 167.50 71.50 307.00 193.50 236.00 
Op nepeicatin ps 213.75 244.50 | 41.00 213.25 161.00 208.00 96.00 230.50 
Huish; canned. 289.00 126.25 233.25 207.00 168.50 211.50 269.00 206.50 
Milleenow dered=a(: sey eke. ees re | Te ess Yb) cc, Be ce eg eee ed | ee a 208.45 
Carbider sa ees 84.75 740.75 609.25 595.50 444.50 713.50 1,135.00 195.50 
Liquors __. —— 74.50 BiCb ll ieee ee 1.00 178.00 46.00 143.50 137.00 
VELEN ee Nee Aone eee SAGE ee iy) ee Ue 32.50 51.00 133.00 
Autos and parts... 194.75 83.00 | 175.75 18.50 111.00 99.00 81.00 124.00 
Lard and shortening 402.25 | 165.50 131.50 171.50 81.00 | 52.00 167.00 105.00 
Wallboard eee : 139.00 105.25 WANE ge ee 84.50 70.00 104.00 
Asphalt products____ 119.00 225.50 255.00 10.50 10.50 542.00 125.00 97.50 
Beans and peas ____ 61.50 64.75 | 34.25 Fels 359.00 185.00 317.00 97.00 
Wire, barbed} aes foeee eA) Pee, fae ae ee 632.50 95.00 
Carpets and linoleum} .50 1.00 2.00 3.50 110.00 156.00 | 78.50 
Electrical goods 108.75 191.75 98:00] ae > eae | eee ee 83.00 78.50 
Wire fencing a 942.00 | 1,655.00 731.00 60.50 145.50 322.50 55.00 74.00 
Glue ee 43.00 44.75 S26 lke ogee eee eee 274.00 78.00 68.50 
Petroleum wax eh eee be fe aa ee meres iy ee) 7 |) OSS res oe : 48.00 
Asbestos and products 165.25 248.00 665.50 | 511.50 3.00 95.50 231.50 43.00 
Fruit, dried 17.75 70.00 18.25 SS 0s le oe eee alle oe oma 16.00 42.50 
Rope and twine 62.00 43.75 37.00 | 68.50 77.00 21.50 79.50 | 36.00 
Oil, vegetable aaeee CME || eee oe | eS tenee a d |e eta eens 6.00 32.00 
Harthonware 6.75 | a years oe - Sy gerd 295.00 92.50 172.00 27.50 
Fireclay ai 1.50 Le ee 6.00 23.50 10.00 61.00 23.50 
Coffee mitts : 139.75 shen be Bytes 12.00 | 46.00 77.50 23.00 

Leather and manufactur- | | 
ings 218.50 49.25 26.50 53.50 51.00 96.50 22.00 20.00 
Paper, printing Teal | eee ee oe nT ee 39.00 48.50 | 20.00 
Twine, binder eee Cee ee Naya) a Pt, Sh eee re ac | | 20.00 
Sewing-machines __. 125.00 V7) | ere 22.00 47.50 19.50 
Toys 11.00 4.00 39.50 34.00 33.50 | 18.50 
iain ie eeeeeeeernememe MR RON iy, ee 71.00 30.00 14.00 
Ales and beers Eee ee eee | ee ae aly aS 1 | 13.00 
wa ar tl et] elas fale eee Wee a] in Sek pei tesla BaTs 
Se re eee ee peas 


TABLE 151—Continued. 


WATER-BORNE IMPORTS RECEIVED FROM EASTERN CANADA AT THE 
PORTS OF VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, 1928-1935—Continued. 


(In tons.) 


Commodity. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933 1934. 1935. 
Wonfectioneryic-< see| 31.50 RZD 81.00 3.50 18.50 31.50 11.00 
Glassware and china... 60.75 78.50 41.50 126.00 244.00 212.50 31.50 10.50 
Musical instruments 205.00 81.00 26:00 peers eine 2.00 12.50 8.00 
Cigarettes and tobaccos 1.50 58.25 201.00 846.50 13.50 7.00 | 18.00 7.50 
Bicycles and parts... 7.00 7.00 83.25 3.00 1.50 4.00 14.00 5.00 
Cement eee et Faye le 23.50 89.25 4.00 CEO TIT) peas eee 71.00 30.00 | 5.00 

103.50 81.00 | 18.00 69.00 132.00 146.00 46.50 | 4.50 

23.50 26.50 7.50 10.00 18.50 15.00 7.50 3.00 

Paper, wrapping _ 216.25 186.50 119.50 11.50 9.50 97.50 67.50 2.50 
Fash cureemsmmncsrees + Prec ste mers ore on he ae Boreas ee ees vie OEY | ae 2.00 
Glass; window platen. .9 i fan! |) ere Be ed aA) ee Be 5 PRR ee ee 1.50 
OO L Wie Tee eee eta A 15.00 14.00 26.00 53.50 51.00 96.50 22.00 1.00 
TRG LDCS meee een Mees ei) We cee ee PR eRe eo eee i) Bee rel | ie eee ee 1.50 
PAUILOULIFCSraMGNCASIN Garret P eee ee Ng eee ee | ee eee 12.50 | -50 
NAGE) SA 2 se n- 8 2g teers. =. eee pan eae HAE =o tee Xe -50 
INotcelassified 25... 5 6,121.50 7,272.25 | 13,163.00 8,058.25 3,938.00 6,051.50 8,179.00 3,340.00 
PROta)s eee eee ne 29,795.25 53,012.26 | 382,396.25 | 27,824.00 19,369.00 26,281.50 | 60,758.00 | 51,334.95 


SOURCE: Harbour Commissioners of Vancouver and New Westminster. 


TABLE 152. 


, 


WATER-BORNE EXPORTS TO EASTERN CANADA FROM THE PORTS OF 
VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, 1928-1935, INCLUSIVE. 


(In tons.) 
Commodity. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935. 

umber see see ee || 63,722.00: 164,583.50 55,601.25 | 40,448.25 | 22,989.50 | 14,335.50 | 22,534.50 | 12,079.00 
Salmon, Cannedge =. 4,164.00 | 4,530.00 3,907.25 1,953.50 7,164.50 | 8,868.00 6,005.50 4,231.00 
Rice: 2. c.- Ae 1,346.50 899.50 691.25 450.75 606.50 | 660.00 1,732.00 | 1,238.00 
Lumber, shingles —__ 401.00 360.25 251.00 74.00 624.00 706.00 468.00 | 1,171.50 
Canned goods, N.O.C.___.-- 663.25 164.00 293.50 376.00 433.00 468.50 608.50 679.00 
Casswyare pee eee tLe To ll eee 15.25 2.00 54.50 14.00 20.50 270.00 
Paper manufactures 233.50 1382.00 128.75 81.00 13.50 72.00 134.50 215.00 
Fruits, dried _ Bee et be 1.00 3:205|- ee 45.00 130.00 71.00 126.00 
Hardware ___. 6.75 10.50 9.25 25.00 30.50 97.50 34.00 96.00 
arthenwatcmeee ee =|) Poe eee lg eee Se ee | ee ee ee 22.50 80.00 
Lumber box-shooks._--.-.... —— Bet a ere Se ee | eel | eee 58.50 
Beans:andipeds) 125.00 75200) = peo 15.00 173.00 201.50 154.50 55.00 
Canned fish, N.O:C._....._ 13.75 -25 4.50 {SOT geen | eee 1.00 38.50 
NGM SSCP D: er a a | ee cee |g gee eee | ems ek st | rea ee ee | eee Meee 31.00 
COMP Seger Ne ee LS || ee | eee See ee |) ee 26.50 
Ga GS WOM Dt Veer te ee [fp eee EE eg IR oa | es ane (ieee ee Seeee nr N) eens 18.00 
TACUOnS ee eee eee (Ne se 749.75 1,324.50 ss 305.00 943.50 | 38.00 14.50 
Hops ha es 9.75 4.50 8.75 2.50 8.50 3.00 6.50 14.00 
Machinery ee 20.75 16.75 30.50 2.50 73.50 66.00 29.00 13.00 
Paper, Krattwe os) ee |) ORE SS SS 11.00 
Lumber, broom-handles...}----------- | 0 = |e pe a ee 10.00 
Tron pipe we eee ee ee | Re a ee ee | ee 8.50 
Gad aie ear re See | ee | ee ee a ee ee ee 8.50 
(Grocerics = 2: 7.75 .25 3.00 92.00 7.00 8.50 7.00 
Drugs and sundries __. 14.50 S3b0S|| | Tee cee a cere te eee 5.00 4.00 
Paints and supplies - 7.00 176.00 3.00 8.50 9.50 15.00 4.00 
Casings ce ea a res red ee) |e er 1.50 ae 3.00 4.00 
Micheal tere es ee pe ell erence |e eee 42:00'4|) Eee 2.00 243.50 3.00 
Canned pilchards 30.00 20.50 52.00 1.50 48.50 4.00 41.50 3.00 
Electrical goods _..-..---.---------- 1.00 25 NEP ARY a || 6m pcos bp we greene =| leg yee -50 -50 
Noticlassified =... 225 153.50 146.75 7,773.25 1,414.25 1,204.00 385.00 228.50 409.00 
Totals _..... epee 71,025.75 | 71,723.75 | 70,275.25 | 44,894.75 | 38,875.50 | 26,973.00 32,400.50 | 20,927.00 


SOURCE: Harbour Commissioners of Vancouver and New Westminster. 
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charges and that they are able to bear the six weeks’ journey by water. A 
similar statement might be made of the water export movement of lumber, 
canned salmon, and rice. Those commodities of a relatively high unit value 
move in smaller volumes depending on their general capacity to bear the six 
weeks’ period of delivery; this accounts for the very small movement of auto- 
mobiles, musical instruments, chinaware, radios, etc. Other factors are the 
inability of importers to accept large shipments, the necessity of ordering 
commodities considerably in advance and assuming the responsibility for falling 
prices and delay in payment for goods. The importance of these characteristics 
of the water-borne traffic to the general study is obvious. 

In order to provide a basis of comparison between the rail and water rate 
structure, an analysis of the current inter-coastal ocean freight commodity 
rates has been attempted. Using tariffs of the Vancouver-St. Lawrence Line, 
frequency distributions were prepared for: 

(a) Traffic moving on “ Commodity ” Carload Rates 


from. Montreal to: Vancteuver 2220 2 Se Table 153 
(b) Traffic moving on “ Commodity ” Carload Rates 

from Vancouver to Montreal _.. Table 154 
(c) Traffic moving on ‘‘ Commodity ” L.C.L. rates 

from Montreal to Vancouver __._............___-Table 155 
(d) Traffic moving on “ Commodity” L.C.L. rates 

from Vancouver to Montreal —___-___--- ee eee Table 156 


In Table 153 it will be seen that there is a tendency for commodity carload 
rates on traffic moving west from Montreal to Vancouver to concentrate between 
$.325 and $1.075 per hundred pounds, with an actual mode of $.55. The 
mid-point, or middle rate (the median) was computed to be $.65, and the 
arithmetic mean was found to be $.71.!4 Rates lying between $.55 and $.65 
may be considered representative. 


TABLE 153. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OCEAN FREIGHT “COMMODITY” CARLOAD RATES ON 
TRAFFIC MOVING WEST FROM MONTREAL AND QUEBEC CITY TO VICTORIA 
AND VANCOUVER. 


MINIMUM CARLOADS (IN THOUSANDS OF POUNDS). 


Rates (in Dollars per 100 lbs.). Total. 
10. | 14. | 20.| 24. | 26.) 30. | 36. | 40. | 50. | No Limit. 
| | | 

SUS aL a ne oa eee © yee eemeeeiaee eee | | 2 | 1 | it 
325— .4749 Sen ON so eee es | ees | 6 | 9 3 alt 22 
AT5— .6249 Sethe) Pk |. lee 25 
.625- .7749 eee Se wae | eed) see | SOU Saisie et eee 14 
.115— .9249 eit "Bowe a) rae ae hep 14 
.925-1.0749 ee ie ah) ie Nes (Sea 18 
BS ON tc ms as a eR ee fee eee ee peas 2 
OS STos eC Ei anes 2 ee <a ae 2 | 2 ite : | 2 
1.375-1.5249 | | : | | ; | 1 
1.525~-1.6749 | | | fea 1 2 

Totals eo eR | 4] 4 | 88h) a eer] eee | 2 101 


SOURCE: Inter-Coastal Tariff No. 11, Vancouver-St. Lawrence Line. (Not published. ) 


(14) Calculations used in deriving the arithmetic mean and the median are shown in 
Table 189. 
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Table 154 shows that there is a tendency for commodity carload rates on 
traffic moving east from Vancouver to Montreal to concentrate between $.30 
and $1.10, with an actual mode (point of greatest concentration) at $.60. The 
mid-point (median) was found to be $.69, and the arithmetic mean to be 
$.778.1° Rates lying between $.60 and $.778 may be considered representative. 

Unlike the situation shown to exist in the railway rate structure, there is 
no marked difference in the central tendency of the east and westbound carload 
water rates. Table 155 permits a comparison of the rail and water rate 
structures on this point. 

TABLE 154. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OCEAN FREIGHT “ COMMODITY ” CARLOAD RATES ON 
TRAFFIC MOVING EAST FROM VANCOUVER TO MONTREAL. 


MINIMUM CARLOADS (IN THOUSANDS OF POUNDS). 
Rates (in Dollars per 100 lbs.). I l Total. 
205 i S247 30: 36. 40. | No Limit. 
| 
| | 
=p) Seater : z a A Ase Pe = aM 8 | ee al 3 8 
50- .699 A (eke, | San 2 15 
iO BOO ure vee re ee te ee Oe Ls | {ies AR | 5 7 
Leal AUC) oon 6 aae PA Ok S e e  e igi 2 2) | eee a | 7 8 
LTS MAGE ED) 2 seas. a et ee ae ee ee ee a ee") | 1 1 
ey eRe Cerner ape | ee et oe ee er et = ai Lam ke 
BE Gas reer ge ee ee eee 7 ily aed 5 a 1 20 45 
| | 


SOURCE: Eastbound Tariff No. 2, Vancouver-St. Lawrence Line. (Not published.) 


Nore.—During open navigation these rates apply to the St. Lawrence River (including Quebee City) ; 
river is closed these rates apply to St. Johns, New Brunswick, and Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


when 


TABLE 155. 
(Cents per hundred pounds.) 


INTO CLG eon eee eee rs eA 
Medianitn:. eet ear Se: 


Arithmetic mean 


Carload Commodity 
Rates on Rail 
Traffic, Toronto 
to Vancouver. 


Carload Commodity 
Rates on Rail 
Traffic, Vancouver 
to Toronto. 


Commodity Rates 
on Water 
Traffic, Montreal 
to Vancouver. 


Commodity Rates 
on Water 
Traffic, Vancouver 
to Montreal. 


$1.475 
1.549 
1.689 


$.975 | 
1.188 | 
1.302 


$.55 
5 


This difference is due to the different character of the commodities shipped, 
goods shipped by water to British Columbia being more similar in character 
to the goods exported by water from British Columbia in respect to their ability 
to bear freight charges than is the case in respect to goods shipped by rail. 

Table 156 provides a distribution of commodity L.C.L. rates on traffic 
moving westward by water from Montreal to Vancouver. The rates show a 
tendency to concentrate between $.625 and $1.625 per hundred pounds, with 
an actual mode (point of greatest concentration) at $1.00. The mid-point, or 
middle rate (median) was computed to be $1.167, and the arithmetic mean was 


found to be $1.21.15 


(15) Ibid., Table 190. 
(16) Op. cit., Table 191. 
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TABLE 156. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OCEAN FREIGHT “COMMODITY” LESS-THAN-CARLOAD 
RATES ON TRAFFIC MOVING WEST FROM MONTREAL AND QUEBEC CITY 
TO VICTORIA AND VANCOUVER. 


Rates in Dollars per 100 lbs. Number of Rates. Rates in Dollars per 100 lbs. Number of Rates. 
.875— .6249 $6552 ee =! 5 1 625=10 Si 4G see eee ee Abe wc? | 4 
.625— .8749 _. ee eee ee ee 11 1 S%5=271.240 ee ee eee eee 2 
-875-1.1249 Se EA EE 24 2.125-2.3 149 —.. pes Eng eee Se 3 
1.125-1.3749 _ brs sain EAE 15 
1.875-1.6249._.____. pe eee 21 i OUA Peewee pee ae he eee 85 


SOURCE: Vancouver—-St. Lawrence Line, “ Intercoastal Tariff No. 2.”’ (Not published.) 


Table 157 provides a distribution of commodity L.C.L. rates on traffic 
moving eastward from Vancouver to Montreal. In this distribution the rates 
show a tendency to concentrate between $.625 and $1.125 with an actual mode 
(point of greatest concentration) at $.75. By calculation the middle rate 
(median) was found to be $.917 and the arithmetic mean $1.045.17 


TABLE 157. 
DISTRIBUTION OF OCEAN FREIGHT “ COMMODITY ” LESS-THAN-CARLOAD 


RATES ON TRAFFIC MOVING EAST FROM VANCOUVER TO MONTREAL. 
Rates in Dollars per 100 lbs. Number of Rates. | Rates in Dollars per 100 lbs. Number of Rates. 
BS Os On a ae eer ee ee ok eee oo P62 eS AO San ee ne eee i 
asa a At eaeinnl eer ee. Seen eee RSS 10 LB 152-1240 0 cee Sek eee ee ee oe. 
reeks 1a GEN 7. I ep ee 6 Ys WAS AV AS (CM Rn tae ate ee we aed 1 
Lskeo—) 87a Oe: 2a eee ea ee 2, 
Lib — 162402." 2 yea. Se eee 2 Total aes Se OR ee 22 


SOURCE: Vancouver-St. Lawrence Line, ‘“‘ Eastbound Tariff No. 2.’ (Not published.) 


It is difficult to appraise the results shown in Tables 156 and 157. The 
number of available rates considered is not large, particularly in the case of 
trafic moving from Vancouver to Montreal. There is an indication that L.C.L. 
rates from Montreal to Vancouver tend to be higher than L.C.L. rates on traffic 
moving in the opposite direction. 

In general, this brief analysis of the intercoastal water-borne traffic shows 
that there is a movement by water of commodities from Eastern Canada of a 
type presumably least willing to bear the higher railway freight rates, and that 
as far as carload commodity rates are concerned the rates on water-borne traffic 
both east and westbound are very similar. 

It was shown in Table 140 that in the period 1927 to 1936 deep-sea tonnage 
moving outward from the Ports of Vancouver and New Westminster exceeded 
tonnage moving inward on the average by 2,264,414 tons.18 <A further illustra- 
tion of this situation is shown in Table 158, in which a comparison is made of 
the number of vessels of British and foreign nationality which have entered 
inward or outward in ballast or with cargo, at the Port of Vancouver. 
Vessels of Canadian nationality were excluded from this Table in order to 
concentrate on the movement of deep-sea vessels which, for the most part, are 


(17) Op. cit., Table 192. 


(18) Local coastwise shipping is excluded, but water-borne trade with Eastern Canada 
is included. 
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TABLE 158. 


(NoTE.—Vessels of Canadian Nationality are not included.) 


a 


VESSELS OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN NATIONALITY ENTERED AT THE PORT OF VANCOUVER, 1921 TO 1936. 


VESSELS ENTERED INWARD. VESSELS ENTERED OUTWARD. 
With Cargo. In Ballast. Total Entered Inward. With Cargo. In Ballast. | Total Entered Outward. 
Year. 2 | on mae 2: 
Total of Total of Total of Total of Total of | 
British. | Foreign. erie British. | Foreign. oe British. | Foreign. rene British. | Foreign. Been British. | Foreign. pepe British. | Foreign. 
Foreign. Foreign. Foreign. Foreign. Foreign. 

128 389 517 10 154 164 138 543 | 681 86 246 832 9 291 300 95 587 | 682 
129 394 523 31 316 347 160 710 | 870 84 351 435 12 342 354 96 | 693 | 789 
173 417 590 50 329 379 223 746 969 121 421 542 23 309 332 144 | 730 | 87 
112 377 489 101 457 558 , 213 834 | 1,047 176 565 TAL PAF 268 295 203 | 833 | 1,036 
109 881 490 66 451 517 175 832 | 1,007 165 595 | 760 55 241 296 220 836 | 1,056 
112 394 506 123 425 548 235 819 1,054 209 610 819 50 201 251 259 | 811 1,070 
108 | 403 511 116 448 564 224 851 | 1,075 207 633 840 17 207 224 224 840 1,064 
130 AAT 577 205 455 660 335 902 1,237 307 700 1,007 25 188 218 832 | 888 1,220 
124 523 647 280 537 817 404 | 1,060 | 1,464 389 772 1,161 15 258 273 | 404 | 1,030 1,434 
145 583 728 179 450 629 324 1,038 | 1,857 276 728 1,004 43 276 319 319 | 1,004 | 1,823 
160 566 7126 170 439 609 330 1,005 1,335 266 768 1,034 53 233 286 319 | 1,001 | 1,820 
122 498 620 160 378 | 538 282 | 876 | 1,158 252 656 908 29 213 242 281 | 869 | 1,150 
127 A472 599 247 375 622 374 847 | 1,221 329 650 979 AT 203 250 376 853 1,229 
137 | 502 639 186 404 590 323 906 AVAL 276 642 918 42 251 293 318 é 
142 483 625 230 | 459 | 689 372 942 | 1,314 296 597 | 893 69 326 395 365 
144 | 408 552 325 366 691 469 774 | 1,243 379 424 803 83 343 426 462 

16-year Average P| SSL ow | eres (fag ai? al ee - 1,141 |e 823 Se een 297 1,120 

Per cent. of Total...|Inward | __ Bika sabe 48.82%| = 100% |Outward| __. (SA) va ee 26.52%] —— 100% 

| eeu 


SOURCE: Canada, Department of National Revenue, Annual Reports, 1921 to 1936. 
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of British or foreign nationality. As the Table shows, over the sixteen-year 
period 1921 to 1936, 51.18 per cent. of these vessels on the average entered 
with cargo as compared to 48.82 per cent. which entered in ballast. In the 
same period 73.48 per cent. on the average departed with cargo in contrast to 
26.52 per cent. in ballast. 

Tables 140 and 158 establish statistically a situation which might be 
expected in view of the general economic position that British Columbia occupies 
in the Dominion of Canada. As a Province selling the major part of its 
surplus production in world markets and purchasing the bulk of its manu- 
factured requirements from Eastern Canada, it follows that imports into 
British Columbia from world markets must be less than the exports to the 
world markets. To move British Columbia’s exports to world markets, a large 
volume of shipping space is required. As has been shown import cargoes are 
not sufficient, and it follows naturally, therefore, that British Columbia exporters 
must assume the cost of bringing ships-in-ballast to British Columbia ports. 

A substantial part of the total number of vessels chartered for use on 
the Pacific Coast is drawn from the United Kingdom, and the balance chiefly 
from the Scandinavian countries. The general practice followed by shipping 
firms is to accept shipments from Vancouver some months in advance of the 
actual chartering agreement and then, having an accurate knowledge of the 
cargo available for export at Vancouver, and knowing the export rates, the 
firm then endeavours to negotiate a charter with, for example, a United 
Kingdom ship-owner, at such terms as would permit the vessel to be brought 
out from the United Kingdom to Vancouver in ballast.19 

In part this is a problem more or less characteristic of the region. Due 
to the bulky character of many British Columbia products it would probably 
be difficult at any time to have a balanced movement of goods; that is, circum- 
stance would probably require more cargo space for exports than for imports. 
However, this situation should be very favourable to British Columbia con- 
sumers, since this large volume of empty cargo space coming inward should 
give British Columbia very low import freight rates and correspondingly low 
prices. 

Irrespective of the general level of ocean freight rates or of the numerous 
influences and factors which determine the general level of ocean freight rates, 
it is obvious that if it is necessary to bring vessels in ballast to British Columbia 
the cost of that service must be borne by the exporter. Thus the national 
trade and tariff policy restricts the possibility of utilizing the import space 
available and conversely compels the exporter to enter world markets with 
maximum ocean freight rates. A considerable proportion of tonnage leaving 
British Columbia ports in ballast would consist of oil tanks used for the 
importation of crude oil into British Columbia. 

Not only is there this discrimination based on the classification of com- 
modities for freight rate purposes, but the actual freight rates imposed on 
similar commodities in British Columbia are higher than those imposed in 
Eastern Canada. An analysis of the average cost per ton mile between points 
equi-distant in the two areas reveals this clearly. For purposes of illustration 
an analysis has been made of freight rates on iron and steel articles, lumber, 
cement, paper, and petroleum products. An examination of these rates indl- 
cates that in all cases the rates in British Columbia are considerably higher. 
(See Tables 159-163.) 


(19) The cost of bringing out a full-sized freight steamer is approximately $20,000. 
ald) 


TABLE 159. 
COMPARATIVE RAILWAY RATES ON CEMENT. 


From St. Mary’s, Ont., to | Miles. | Rate.* | Rate.* Miles. | From hia a B.C., 
Shannonville Ont... eee. 237 | 17% 50 | 236 Cherry Creek, B.C. 
Sharbot Lake, Ont. “ eee. 285 | 19 59 | 285 Chase, B.C. 

Hamptville, Ornb.. eases so eek een ok 345 | 21 65 347 Malakwa, B.C. 
Apple Hill, Ont... eee 388 | 22 68 390 Twin Butte, B.C. 


* Per 100 lbs., carlots. 
Tariff References: C.P.R. No. E180; C.P.R. No. 160A. 
TABLE 160. 


COMPARATIVE RAILWAY RATES ON PAPER. 
(Building, Roofing, Sheathing, and Wrapping.) 


From Montreal, Que., to ‘ Miles. Rate.* | Rate.* Miles. From ae BC., 
Pembroke, Ont. —. pn oy pe Mae eee 226 2 56 221 Kirton, B.C. 
Lindsay, Ont... (eee 300 28 69 302 Myra, B.C. 
Galt, Ont; 2 A228 2) ee eee 3898 34 68 400 Albert Canyon, B.C. 
Windsor).Ont.. 2... eee 568 (1) 389% 87 567 Kootenay Landing, B.C. 


* Per 100 lbs., carlots. 
(1) C.N.R. Competitive mileage, 559 miles. 
Tariff References: C.P.R. No. E 3809; C.P.R. No. 160A. 


TABLE 161. 
COMPARATIVE RAILWAY RATES ON LUMBER. 


From Megantic, Que., to Rate.* Miles. | Rate.* From he poate B.C., 
Mostar, Ques Scone ee ee 14 106 20 Auram, B.C, 
St. Lin Junction, Que. pee e aera Fe ee ay 192 26 Jura, B.C. 
Smith Falls, Que... ET Se. SS ee 19% 293 30 Squilax, B.C. 
Ingersoll, Ont. aa rere Rh ees OL) 24 596 47 McConnel, B.C. 


* Per 100 Ibs., carlots. 


Tariff References: C.P.R. No. E 3603; C.P.R. No. W 160A. 


TABLE 162. 
COMPARATIVE RAILWAY RATES ON IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES. 
(Not including Rails.) 


| 
From Hamilton, Ont., to | Miles. Rate.* | Rate.* Miles. | From Manca BC., 
St. Lin Junction, Que. ee sags8 895 44 81 | 395 Greenwood, B.C. 
St. Martin’s Junction, Que. _.. 386 35 68 390 Twin Butte, B.C. 
Hurdereau, Que. ‘ : eae 301 35 60 | 304 Carlin, B.C. 
Smith Palle, Que sie teote foes . 250 34 60 | 251 | Penticton, B.C. 


* Per 100 lbs., carlots. 


Tariff References: C.P.R. No. E560A; C.P.R. No. W 160A. 
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TABLE 168. 
COMPARATIVE RAILWAY RATES ON PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 


From Toronto, Ont., to Miles. Rate.* Rate.* Miles. From sar iia BC., 
Bowmanville, Onieew a. ee 48 | 19% a1 48 Dewdney, B.C. 
lgkaghed alvayey AC pele ate eae ee eo See ee 100 | 22 33 102 Yale, B.C. 
St. Thomas, Ont... _ 2h 122 25 36 123 China Bar, B.C. 
Robendale, Ont... 4 144 27% 45 144 Brookmere, B.C. 
RP eEbii Oni ts een eeeeee 199 32 b3 200 Erris, B.C. 
Winchester, Ont 246 86% 53 250 Kamloops, B.C. 


* Per 100 lbs., carlots. 
Tariff References: C.P.R. No. FE 1140A and E-2750B; C.P.R. No. W 160A. 


It may be argued that the higher rates in British Columbia are caused by 
higher costs of operation. It is submitted that it is quite impossible for the 
railways to state clearly what are the actual costs of operation in British 
Columbia as compared with any other part of Canada. It is well known that 
the costs of operation have nothing whatever to do with the establishment of 
freight rates on the Canadian Railway system, and that these rates are based 
simply on what the “ traffic will bear.” In other words, there is no scientific 
basis whatever for the Canadian Railway rate structure. 

Poultry and dairy farmers in British Columbia are also mulcted by the 
railways with high freight charges on shipments of feed grains from the 
Prairies. For example, the cost per bushel on a car of wheat shipped from 
Calgary to Vancouver for local delivery is 24.90 cents as against 15.6 cents to 
Port Arthur, although the distance to the latter is almost double. A car 
originating at Calgary and shipped to Vancouver for export, a distance of 642 
miles, is shipped at a rate of 12 cents per bushel as against 24.90 cents for local 
delivery. A similar shipment from Calgary to Montreal for export, a total 
distance of 2,236 miles, carries a rate of 30 cents per bushel, although the 
distance is greater by 1,594 miles. 

It will be appreciated that it is natural for the railways to encourage move- 
ment eastward, as there is always a demand for empties for the shipment of 
commodities westward, whereas the heavy movement of grain to the Pacific 
Coast ports would mean a continuous stream of empties being back-hauled. 
However, as far as British Columbia is concerned, the principal handicap is the 
existing rate for domestic purposes. In Tables 164 and 165 these differences 
are shown as an average rate per ton mile. The “all rail rates ” are shown 
in Table 166. 

It can be further seen from this study that while British Columbia has an 
advantage of both rail and water transportation, the limitations of water 
transportation are such as to modify the situation in favour of British Columbia 
only to a minor degree. Consequently, it is claimed that the consumers of 
British Columbia are penalized not only because of geographical conditions but 
because of the freight rate structure of the Canadian railway system. The 
penalizing of the consumer in this Province is made possible by the tariff 
structure of Canada which creates the situation by which the artificially high 
prices of manufactured goods imported from Eastern Canada are lower than 
the prices of similar goods produced elsewhere. This is one of the additional 
costs to British Columbia as part of the Canadian Confederation. 
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TABLE 164. 


AVERAGE DOMESTIC RATE PER TON MILE. 
(On Grain other than Flaxseed.) 


To Vancouver and New 
From Wich. To Montreal. 

Miles. | Rate. Rate. | Miles. 
Cal@ary fo) 05 2) ee Se eee eee 642 | 1.29 cents 0.41 cents | 2,236 
Edmonton ’\ 25 ae ee ee 765 | 1.07 cents 0.41 cents | 2,221 
Tiethbridves 2... tae ene ee Se Pie oo Seren ee 769 | 1.15 cents 0.41 cents | 2,170 
Moose Jaws) | eee ee ee 1,067 0.94 cents 0.44 cents 1,811 
Saskatoon eee ia 0.90 cents 0.44 cents | 1,898 

SOURCE: Computed from Table 166. 
TABLE 165. 


AVERAGE EXPORT RATE PER TON MILE. 
(On Grain other than Flaxseed.) 


From | Ree oenerg et To Montreal. 
Miles. | Rate. Rate. | Miles. 
Calgarys2 5 22: yt ee eee ee eee 642 | 0.62 cents 0.45 cents | 2,236 
Wdmonton.... 2 28 a eee 765 | 0.52 cents 0.45 cents | 2,221 
eth bridges. aoe e= ae a keer pte (at Dire, BE ay Bi a 769 | 0.57 cents 0.45 cents | 2,170 
Moose, J aw 8" 2 Mec eee a eee eee = 1,067 | 0.47 cents 0.48 cents | 1,811 
Saskatoon *. 2) oD 5 hie ee ee ee Teo | 0.43 cents 0.48 cents | 1,893 


SOURCE: Computed from Table 166. 


REGIONAL PROTECTION. 


Various attempts have been made to estimate the real burden of the tariff 
in concrete terms in Canada and elsewhere. To do this is a matter of extreme 
difficulty because of the number and variety of factors which affect the incidence 
of the tariff not only at a particular time but over a period of time. This 
estimate could be made with accuracy for limited periods of time and in rela- 
tion to particular items. To estimate with accuracy in dollars and cents, the 
total burden of the tariff on the community over a period of time would seem 
to present almost insurmountable obstacles. 

An attempt has been made, however, to analyze production in Canada on 
the basis of whether the market for this production is artificially protected, 
protected partly naturally and partly artificially, naturally protected, or exposed. 
This has been done on the basis of the actual quantities of goods sold under 
these varying conditions. Table 167 shows this estimate for each of the 
Provinces of Canada, and Table 168 gives similar information as a percentage 
of the total in each Province. It can here be seen that the goods produced in 
the various Provinces available for sale under protected conditions varying 
from 79.41 (see note) per cent. in Prince Edward Island to 50.96 per cent. 
in Saskatchewan, the percentage of protected production in British Columbia 
being 54.37 per cent. These figures, however, merely show the percentage of 
goods produced which enjoy protection of some kind under the tariff structure 
of Canada. It does not indicate the actual degree of protection; that is, the 
actual tariff rates have not been considered. In other words, all protected 
production is shown without any attempt being made to indicate the degree 
of protection, or the extent to which the protection available is used. 


Note.—Due to importance of Domestic Market. 
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TABLE 167. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION VALUES BY PROVINCES, 1931. 


PRODUCTION. 
: | 
Province. | Sold Under Sold Under 
Total. j Protected Exposed 
| Conditions. | Conditions. 
| 
British Columbia. $ $ 3 
Artificially Protected... 4 See eee 189,588,695 | 132,829,842 26,758,858 
Naturally and ‘Artificially Protected ee 10,400,510 10,353,444 47,066 
Naturally -Protectéed..22-:. Soe ee oe ee eee LOVSP2 Ee Ne eee 19,822,111 
Eixposéd Industries: 2 5250 Seep etree Bead rep es ee ee ree 2a VSG SG-ak! |) sa see eee 44,185,876 
"Totals 1.2: oo ee ae ee ee 263,997,192 143,183,286 120,813,906 
Ontario. 
Artificially: Protected 2. eee es ee eee ee 1,361,914,297 1,217,188,523 144,725,774 
Naturally and -Artificially ; Protected mee. ae ee ee 75,228,609 74,380,165 848,444 
Naturally: Protected: it. Soe ee tee een eee ee 99,566,983 i 1 IE 8 0d 9e | 99,566,983 
Exposed: Industries? <...\ 32 ee  e e eee PESOS. LS 6h | wee ee 128,078,186 
Motels .--% <8. eee ee eee ee eee oo eee ede ee 1,664,788,075 1,291,568,688 | 373,219,387 
Quebec. 
Avstificially Protectedsts 290 5— so Ee we ee ee 873,453,662 761,122,370 112,331,292 
Naturally: and- Artificially, Protected 2s. eee eee 85,803,554 35,382,408 421,146 
Naturally Protected es OTROS OCORE ote eee eee 67,378,680 
Exposed: Industries... 2 2. ee eee eee RIOZUSCL aS) le aoe ee eee 71,204,148 
ii Wo] 21 f(a Ro eran Res: Mere ce tO TCS FFE Rei et ob SPAS a EE Ne OE 1,047,840,044 796,504,778 251,335,266 
Alberta. 
Artificially, Protected.2 22) 25.2 Sik Ree Rete se eee oe ee ee 204,633,883 139,981,926 64,651,957 
Naturally and Artificially Protected ee ee ee 4,374,006 S374; 006? hos ee eee 
Naturally Protected a ee eee S9UOsSO07 I ween eee | 8,905,380 
Exposed Industries _. 16.608:313 |. Coe 15,608,812 
Rota len x =p ret ee ee eae 3 aoe 233,522,081 144,355,932 | 89,166,149 
Saskatchewan. | 
Artificially Protected:.. 2 ie. en ee Bee eee 140,356,033 77,520,209 | 62,835,824 
Naturallysand -Axtificiallysibrotected sae: =: meee an aan ene ee ee 3,014,440 3,0145440 1), ae ee 
Naturally Protected: 5). ere es ee ee BE en eee TK SS6.6DA a) gue eee eS | 7,836,654 
exposed: Industries. 2 t.e hee Cee eee. ee ae eee ee 6,551,275 see 6,551,275 
A Otals 2. tee =. Soe eee es ee er een kee elena ine 157,758,402 80,534,649 | 77,223,753 
Manitoba. | | 
Artificially -Protectedi25 =e eee ee eee ee ee 147,339,486 123,844,645 23,494,841 
Naturally tand Artificially: Protected ss re ee ee ee 8,279,426 8,263,737 15,689 
Naturally Protected 322 = 32 a eee es ee ee ee TE O2S6Sem Iitee eee 18,628,383 
Exposed “Indtistrics: a ee ee eee ee ee ee ee LO 47 DD Bi ee, 10,417,165 
otal sii. ie i Pe OA ee 779,664,450 | 192,108,382 | 47,556,068 
Nova Scotia. 
Artificially Protected = = ae ae ee ee ee 108,399,912 89,565,321 18,834,591 
Naturally and Artificially Protected 2,749,924 2,749,924 parents: Pee 
Naturally: Protectedi-: .<-5t 2a Veena | ae ae Poe ee 6,726,308 6,726,308 
Exposed Industries...- <— | 5 ee eee ese ee ed ee en 10,121,970 Pe es nee 10,121,970 
Totals 2) = Uae eee ee ree ee OE eae ee 127,998,114 92,315,245 35,682,869 
if 
New Brunswick. ! 
Artificially Protected... : 74,230,156 57,445,684 16,784,472 
Naturally and Artificially Protected. 2,067,141 2,067,141 oe ee 
Naturally Protected 4,651,705 pat) 502) ant 4,651,705 
Exposed Industries __ 12,412,763 oe Rae ame 12,412,763 
Totals. “95,861,765 | 50,512,805) 89,810,090 
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¥ TABLE 167—Continued. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION VALUES BY PROVINCES, 1931—Continued. 


PRODUCTION. 
BORER Sold Under | Sold Under 
Total. Protected Exposed 
Conditions. Conditions. 
| } 

Prince Edward Island. s $ $ 
Amtincialy Protected 20) ss 245 2 te seme Ras PERSE Oe Rs ye Stee ble 9 15,008,662 13,259,456 1,749,206 
Naturally and Artificially Protected 286,142 286,142 eS oe 
Weatumaly werovected 2. eM P51 ss2025) een 518,402 
Bemposet indnaintey So eee el ly e950 24% 2essObe ei) ph its. esas | 1,268,357 

AMG) CN See en le ee eee ee eee eee mee Cre ee | 17,081,563 13,545,598 3,535,965 


TABLE 168. 
DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCES OF PRODUCTION VALUES IN 1981. 
Gon don oa PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION. 
Province. | fe 
Sold under Sold under Sold under Sold under 
Total. Protected Exposed Total. Protected Exposed 
Conditions. Conditions. Conditions. | Conditions. 
Prince Edward Island 17 13.5 3.5 100.00 79.41 | 20.59 
COR E:iS oe ee ae ee 1,664 | 1,291 3738 100.00 | 77.58 | 22.42 
ie es ier es en ts 1,047 796 251 100.00 76.038 23.97 
Manitonne ee eee 179 | 132 AT 100.00 73.74 | 26.26 
INOVaANSCObla sae 8 5 8 eet 127 92 35 100.00 72.44 | 27.56 
New Branswick..- 2... 93 59.5 33.5 100.00 | 63.98 | 36.02 
At crtaes ees see 8 ee 233 | 144 89 100.00 61.80 | 38.20 
British Columbia... 263 | 143 120 100.00 | 54.37 | 45.63 
Saskatchewan. 157 | 80 77 100.00 | 50.96 | 49.04 
| | 


The percentages showing the amount of production sold under exposed 
conditions give more definite information, as this production has been sold 
either in Canada or in foreign countries in competition with goods produced 
elsewhere. Here it can be seen that in the case of British Columbia 45.63 per 
cent. of its total production must be sold under these conditions. Many of the 
commodities included as sold under protected conditions receive a comparatively 
small degree of protection, and in many cases the protection is merely nominal. 
It must also be kept in mind that the major part of production from our forests, 
mines, and fisheries must be sold on world markets under competitive conditions. 


MONETARY POLICY. 


The problems arising out of the depression which began with the crash on 
the New York stock market in September, 1929, were met by different countries 
in a variety of ways. In no case, mainly for political reasons, were the norma] 
consequences of the depression factors allowed to take their course and ulti- 
mately arrive at a normal readjustment and equilibrium. The plans put into 
effect to correct the economic evils of the depression were widely divergent. 
For the purpose of this analysis only three countries will be considered, namely, 
Australia, the Argentine, and Canada. These three countries had many things 
in common. They were all debtor nations and consequently required a favour- 
able balance of trade in order to meet foreign obligations. They were also in 
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the main primary producing countries, and consequently depended on the export 
of primary commodities in order to create this favourable balance. However, 
in order to meet their economic problems, these countries adopted three distinct 
methods. 

Australia adopted the method of currency inflation. This allowed ex- 
porters to undersell their competitors in foreign markets, principally Great 
Britain, and at the same time to receive a high price for these commodities in 
Australian money. Inasmuch as this policy helped the export trade, at the 
same time it hindered the import trade and encouraged the development of local 
manufacturing. Australia, however, had to pay large sums of money in 
interest on loans, mainly to Great Britain. With the depreciated currency this 
meant an additional burden which was met by new loans to pay interest on past 
loans. However, it was considered that the encouragement which was given 
to industry and trade, resulting in increased employment, more than balanced 
the cost of the consequences of an unorthodox financial policy. 

The Argentine, in addition to inflating her currency, adopted a method of 
bonusing primary exports by a monetary device. This country was faced with 
an adverse balance of trade. The countries to which she sold were not buying 
her products, and the fall in world prices of primary products had caused 
particular hardship on the Argentine wheat-growers. Consequently, it was 
decided to meet the situation by the control of foreign exchange. The Govern- 
ment took control of the buying and selling of all foreign exchange, and estab- 
lished foreign exchange transactions on a quota basis in proportion to the pur- 
chases of Argentine’s goods by various countries. It was considered that the 
Government would make a profit on the buying and selling of exchange. This 
profit could be used to bonus domestic producers and also to give protection to 
local manufacturers. The result of this policy was to encourage local manufac- 
turing. Agriculturists were assisted from the fund accruing from the profits 
made on dealing in foreign exchange. 

Canada, unlike Australia or the Argentine, had no special monetary policy 
planned to meet economic distress. Instead, Canada chose a policy of high 
tariffs, believing that this protection would create local employment. It was 
also intended that this high tariff should be used as a bargaining instru- 
ment to force other countries to make favourable trade treaties. A “sound” 
monetary policy was adopted as distinct from the inflationary policies of Aus- 
tralia and Great Britain. However, in practice the high tariff policy of Canada 
became in fact a monetary policy, although in name it continued to be a tariff 
policy. This was accomplished by means of the artificial valuation for exchange 
dumping duties on goods entering Canada. It is not necessary here to enter 
into the details of this policy. It has already been dealt with in the brief for 
the Province of Manitoba and is familiar to the Commission. Sufficient to say 
that power was given to the Minister of National Revenue to put an artificial 
value on foreign exchange, based in part on the price level in the foreign country 
affected. In this way an artificial value was placed on goods entering Canada 
which in effect had no relation to the cost of production in the country of origin. 
This duty was related to the exchange rates of Canadian currency with the cur- 
rency of the country from which the imports came. It is for this reason that 
the term “‘ dumping duty ” is a misnomer, and this section of the tariff is really 
part of the monetary policy of Canada and not of its tariff policy. However, 
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the result of this policy was to give an undue measure of protection to certain 
Canadian intérests. 

It will thus be seen that Australia, by inflating her currency, enabled her 
exporters to receive a higher price for their products which increased purchas- 
ing power within the country. The Argentine, by controlling foreign exchange, 
made a profit and bonused exporters. Canada, on the other hand, relied on 
protection of her manufacturing industries to regain prosperity. She did this 
in five ways: (1) high duties were placed on foreign imports, (2) a dumping 
duty was placed on those articles which were still able to enter Canada in spite 
of regular duties, (3) exchange dumping duties were placed on imports from 
countries with depreciated currencies, (4) artificial values for ordinary duty 
purposes on commodities coming from these countries were set, and (5) sur- 
taxes of different kinds were placed on imports. Canada’s monetary policy 
affected the primary producers adversely, and only one primary product, namely 
wheat, was assisted artificially by a bonus. By these five forms of protection 
Eastern Canadian manufacturers benefited, the wheat-growers of the Prairies 
benefited to the extent of the bonus, and British Columbia suffered from this 
policy and received no special benefit. If there was justification for bonusing 
wheat in the Prairies there was similar justification for bonusing the primary 
products of British Columbia. Table 169 shows the extra duty collected by 
Canada as a result of its monetary policy. Column 1 shows all additional duties 
such as surtaxes, which are not ordinary taxes. Column 2 shows the amount 
collected from dumping duties and exchange dumping duties. 


TABLE 169. 
ADDITIONAL AND DUMPING DUTIES COLLECTED. 


2. 

BY c é 

i ing March 31. sys . Duties on Articles Lower 

aes - ssddi ional Duties, shan the Home Trade Price. 

SE 9 I Re ee ee ee ee ee ee $941,568 $1,976,625 

1933 ae, 4 Da a Ae ONT 582,478 4,101,257 

Lc. A CR eee ey eae 578,133 1,764,761 

{093.2 22 st neti aleeieie aah delat) AE dle 639,194 1,264,659 

ceseee MamOU ees FUG Aisi). ee ee 858,066 (1) 1,200,890 
$3,599,439 $10,308,192 

Totals (Columusisijand(2)s22. 2 fet 5S ee ees $13,907,631 


(1) Includes Japanese surtax of $213,743. 
SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ““ Trade of Canada for Fiscal Years. 


As ordinary dumping duties are meant to have, and do have, the effect of 
prohibiting the importation of certain foreign articles, the amount collected 
from this source should be very small; therefore most of the revenue in the 
above Table must be from exchange dumping duties. In the published trade 
reports there is no segregation. However, this Table does not include all of the 
extra duty paid. The Dominion Government set certain values for duty pur- 
poses which were above the current rate of exchange. For example, if an 
article cost one pound sterling with the rate of exchange at $4.00, and the duty 
on it was 25%, the value of the duty would not be $1.00. The value of $4.864% 
was set for duty purposes, and 25 per cent. of $4.8624 is $1.22. The $0.22 is 
not included in this Table. Another way of stating this is that the duty for 
protection was not 25 per cent., but 30.5 per cent. 
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The following Table shows the amount of bonus paid to the wheat-growers 
of the Prairie Provinces, 1931 to 1986. 
TABLE 170. 


BONUS PAID TO WHEAT-GROWERS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES BY THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Wheat Bonus of Five Cents 
Year. 


per Bushel. 

AUBIZ199 Ge ON ado ee ee ee meer | é $10,908,428 
1982-1933. ne eee ne ee ee a 8 OE ee ee a Sa a Sa Raced awe 1,811,471 
1933-1934... eee ee eee en eae eee MOSER eS eee Ee ies ie fee A eet. 312 
FORA 10RD Oe ie et ee ee ee ee 1,174 
PRIS Doh tp) as ate 5 ae eee ORT Be ee Pe Se ae ee Eh ses. eee 198 
90): [aaa Ease IND Ae aah Mere Mee eS oe SEE Sie Si Yat Ay «te Ce a a ae $12,721,583 


SOURCE: Canada: Auditor-General’s Report. 


The manufacturing industries of Eastern Canada benefited by this taxa- 
tion in that this form of dumping duty gave protection from a great deal of 
competition. This benefit went, in the main, to Eastern Canada, mainly Ontario 
and Quebec. It imposed a burden on the three Prairie Provinces in that they 
had to pay not only the higher tariff on imported goods but also the higher price 
which this tariff enabled the manufacturers of Eastern Canada to charge. The 
Prairie Provinces, however, were recompensed for this to some extent in that 
the Dominion Government, seeing the disastrous effect of this on the Prairie 
wheat farmers, paid a bonus on wheat sold. British Columbia, on the other 
hand, had to pay this higher duty and also the higher prices for domestic manu- 
factures which these duties made possible, and received nothing in return. 
British Columbia citizens paid the higher taxes, local manufacturing industries 
did not benefit to any extent, and no special aid was given to the primary indus- 
tries of this Province such as was given to the wheat-growers of the Prairie 
Provinces. In Eastern Canada, consumers were also injured by the higher 
prices of imported articles and the higher prices of domestic manufactures, but 
Eastern producers were benefiting. In British Columbia, both producers and 
consumers were injured. The consumers suffered for the same reason as 
Eastern Canadian consumers. Producers in British Columbia, engaged in in- 
dustries essentially dependent upon foreign trade for their existence, suffered 
by the decreased purchasing powers in the foreign markets. Thus, in British 
Columbia, consumers had to pay higher prices for the goods which they bought, 
and there was no compensating advantage to British Columbia producers. 

The method by which this policy was carried out is interesting. Quite 
arbitrary powers were given to the Minister. An Order-in-Council would be 
passed in which it would be stated that to the satisfaction of the Minister certain 
articles were being imported into Canada which injuriously and prejudicially 
affected Canadian industry. The Minister would then set values on these 
articles for dumping duty purposes. The fair market value in the country of 
origin had nothing whatever to do with this valuation. A notice would then 
be put in the Canada Gazette stating the value for duty purposes of the article 
In question. This could be altered in any manner on the decision of the 
Minister. qn this way an extremely high protection was given to manufac- 
turers In Eastern Canada at the expense of Canadian consumers. 
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The monetary policy of Canada, of which this was an important part, had 
two consequences: (1) it had a definite effect on the general price level in 
Canada, and (2) it affected the payments of principal and interest due outside 
Canada during this period. 


THE PRICE LEVEL. 


In order to show the effect of this policy on the price level, the price level of 
Canada has been compared with that of other representative countries. Whole- 
sale price indexes have been taken, and those selected have been those which 
would correspond most closely with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics whole- 
sale price index, with 1926 represented as 100. Those indexes which were based 
on a different year have been converted so that their base year would be 1926 
and the series would be comparable with that of Canada. This is shown in 
Table 171. Owing to differences in the construction of these indexes it would 
not be proper to compare individual items, but the indexes as a whole show 
trends accurately, and it is only to the extent that these indexes are scientifically 
comparable that they have been used. 

It will be seen from these indexes that during the depression years, 
1931-1935, the Argentine kept its price level on the average about 30 per cent., 
and similarly Australia about 12 per cent., higher than Canada. This meant 
that people in the Argentine or in Australia who had fixed charges to pay 
within their respective countries, were 30 per cent. or 12 per cent. respectively 
better off than individuals similarly situated in Canada. 

The price level in Canada was approximately the same as that of the 
United States until 1932 when United States prices were approximately 8 per 
cent. lower than those in Canada. By 1934, however, United States prices were 
about 7 per cent. above those of Canada, and in 1935 about 15 per cent. In 
Great Britain, where prices fell lower than in Canada, the situation was par- 
tially met by the conversion of a large part of the national debt to lower interest 
rates, so that the effect of a lower price level on national finances was not so 
great. It may also be pointed out that Canada’s monetary policy resulted in 
the prices of manufactured goods being kept at a relatively high level, while 


TABLE 171. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES. 
(1926=100.) ©) 


Argentine. Australia. Japan. pee) Ribaren Canada. 

OD Gee ee ee ee ee 100 100.0 | 100 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
i202) Gee 4 ied oR 2 oe 98 99.2 95 96.2 94.2 | 97.7 
(4 PA eee) i Oe ee 2 99 97.8 96 94.3 97.9 | 96.4 
h OPAS YE Se sal len PSS EA eR AO es A 96 98.4 93 88.8 96.3 | 95.6 
TRIS (ee Se SOE err, 92 87.1 16th 73.3 86.3 | 86.6 
1S LS Oe IS SS 5 ee 89 78.0 64 62.4 71.4 | 72.1 
a CRY Aiea cela A ss eo 90 ine | 68 60.2 61.6 | 66.7 
NG Oe en eee ee ee. 86 76.9 76 60.7 64.6 | 67.1 
* Oi eae SM seen SS a ee 98 80.2 75 63.1 76.6 | 71.6 
LD cea ae a ts." ee Pee 97 80.2 | 78 65.9 83.5 | 12.1 

| 

| 


(1) The indexes have all been converted to 1926 as a base year. 

(2) The London “ Economist.” 

(3) Irving Fisher. 

SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1935, Table LIII., page 164. 
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the prices of primary products fell to very low levels. The immediate effect of 
the early stages of the depression was to create far Canada an adverse balance 
of trade. This was naturally disastrous to a debtor country; consequently 
something had to be done to restore a favourable balance. The policy adopted 
to overcome the adverse balance of trade of Canada at that time was primarily 
to restrict imports and arrive at a favourable balance through a general con- 
traction of trade, imports being contracted to a greater degree than exports. 
Australia, on the other hand, primarily encouraged exports and secondarily dis- 
couraged imports. 

The monetary policy of Canada affected the price level of manufactured 
articles and primary products differently. Chart IX. shows the price index 
of consumers’ goods as a percentage of the price index of producers’ goods. 
Prior to the War there were only small variations. During and following 
the War there were slightly larger variations, but during the depression, due 
to the policy of the Dominion Government, there was a very large increase 
in the cost of consumers’ goods over the cost of producers’ goods. In the 
same chart it will be seen that prices of raw materials and partly manufactured 
articles, expressed as a percentage of the price index of fully manufactured 
articles, declined during the depression. This illustrates in general the effect 
of the monetary policy of Canada in keeping up only the prices of those manu- 
factured articles which were sold in Canada. 


CHART Tx: 


A COMPARISON OF PRICE VARIATIONS BETWEEN CONSUMERS’ GOODS AND 
RAW AND PARTLY MANUFACTURED ARTICLES, 1913-1937. 


(Index of consumers’ goods expressed as a percentage of the Index of Producers’ Goods. 
Index of Raw and Partly Manufactured Articles expressed as a percentage of the Index 
of Fully and Chiefly Manufactured Articles.) 
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(1) 1987=11 months. 
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Charts.X. and XI. show the relative difference in prices of the imported 
raw materials such as cotton, wool, rubber, and their products. These prices 
dropped to low levels, while the prices of the manufactured products made from 
them dropped only slightly in comparison, and retained a relatively uniform 
price irrespective of the violent changes in the prices of their raw materials. 
A comparison made of a variety of commodities has shown the same result. 


CHART X. 


VARIATIONS IN THE PRICES OF RAW COTTON, COTTON FABRICS, RAW WOOL, 
AND WOOL FABRICS, 1929-1936. 


(Based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics Price Indexes with 1926=100 converted to 
1929—100.) 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, referring to the relative prices of 
imports and exports, states: “during the greater part of the past 23 years 
general commodity wholesale price index numbers and those for principal 
imports and exports have moved along courses which were almost parallel... 
The most serious dislocation in the three series commenced in 1928 and still 
remains of considerable proportions. During this period export prices which 
relate predominantly to primary products have fallen relatively much lower than 
the average of all commodities or of imports. Both the general index and that 
for imports are heavily weighted by manufactured products, prices for which 
are characteristically more stable than those for primary products.’’?° 


(20) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics: ‘ Prices and Price Indexes,” 1913-1935, 
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CHART XI. 


VARIATIONS IN THE PRICES OF RAW RUBBER, RUBBER TIRES, AND 
RUBBERS, 1929-1935. 


(Based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics Price Indexes with 1926=100 converted to 
1929—100.) 
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Chart XII. shows the trend of export prices, import prices, and cost of 
living in relation to the general wholesale price. The fall in export prices is 
here clearly seen in relation to import prices. As previously indicated, Chart 
IX. shows the trend of prices of raw and partly manufactured articles in rela- 
tion to manufactured articles and consumers’ goods. The downward trend of 
raw and partly manufactured articles is here indicated in relation to both con- 
sumers’ goods and manufactured articles. The significance of this situation 
can be appreciated in relation to the economy of British Columbia, which is based 
mainly on primary products. This result is accounted for by the policy which 
was adopted in Canada of obtaining a favourable balance of trade by discour- 
aging imports rather than encouraging exports. The result of this policy, 
which kept the prices of manufactured goods high, also kept the cost of living 
relatively high. This placed an additional burden on the people of Canada, 
apart altogether from the higher burden of fixed charges such as mortgages, 
etc., which the Canadian people had to meet, on the basis of a lower price level 
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CHART XII. 


A COMPARISON OF EXPORT PRICES, IMPORT PRICES, AND THE COST OF 
LIVING, 1926-1937. (1) 


(The Export Price Index, the Import Price Index, and the Cost of Living Index have been 
expressed as a percentage of the General Wholesale Price Index.) 
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or a higher value of the dollar. This is shown in Chart XIII. where the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics’ index for the cost of living is shown as a percentage 
of the general wholesale price index. It will be seen that while the export 
prices fell in relation to general wholesale prices, the cost of living went up. 

In order to give a complete picture, the relationship between the cost of 
living index, general wholesale price index, and the export price index, is shown 
on Chart XIII. 

Consequently, it can be seen that the national monetary policy of Canada 
was particularly disadvantageous to those parts of Canada dependent in the 
main on primary production. A policy of obtaining a favourable balance of 
trade through discouraging imports rather than encouraging exports resulted 
in relatively abnormally high prices for manufactured goods and relatively 
low prices of primary products and export commodities. “It was in these 
years that the failure of producers’ prices to resist decline as did consumers’ 
prices, created so serious a shortage of purchasing power in the hands of 
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CHART XIII. 


VARIATIONS IN CANADIAN WHOLESALE PRICES, EXPORT PRICES, AND 
THE COST OF LIVING, 1926-1937. (1) 


(Based on Indexes of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1926—100.) 
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farmers and other primary producers.’?! Had it not been for the fact that 
inflationary monetary policies were adopted in Great Britain and more par- 
ticularly in the United States, in the spring of 1933, the primary producers of 
Canada would have been faced with absolute disaster. 

The significance of this analysis is that in a national crisis the policies 
adopted were such as to favour the manufacturing interests of Canada to the 
disadvantage of primary producers. It is natural that primary producers 
should feel that what has happened in the past is likely to happen in the future, 
due to the fact that the British North America Act places the control of money 
and banking and trade and commerce in the hands of the central government 
upon which strong political pressure is exercised by the manufacturing interests. 


(21) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “ Prices and Price Indexes,” 1913-1935, 
page 45. 
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EXTERNAL DEBT OBLIGATIONS. 


The crisis 1931 to 1934 indicates not only that the national policy is likely 
to favour manufacturing interests as against primary producers, but also that it 
is likely to favour the central government as against the governments of the 
Provinces and the municipalities. This is shown by the effect of the national 
monetary policy on payments of principal and interest owing outside Canada. 

In this study an attempt has been made to secure all available information 
on the external debt of Canada at that time. A study of the policy of the 
Dominion Government in this respect would reveal that (1) owing to the 
increase in the monetary value of gold the Dominion Government made a profit 
on its gold holdings of about $49,000,000; (2) a statement of revenue and 
expenditure on foreign exchange transactions of the Dominion Government 
as shown in the Auditor-General’s Reports, would indicate that during the 
fiscal years 1931-32 to 1933-34 a profit on foreign exchange to the amount of 
$7,917,948.83 was made; (8) during this period no payments on principal of 
the Dominion Government debt outside Canada fell due, while considerable 
payments had to be made by the Provincial Governments and municipalities. 
Thus, the Canadian monetary policy was one which was favourable to the 
Dominion Government and unfavourable to the Provincial Governments and 
the municipalities. In other words, by the insistence on the maintenance of the 
value of the Canadian dollar in the foreign exchange markets, special burdens 
were placed on the Governments of the Provinces and the municipalities in 
meeting external obligations. 

At the same time the Dominion Government, through its exchange trans- 
actions in sterling and United States dollars, was able to avoid loss. Tables 
172-176 show the foreign exchange transactions during the fiscal years 1931-32 
to 1933-1934. 

It will be seen from Table 173 that the monetary policy of the Dominion 
cost the Province of British Columbia the sum of $2,686,795.50 during the years 
1932, 1933, and 1934. It is difficult to estimate the loss to the municipalities 
in this respect. However, a survey made by means of a questionnaire indicates 
that the loss to the municipalities was at least $104,972. 

The policy which was adopted favoured 

1. the manufacturing industries, 
2. the central government, 
to the disadvantage of 
1. primary producers throughout Canada, and 
2. provincial and municipal governments. 

This was particularly serious for the Province of British Columbia as it is 
dependent mainly on primary production for the support of the community. 

This is an analysis of what actually took place during a crisis in Canada. 
There may have been good and sufficient reasons at the time for the actions 
taken. There is little doubt, however, that a continuation of this policy would 
have ruined the industries of this Province and wiped out the revenues of the 
Government. Fortunately, change in the monetary policy of countries outside 
Canada necessitated change in the Canadian policy which relieved the situation 


in this Province. 
By 
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The factors which led the Dominion Government to take such action during 
this period are still dominant in Canada. In a similar crisis in the future it 
is not unlikely that similar action would be taken. 

As the action taken with regard to monetary policy by the Dominion 
Government placed the Provinces and the municipalities in a position of dis- 
advantage in the matter of meeting foreign obligations, which resulted in 
financial loss to these bodies, it is not unreasonable to suggest that the Domin- 
ion Government should have borne the loss accruing to the Provinces and the 
municipalities because of the national monetary policy, or at least rendered such 
assistance as would have avoided loss. 


TABLE 173. 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
EXCHANGE PROFIT AND LOSS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1931-82 TO 1933-34. 


New York Expense, 1932: 
Pcnanvemon- interest Ons Ben eee ee i ee ee ee eee $308,926.78 
TDS Wa TAS (OEn Td Sw bang of (mee ce i SE EE ee eee Le ee ee 555,352.53 


$864,279.31 
New York Expense, 1933: 


Exchange on Interest $537,839.04 
Exchange on Principal 401,071.85 
938,910.89 
Sterling Expense, 1933: 
Ey ie BY TT OWONTMEIN CVV OCUED | ooo eS Se ee ee 976,356.51 
New York Expense, 1934: 
TOSECLAT TEES GUN URW RES) ee ae ee ee SS 272,297.46 
Total Hixpense for Three Years ———— $3,051,844.17 
Sterling Income, 1932: 
Exehange on Interest ——_______—eeeeeeeesSesSesesesSsess (1) $43,992.85 
Sterling Income, 1933: 
Hxchange on Interest____— = eee (1) 177,254.83 
New York Income, 1933: 
Exchange on New Loan ————___————————EEEEEeEEeeEeeeeeeeseseseeseesee 110,000.00 
Sterling Income, 1934: 
Exchange on Interest —— (1) 33,800.99 
Total Income for Three Years ————————___——————— eee $365,048.67 
Net Expense for the Three Years ———————__——_—————————————— eee $2,686,795.50 


(1) Sterling payments subtracted. 


SOURCES: British Columbia, Public Accounts. 
Department of Finance, Treasury Branch, Special Statement. 
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TABLE 174. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MUNICIPALITIES. 
EXCHANGE PROFIT AND LOSS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1931-1933. 


New York Expense, 1931: 
Premium: Dzchange on, Interest: S20 et. Be ee ee $75,361 
Premium Exchange on Principal — Se Ee op EE ESS, PRET aso SP re 8,407 
$83,768 
Unelaasified-Eixchangé* Expense, (1931, 5c ea ee eee ea 
New York Expense, 1932: 
Premium, Exchange on Interest) 2 es ee ee eee $210,698 
Premium; Eixchangeon ‘Principal 2220.23) .2 3 eee a a ee ee 37,186 
247,884 
New York Expense, 19338: 
Premium Exchange on Interest ze _. $102,821 


Premium Exchange on Principal 38,563 
140,884 
Unclassified’ xchange Expense, 1O88) 2 2 See ee ee ee ee ee 7,347 
Sterling Expense, 1933: 
Premium Exchange on Principal ee ee Be OR ee ee en ee 15,721 
Total Exchange xpense,s1981,. 1982) 0989 2 ee ee ee ee _._ $508,377 
Sterling Income, 1931: 
Discount Exchange on Interest —_. E bes E erie, | POLLO 
Discount Exchange on Principal 51,935 
$83,430 
Sterling Income, 1932: 
Discount Lomewaneeson. Wnterest ha a ee $186,392 
Discount cxchankexOn ee rMcipale a eee ee ee ee 70,213 
256,605 
Unelassified ixchange: Income, 1982 yo ee ee ee ee eee 8,776 
Sterling Income, 1933: 
Discount: Hxchanre om: interests. Be ees ee a ee $54,308 
Discount Exchange on Principal 286 
54,594 
Total xchange Income, 198 1 1982 OSS ee ee we en ee eee ee 403,405 
Net» Exchange. Wixpense,) 1981 1982, D988" eee $104,972 


SOURCE: Information obtained from replies to questionnaires sent to the various municipalities. Most of 
these sums include banking charges as the accounting methods in the municipalities did not allow 
for any segregation of the different charges. 
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TABLE 176. 


ESTIMATED PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 
AS AT JANUARY 1, 1933. 


Provincial: 
Direct— 
Payable in Canada ________ Fe are Se eg ah Se ee ee $328,089,894 (1) 
Payable in United States__ _.. 769,198,150 (2) 
Payable: in Tonto ee eee ha ee 92,665,986 
$1,189,954,0380 
Guaranteed— 
Payable’ in’ Cansda_2 $91,509,735 
Payable in United States __ 56,074,326 
Payable: in, onder: 2s i a ce 74,258,544 
221,842,605 
Municipal: 
Pavabletin’ Canaes a2 es ee ee eee Dr ease 
Payable in United States _ 314,945,200 
PRyAMesRY LON COR =e ee a ee ee ee ee ee Wee ee © 93,608,320 
1,323,094,066 


(1) ‘‘ Payable in Canada” figures include all such bonds, whether payable in dollars or sterling. 
(2) ‘‘ Payable in United States”’ figures include bonds optionally payable in United States. 


SOURCE: Saskatchewan: ‘‘ A Submission to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations,” p. 250. 


Notre.—This is an estimate by A. E. Ames & Company which was submitted to Saskatchewan by Dr. Clark, 
Deputy Minister of Finance of Ottawa. He informed Saskatchewan that much of the information concerning the 
external debt of the provinces and municipalities was lacking and he was only able to submit the above estimate. 


TABLE 177. 


ESTIMATED INTEREST ON PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL EXTERNAL 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS AS AT JANUARY 1, 1933. 


Provincial: New York. London. 
Dinee tie we se eee ee ee _._ $38,460,000 $4,633,000 
I Ga xantee Gaerne eee a ee ee ee — 2,834,000 3,713,000 
$41,294,000 —_§_—— _ $8,346,000 
LAT Tg od Sage Might “I ee ee ee ee 15,747,000 (1) 4,680,000 
EES ee ee a ee ee COATES $13,026,000 


(1) The estimated municipal interest charge, $15,747,000, is 38.18% of $41,294,000, the estimated provincial 
interest charges. 

These figures are 5% of the corresponding figures in Table 176. The figure 5% was chosen arbitrarily. The 
actual exchange premium on interest payments of the Provincial Governments according to Table 175 was 
$6,838,646.92. Assuming that the municipalities lost in exchange at about the same rate as the Provincial Govern- 
ments, the estimated loss would be 38.136 of $6,838,646.92 or $2,608,000. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF RAIL AND OCEAN 
FREIGHT RATES. 


Tables 178-192, which follow, give in detail representative rail and ocean freight rates 
currently in force. The information contained in these Tables is summarized in the preceding 
section entitled “ The Artificial and Arbitrary Costs of Transportation.” 
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ap TABLE 178. 


SELECTED COMMODITY RATES OF TRAFFIC MOVING WEST FROM 


Number of 
Articles 
under the 
Heading. 


22 


NrFPOTNKFPNWOHAANKHFAWDAHOANA RAH MD OC OH 


TORONTO TO VANCOUVER. 


(Rates Lying Between the Mode and the Median—$1.45 and $1.55.) 


ARTICLE OR GROUP HEADING. 


IBS sen RINE: ES AN Ge aa Oe ee UES EE be 
GannedGoods or Preserves ee 
ard ware: and | OOS, Ty Vals COC eee ee ee ee 

Door Bolts and Hinges, ete... < 
‘Racks, Nails,sete.—-— 
Structural Iron and Steel. 
Roofing, Steel, ete 


WASHINGS OLIN Ss CLC ce ae re ee ee _ 
Bettinger anduCharni. eb scce a5 = ee ae ee eee Cone See aie eee ee ee a 


Wire seTOODS eA Ch INGILS 5 «Cb Osa a eee 
Pipe Fittings and Connections_ 
Fire Hydrants, Valves, etc... 
Tablecloths, Napkins, etc. 


Tec 6 a ral SCS) 9 9 ee al RN Ales eres Rene ere ee eee eS = 
Stoneware, and Barthenware. = ee 
yas aT BK ENCES CU ws ee 
TESEIBISOXES, ING EIS y OL Coe oe ee a ee 
Automobile Springs (iron) = 
Wottom sand Violen Wi S te se mS 
PANGS cer RTL OT CCT ea oe a rss 
IAGHESTORIEO@CITIONE, ETDTC, UC ee ese 
PANS POSHOSOECOO ENING. CL Cys ea a a 
Ambit reezin os © Ox OUR, = 


Mibre Conduits; ete..45 = S. [Sp ome eters ROY 2c = 
IDbahidteses | ubshas che) oo oe ee ee eS Ee 
Rpt Ry (GES) RCH oie le ee ee ee ee See as 
Rariels i DEUIMS ie CtC se ee ue 
Wheelbarrows and: Carts ds 
@hoacolate: Coatin yi 
DESC K iy EOD a Veith ORS re ee 
Drie seu SORDs) CC ee 
tra here a a ae ee ee a A] 
Cyanide of Potassium, ete... 


SOURCE: Canadian Freight Association Tariff No. 1-G. 
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Railway C.F.A. 
Freight Rate Tariff Item 
per 100 lbs. No. 
$1.50 120 
1.50 280 
1.50 890A 
1.50 890 
1.50 1010 
1.50 1050A 
1.50 1050A 
1.50 1050A 
1.60 1370 
1.50 1390 
1.62 1480 
1.50 1920 
phir das 2010 
1.52 2190 
1.50 2220 
1.50 20 
1.60 T0A 
1.60 T0A 
1.50 490B 
1.58 2480 
1.50 780 
1.50 140 
1.50 140 
£273 2230 
1.70 420 
1.50 1920 
1.50 490B 
1.50 990A 
1.50 2510 


TABLE 179. ; 


SELECTED LESS-THAN-CARLOAD RATES ON TRAFFIC MOVING WEST 
FROM TORONTO TO VANCOUVER. 


(Rates Lying Between the Mode and the Median—$3.49 and $3.505.) 


Number of Railway G.BiAs 
Articles ARTICLE OR GROUP HEADING. Freight Rate| Tariff Item 
under the per 100 lbs. No. 
Heading. 
| 
2 Ashastos, Packing.) Brake lining 22.5.2. ee ee $3.50 | 50 
3 Beltings (cotton, leather, rubber) = ee 3.50 150 
4 Brooms: Brushes, Mops, Mop) Heads 5. ee eee 3.50 240 
1 Too thp Brushes sin: BOs ae err se 8.50 250 
6 Gellulose* Napicins; | Dowels, (ete... ee fer 3.50 340C 
3 Underwear, cotton, woollen oat 3.50 400 
3 Gocoa, Beans, and Chocolates. = 2 oe 8.50 425 
5 Confedtiion ery cea ee ee Re eee ee eee 3.50 425 
1 LOS Gye Mi eter i yes Se ae ee 3.50 970 
50 Paper, looseleat, cigarette, Writing, Cte. eee 3.50 1320B 
6 Tires solid: subi en es eee a a ee ere ee 3.50 1640 
Rb Rib ber! C eaery te ee ee ee ee eae 3.50 1660 
4 Vehicle Parts; wheels, rims, drums_ 3.50 2170 
2 Screens, door and window-. 3.50 2320 
4 Carpets and carpeting ____ sant 3.50 320 
25 CBE Tay COG GO CE ga ee 3.50 400 
45 Drugs, Medicines, amd Chemica) gin. cee cee ee eee ee ee 3.50 490B 
22 Dry Goods s (wadding, pins; Canvas) ere eee eee ee 3.50 510 
19 Dry Goods (aces. tape, blankets) See eee 8.50 520 
8 DiryAkoods: (quilts, plush Dreads) a. ee ee eed 3.50 540 
1 Sheet Musievin (Boxes h 2a 5 62 2s ee 3.50 1320A 
2 Rubber-coated Fabric - sek 3.50 1590 
2 Wheels; ironvor: Steels: so 8 a he eee 3.50 2240 
1 BBC 2Y: 1) 03) ieee aes 2 SRE Ne PARE NE cane EN Re MT Ae Tee cw ae 3.50 1150 
4 Machinery. Parts ee ee ee ease 3.50 1230 
8 Rubber and ub ber Good ss ee ee 3.50 1600 


SOURCE: Canadian Freight Association Tariff No. 1-G. 


TABLE 180. 


COMMODITIES MOVING WEST FROM TORONTO TO VANCOUVER ON THE 
L.C.L. RATE, $3.50. 


ele ocheae| 

ari Freight 

at COMMODITY. Rate per 
Ne 100 lbs. 


50 Asbestos Packing 
Brake Lining 5 aah 7 Se Ce Re oo sa ce ce at 
150 Belting 6 Se eile a te ve ee Nd i, a ee 
cotton 
leather 
rubber 
240 Brooms; “Brtish esa Wot ee 
250 Tooth Brushes: 2-2 ee nee eee eee 
425 Cocoa, Cocoa Beans, Chocolate 
425 Confectionery oo es a PO a ee ee 
| ice cream cones 
| confectionery 
| chewing gum 
| almond paste 
| salted peanuts 
1320B | Paper and Articles of Paper 
| adding machine | 
| blank drawing | 
| bond | 
| 


Rreenne ee tibia ee ee ee | 3.50 


books, blank 
books, N.O.S. 
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we TABLE 180—Continued. 


COMMODITIES MOVING WEST FROM TORONTO TO VANCOUVER ON THE 


C.F.A. 
Tariff 
Item 
No. 


1320B 


1640 


1660 
2170 


2820 
320 


L.C.L. RATE, $3.50—Continued. 


CoMMODITY. 


Paper and Articles of Paper—Continued. 

| books, paper-bound 

books, school composition 

books, scrap 

books, stub file 

cardboard 

cards, cut, not printed 

check for cash registers 

| cigarette tubes 

| cigarette papers 

cloth-lined 

corrugated 

| deadening 

displays, window 

envelopes 

| fly or insect 

folder, filing 

gummed 

indented 

| insulating 

| labels 

ledger 

| linen 

| lining, carpet 

linings, bag or barrel 

lithographed book binding 

loose-leaf supplies, consisting of binders or covers, sheets, and metal parts 

lunch sets, napkins, and tablecloths 

matting, picture 

monotype 

mounts, photographic 

| oil board 

papeteries 

| periodicals, paper-bound 

post cards, souvenir 

printed matter, N.O.S. (except art calendars other than advertising calendars, holiday cards) 

strawboard, corrugated 

| tablets 

tags, cloth or cloth-lined 

tags, paper 

tickets, sales or transfer 

| waxed 

| wrappers, coin 

writing, plain or ruled 

| writing, manila 

Tires, Solid Rubber, including Solid Rubber Tire Mounted on, Steel, Base. # es = 
tractor wheels 

| wheel flanges 
wheel rims 
wheel rings 
wheel tires 

Rubber Cement, in metal cans or tubes, or barrels.or drums... See eee eee 

| Wheels, Wooden, Disc, or Wire | 

| Rims, Passenger and Truck | 

| Rim Rings and parts if 

Brake Drums | 

Screens, door and window, crated or cleated 

Carpet and Carpeting -------------- i 
earpet, art 
carpeting 

| carpets, made up (not exceeding $150 per 100 lbs. value) 

mats or matting 

rugs (not exceeding $150 per 100 Ibs.) 
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Railway 
Freight 
Rate per 
100 lbs. 


| 3.50 


TABLE 180—Continued. 


COMMODITIES MOVING WEST FROM TORONTO TO VANCOUVER ON THE 
L.C.L. RATE, $3.50—Continued. 


C.F.A. Railway 
Tariff Commopiry. 
ne 100 lbs 

No. M 


4908 | Drugs, Medicines, and Chemicals, 2.2 ee ee eee 
acid, acetic 
nitrate of ammonia 


balsam, fir 
| bitters 
| camphor 
precipitated chalk 
chemicals 

cigarettes, tubes 

butter colour 

chocolate colour 

anti-freezing compounds 

| confections, licorice 

absorbent cotton 

| vanilla crystals 

surgical dressings 

| drugs 

| dyes (packed in cabinets) 

dyes stuffs 


| embalming fluid 

| flavouring extracts 

| medicinal extracts 

| prepared baby food 

glycerine, other than crude 

| gum arabic 

| lavender leaves 

licorice 

| medicinal supplies 

medicines 

malted milk 

sugar of milk 

milkine 

sanitary napkins 

fuse] oil 

petrolatum or petrolatum preparations made of petroleum 

medicinal plasters 

surgical plasters 

bath salts 

smoke (condensed in bottles) 

soap, toilet 

sulphite of sodium 

toilet preparations 

blue vitriol 

witch hazel 

wood pulp cellulose 

1320 Sheet Music, in boxes 

1600 Rubber and Rubber Goods 

| hose, rubber, cotton, or canvas, or rubber and cotton or canvas combined (without nozzles, 
couplings, or with nozzles or couplings attached) 

belting, rubber 

packing, rubber 

mats or matting, rubber 

2240 Wheels, iron or steel, with solid or pneumatic rubber tires 


3.50 


SOURCE: Canadian Freight Association, Tariff 1-G, 
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os TABLE 181. 


SELECTED COMMODITY RATES ON TRAFFIC MOVING EAST FROM 
VANCOUVER TO TORONTO. 


(Rates Lying Between the Mode and the Median—$.975 and $1.188.) 


Number of 


Articles Railway C.F.A. 
peder the ARTICLE OR GROUP HEADING. Freight Rate} Tariff Item 
teading. per 100 lbs. No. 

2 iBagkets-andiShooks:s 2.5. 0 eee 2 es ee ne Ete oe SCT een Soe ee ee $0.99 30 

3 Battenyiseparatorsraid Mat Crs cee eee eee eee ae eee ee ee ee ees .99 40 

if (Qe AEE OO TE) Re ca cE Ba ea he ee ee 1.05 220 

2 SUV p YER OY Ce te ere a eeu a eee Sree ee See 1.00 470 
112) Canned Goods 23 2a 2s SE Os Me. 2S Ne ee ee Oe 1.05 80-G 

at GIVCerineRCTrUugeis.27. ee 8 2 eS t 1.00 230-A 

1 Handles; moprand bro or te 2 ose eR Se See Se Ne es ee ee 1.055 240-B 

1 Ai Ole wT stain a a ee ee -975 580-C 


SOURCE: Canadian Freight Association Tariff, No. 101-E. 


TABLE 182. 


SEVERAL L.C.L. RATES ON TRAFFIC MOVING EAST FROM 
VANCOUVER TO TORONTO. 


(Rates Lying Between $3.54 and $3.57.) 


Number of 


Articles Railway C.F.A. 


h ARTICLE OR GROUP HEADING. Freight Rate} Tariff Unit 
es per 100 lbs. No. 
al Bitters, medicine ___ 5 ee enh aes $3.545 60 
1 IZOStHO@ AGS SOUV CNN Ye ee a 3.545 390 


SOURCE: Canadian Freight Association Tariff, No. 101-E. 


IMPORTS OF REVENUE FREIGHT FROM EASTERN CANADA INTO 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Table 183 contains selected abstracts from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ publica- 
tions “ Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Reports.” The commodities listed are known 
or assumed to be the produce of Eastern Canada. The figures shown in the column “ Net 
Import or Export” are computed by subtracting the figures in Column 1 from Column 2. In 
this way no complications arise from traffic destined to or received from foreign connections, 
and local traffic is automatically eliminated, since the same amount would appear in Columns 
1 and 2. No practicable method could be established to correct for cases where British 
Columbia exported L.C.L. Merchandise or other supposedly Eastern Canadian products, so 
that the net imports tend to be minimum figures. In some cases there may have been 
imports from Winnipeg or other Prairie centres falling in these particular classifications, in 
which case the imports from Eastern Canada would tend to be excessive. It is considered, 
however, that the net import figures are representative to a large degree of the actual volume 
of imports from Eastern Canada. 
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TABLE 183. 
REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED BY CANADIAN RAILWAYS, 1928-1936. 


(In tons.) 
RECEIVED FROM 
FOREIGN CONNEC- FREIGHT TERMINATED. 
Wondediat TIONS DESTINED TO 
Y Seth Total. | Unloaded Net 
pene AP oleae are at Sta: | Delivered | Import. 
(Col. 1.) Canadian Foreign tions in | to Foreign 
Points. Points. British Connec- 
Columbia. tions. 
(Col. 2.) 
anne] Serres eae (a een A Mn CR Meem CS SO STEERS mS 
Iron and Steel—bar, sheet,| 1928 9,099 4,067 54 14,120 21,724 1,638 11,725 
structural, pipe 1929 13,039 6,085 52 19,176 23,470 811 10,431 
1930 14,251 8,709 404 23,364 82,244 883 17,993 
1931 7,842 23197 a byA 9,660 20,764 955 13,422 
1932 8,305 2,527 5,832 8,653 814 5,348 
1933 2,259 964 a 8,228 8,263 722 6,004 
1934 4,077 803 5 4,885 18,551 789 14,474 
1935 5,624 sli ane nae 6,956 22,944 738 17,320 
1936 7,965 3,810 423 12,198 380,750 1,996 22,875 
Castings, Machinery, and 1928 9,821 4,752 31 14,604 24,315 2,692 14,494 
Boilers 1929 12,306 5,462 257 18,025 27,142 3,779 14,836 
1930 9,437 5,578 Al 15,056 19,291 1,969 9,854 
1931 6,094 1,766 124 7,984 14,276 1,083 8,182 
1932 8,491 482 3,973 6,106 746 2,615 
1933 8,445 342 3,787 4,402 646 957 
1934 8,348 740 110 4,198 5,470 750 2,122 
1935 8,674 1,828 132 5,634 6,257 552 2,583 
1936 4,733 LOT 450 6,940 7,888 1,000 3,155 
Agricultural Implements 1928 1,190 2,619 "2 3,881 3,542 1,384 2,352 
and Vehicles other than 1929 1,532 1,133 40 2,705 3,767 1,655 2,235 
Automobiles 1930 1,519 SS Tee es 1,799 2,254 887 735 
1931 671 190 ab 873 1,466 318 795 
1932 657 bi eee 714 566 382 () Ot 
1933 238 12 37 287 843 170 105 
1934 {ply 47 oem el eee ae 1,184 1,508 473 796 
1935 857 AAS ill se ee oe 1,305 1,940 863 1,088 
1936 1,097 2s 15 2,384 3,469 2,159 2,372 
Automobiles, Auto Trucks, 1928 1,052 2,619 | 55 3,726 17,511 6,126 16,459 
and Auto Parts 1929 1,236 2,529 eal 3,862 21,204 7,635 19,968 
1930 1,037 816 114 1,967 13,213 2,511 12,176 
1931 393 522 5 920 8,077 2,355 7,684 
1932 473 CVn eee Oe 795 4,661 3,804 4,188 
1933 185 STS" (| sees 513 5,299 3,214 5,164 
1934 505 933 120 1,558 9,868 7,440 9,363 
19385 956 936 257 oul 2,149 14,599 9,449 18,643 
1936 1,011 1,182 222 2,415 15,203 6,441. 14,192 
| 
Burniture. 28 | 656 OE il) ee Oe 928 5,612 32 4,956 
1929 865 577 see ee 1,442 5,791 112 4,926 
1930 452 541 Les 993 4,787 66 4,335 
1931 529 ARs or Nadie he ae . 574 3,549 129 3,020 
1932 852 581 133 1,066 2,259 70 1,907 
1933 342 81 | 11 434 1,076 40 734 
1934 534 114 | 29 677 1,671 45 1,187 
1935 854 92 61 1,007 2,035 35 1,181 
1936 | 1,091 rae) | ee [. 9d, 274 2,415 28 1,324 
| 
Other Manufactures and} 1928 | 99,802 27,971 9,490 137,268 130,654 83,272 80,852 
Miscellaneous 1929 106,370 30,759 8,889 146,018 134,693 32,933 28,323 
1930 | 86,882 30,695 7,637 125,214 114,324 17,130 27,442 
1931 77,363 23,698 5,341 106,402 111,895 9,846 34,532 
1932 56,397 19,046 4,877 80,320 68,258 6,693 11,861 
1933 47,619 15,833 3,833 67,0383 62,194 23,792 14,575 
1934 | 87,098 20,713 5,655 113,466 92,001 14,699 4,903 
1935 98,923 23,174 5,263 127,360 108,230 18,698 9,307 
1936 112,944 81,455 10,193 154,592 137,242 36,332 24,298 
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— TABLE 1838—Continued. 


REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED BY CANADIAN RAILWAYS, 1928-1936— 
Continued. 


(In tons.) 


RECEIVED FROM 
ForREIGN CoNNEC- FREIGHT TERMINATED. 


loaded at TIONS DESTINED TO 
Stations in 
Commodity. Year. British Total. Unloaded Net 
Columbia. at Sta- Delivered | !mport. 
(Col. 1.) Canadian | Foreign tionsin | to Foreign 
Points. Points. British Connec- 
Columbia. tions. 

(Col. 2.) 
a Se | ee ee 
Merchandise (all L.C.L.) _ 1928 117,978 9,080 4,109 131,167 163,534 6,686 45,556 

1929 120,898 10,151 4,081 135,130 166,391 8,196 A5,493 
1930 114,171 8,775 2,642 125,588 143,862 8,046 29,691 
1931 101,286 8,075 2,710 112,071 113,377 3,671 12,091 
1932 85,347 5,947 2,316 93,610 95,939 3,519 10,592 
1933 109,099 5,293 2,190 116,582 132,617 2,493 23,518 
1934 107,265 5,560 4,289 117,114 120,143 2,749 12,878 
1935 83,008 5,813 4,640 93,461 102,976 2,275 19,968 
1986 79,406 8,194 6,495 94,095 95,388 3,468 15,982 
Total of Above. 1928 239,598 51,380 13,811 305,689 366,892 | 51,830 126,394 
1929 256,246 56,696 13,416 326,358 382,458 55,121 126,212 
1930 227,749 55,394 10,8388 293,981 329,975 26,492 102,226 
1931 193,678 36,403 8,313 238,484 273,404 18,357 79,726 
1932 155,820 27,010 7,326 190,156 192,439 15,244 86,420 
1933 163,137 22,903 5,819 191,851 214,194 31,077 51,057 
1934 203,539 29,335 10,208 243,082 249,212 26,945 45,673 
1935 193,896 33,623 10,353 237,872 258,981 82,610 65,085 
1936 208,247 47,853 17,798 273,298 292,355 51,424 84,108 


(1) Export figure. 
SOURCE: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “‘ Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Reports,’”’ 1930-1936. 


EXPORTS OF REVENUE FREIGHT FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA TO 
EASTERN CANADA AND THE PRAIRIES. 


Table 184 indicates the procedure followed in segregating British Columbia’s net rail 
exports between destinations in Eastern Canada and the Prairies. For instance, the first 
item, fresh apples, is a definite British Columbia export; the Prairies do not produce and 
export apples in any quantity. The actual net export from the four Western Provinces is 
shown to be 31,996 tons by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ analysis;?2 assuming all of this 
export originated in British Columbia there is, therefore, a balance of 54,701 tons (86,697 less 
31,996) to segregate between Prairie points and exports to the United States through Prairie 
points. From the Dominion Bureau’s statement this segregation was computed to be: 


45,576 tons to Prairies 
9,125 tons exported through Prairie points 


54,701 tons 


In the same way, all of the exports shown in Table 147 were computed. Table 184 merely 
lists the first three items, only one of which (apples) could definitely be applied to Eastern 
Canada. In certain cases the method proved to be inadequate. For instance, in the case of 
canned goods, both British Columbia and Eastern Canada ship quantities of canned goods to 
the Prairies. The Prairies have, therefore, a net import of canned goods. By the method of 
analysis used the results must show British Columbia’s rail exports going to the Prairies, 
although certain canned commodities presumably move to Eastern Canada. However, this 
method of segregation was the only practical course under the circumstances. 


(22) “Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Reports,” 1930-1931. 
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TABLE 184. 


METHOD OF ESTIMATING PRINCIPAL RAIL EXPORTS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TO THE PRAIRIES AND TO EASTERN CANADA—REVENUE FREIGHT, 1928- 


). (a) 
ais (In tons.) 
PROBABLE NET EXPORTS FROM 
i Se te oa Net Export from BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
ommodity. Year. British Colambiat Prairies and 
British Columbia. ee TS Waster 
To Prairies. Ganada. 
Ap iples: regis eae EE 1928 86,697 34,866 45,576 31,996 
1929 75,9389 29,6381 44,343 27,324 
1930 84,890 43,037 88,062 42,987 
1931 70,845 21,030 46,539 19,071 
1932 97,000 50,971 43,817 35,310 
1933 99,077 57,166 40,892 42,209 
1934 112,238 61,101 50,259 43,742 
1935 104,047 60,920 42,399 34,673 
1936 90,888 47,217 17,026 37,882 
* 
Other Krait, “fresh. 1928 9,918 ees ME 9,918 (2) 
1929 2,053 = = 2,053 (2) 
1930 4,499 pee SE ek 4,499 (2) 
LOSE By ate we pa eee ee ee 
1932 7,468 pul Hime b 7,463 (2) 
1938 10,065- as Ew 2 10,065 (2?) 
1934 LTSTOL, 16 ap eee = 17,704 (ere) 
1935 9,075 foe 9,075 (2) 
1936 pone — ae eee 
Potatioes:s =) ss 232-1 eee Le 1928 5,422 3,294 5,422 (Oy) 
1929 8,708 3,708 (2) 
1930 935 a ir! 935 ee 
1931 516 1,776 516 pe BS 
1932 1,050 1,083 1,050 C2) 
19338 2,358 1,697 2,358 | (2) 
1934 2,049 8,362 2,049 (2?) 
1935 8,433 1,900 3,483 (2) 
1936 4,958 11,482 3,220 | ee ie 
| 


(a) Compiled by analysing the statistics prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “‘ Summary of Monthly 
Railway Traffic Reports,” 1930-1936, except in case of bituminous coal, when “Coal Statistics for Canada” pre- 


pared by the same bureau was utilized. 
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= TABLE 185. 


COMPUTATION OF THE MODE, MEDIAN, AND ARITHMETIC MEAN FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY FREIGHT “ COMMODITY ” RATES ON TRAFFIC 
MOVING WEST FROM TORONTO TO VANCOUVER. 


Rates ie fee per | eae t, Pee CS DSS al lied | Computations. 

PotD OO ee ee A475 1 ANB Mode=$1.475 

iis) 125 18 13.050 Manes 

ROG ee ns es he ot 975 35 34.125 Pere 
Pee yee ee 1.225 28 34.300 Md a2) 234 447 
ES | 1.475 44 64.900 2 2 
iy ie 1.725 24 41.400 
ene ogog ee 0 1.975 37 73.075 =1.35 + (35/44 x .25) 
peo 4b kt 2.225 13 28.925 =1.35+.199 
Td SOAS ea i 2.475 rT 27.225 =$1.549 
hn 2.725 5 13.625 — 
2 85-3 (OPO 18 i ca) a Ore 2 975 | 6 17.850 Arithmetic Mean 2 
Jie) Ce 3.225 2 6.450 7 
B68 Foden ie Zk) 3.475 5 17.375 M =z lfm) _ 395.15 
ak i a S72 g feces Ave Ieee ae 234 
Recap aan ers 3.975 1 3.975 = $1,689 
Ppt SAG. ee Ey. 4.225 4 4,225 me 
Pec oo eee 4.475 Ss) 4 bee Mog en 
MUA, RCE) re 4.725 3 | 14.175 Median=$1.549 

Mots sae PER Rt z. | 234 395.150 Arithmetic Mean=$1.689 
SOURCE: Canadian Freight Association, Tariff No. 1-G. 
g 
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TABLE 186. 


COMPUTATION OF THE MODE, MEDIAN, AND ARITHMETIC MEAN FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY FREIGHT “COMMODITY” “L.C.L.” RATES ON 
TRAFFIC MOVING WEST FROM TORONTO TO VANCOUVER. 


(Since Sh | ER ea Bees | Computations. 
POW BOG oF 2.505 7 17.535 
Pee | eee ae Oe * 2.755 1 5 13.775 
OPS SO TG 5 ee ho ees, 3.005 35 105.175 Mode =$3.505 
19-8 pyg. Ske iets 3.255 7 22.785 —_—_—_— 
SUG Gey ae ee ee 3.505 | 41 143.705 
Ce es, ea eee S 3.755 es Mae) 2 at " 
6 Gad wore te) aes. 4,005 11 44.055 Median : 
413-4370. EE et Pe 4.255 oa Eanes Sf) 146. 
a eer ar 4.505 12 54.060 Tie 
4 68-67 eee 4.755 oe | oe 
ACh 120 te ae eee 5.005 8 40.040 
A Ca |: aes Dee e 5.255 Te Avge 
650-6 Regi 8. ee eee 5.505 7 38.535 Madi ipa ed 
aa, ee eee 5.755 ais sees 41 
ST Sk §: |: a ne 6.005 9 54.045 = "3.38.4 116 
GS-8 His oT 6.255 i 6.255 —$3.496 
O38- 6000 fate 6.505 “43 | 0 eae oquanaons 
O6S-6 6166... Vat ts oe 6.755 ‘ew |) eee 
O87 (Oe ee ss sees 7.005 ge | ete: eer os : : ; 
minebeee Se ee 7255 hy MO ner Arithmetic Mean: 
TOR GOD oe oo eens 7.505 it. eon pee - =(fm)_ 566.48 
ACH oH Ricti dj water See oo 7.755 Sey i ee f 146 
Wie Se Io. oe tear eee 8.005 1 8.005 = $3,880 
he eC (ee ee ek 8.255 1 8.255 
See opp a SO" 8.505 3) eee 
S 65-8. S70. Bee e) 8.755 6.40) St ee Mode=$3.505 
AC LE i i en Re ee Re Care 9.005 he vA 
LG oe Ne ee ee 9.255 a Lo) eer sess 
STUN? ee eee eee 9.505 =”. |pa s Median = $3.496 
GS-0 RiGl a eee ee cee 9.755 ban | OAS. eee 
Sea eTey SR ee a 10.005 fe) lg See Arithmetic Mean=$3.880 
at abs eo) Lyi (eee arama 10.255 1 10.255 > sim 

WAN iceeate: Pia (ae geet oO | 146 | 566.480 

| 
SOURCE: Canadian Freight Association, Tariff No. 1-G. 
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os TABLE 187. 


COMPUTATION OF THE MODE, MEDIAN, AND ARITHMETIC MEAN FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY FREIGHT “COMMODITY” RATES ON TRAFFIC 
MOVING EAST FROM VANCOUVER TO TORONTO. 


Rates ne era per | a rake iar “BY M.” Computations. 
LO eee ce AT5 ach reves Mode=$.975 
BO ate Ole ee et : F : 
725 1133 ! 9.425 Madiaae 
wis D2, 
000 ed, 975 16 | — 15.600 Md= Os2.5 
Set =a (AS Mae ee 1-225 | 10 122 a 
5 50 =1.10 + 852-28) 
=" << € 
ila) ia Lao} to ee Fe 1.475 ila) 16.226 = 1,10 +.0875 
fecGe th cA0ee e 1.725 | 4 6.900 =$1.1875 
1ESH= 990 2s BARES PES 1.975 5 9.875 Arithmetic Mean: 
=(fm) 84.625 
PAHO AO ee 2.22) 3 6.675 — f = 65 
pop-o2509.. 2.475 2 4.950 =$1.302 
PEO SAE eee 2.725 y) 2.725 Mode=§$.975 
Median=1.188 
Mota ee le | 65 84.625 Arithmetic Mean=$1.302 
SOURCE: Canadian Freight Association, Tariff No. 101-E. 
TABLE 188. 


COMPUTATION OF THE MODE, MEDIAN, AND ARITHMETIC MEAN FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY FREIGHT “COMMODITY ” “L.C.L.” RATES ON 
TRAFFIC MOVING EAST FROM VANCOUVER TO TORONTO. 


Class Interval, 25c. Mid-point, Frequency, “ » : 
(Rates in Dollars per 100 Ibs.) se ag A Oa FX M. Computations. 
POPP 1G9 ska 83.045 1 8.045 Mode=$3.545 
; > (f) 
RUE? 1 Re pee en 3.295 1 | 3.295 Median = > =11/2=5.5 
ee 5 21.270 Md=3.42+ (3.5/6 x 25) 
3.42-3.669 3 EP A 3.545 6 Bg 4g ac aso 
Sy 3.795 1 3.795 = $3.572 
Arithmetic Mean: 
3.92—4.169 Se a SL a ere erewe 4.045 —_ Seonpniasodomenpess 39.9 
ee Z 2? = $3.636 
2a Ry Pay: 7 lt 0 becomes. eee 4.295 2 8.590 
Mode = §3. 545 
Median = $3.572 
Totals as PAE il 39.995 Arithmetic Mean =$3.636 


SOURCE: Canadian Freight Association, Tariff No. 101-E. 
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TABLE 189. 


COMPUTATION OF THE MODE, MEDIAN, AND ARITHMETIC MEAN FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF OCEAN FREIGHT “ COMMODITY ” CARLOAD RATES ON 
TRAFFIC MOVING WEST FROM MONTREAL AND QUEBEC CITY TO VICTORIA 
AND VANCOUVER. 


Class Interval. : Mid-point, | Frequency, lee 4d C ‘fati 
Ge a per “My.” “op Tnitoreal omputations. 
s.) Units. — + 
| | 
175— .8249 25 | 1 a rep gues Be ah Mean : 
M’=-.85 
Sitd/i—— 92 
.o2n— .4749 : A0 22 —3 66 be ke cee —92x.15 
| = 101 
AT5— .6249 5 | AB 2 50 ey = — 13663 
M=M’+c 
| M =.85 —.13663 
625— .7749 70 14 ei 14 ay 
| | ; 
T15— .9249 _ 85 14 Nes Ea i Median: 
N 101 
zg mami 
.925-1.0749 1.00 18 Ae lite 2 3 18 
(2.5 x 15) 
Md=.625 + ——— 
(14) 
1.075—-1.2249 ap 1:15 74 7 eee | 4 =.625 +.026785 
=e 
.225-1.3749 me E f 
1.225-1.374 1.30 2, 3 6 Mode 
Mo=,55 
1.875-1.5249 __ 1.45 1 49. i) Gon 4 
| | Mode=$.55 
1.525-1.6749 1.60 2 eee P 
ee Bae. , 4 “ Median=§.6518 
Arithmetic Mean =$.71 
Totals : 101 | 2 —134 + 42 ra 
| 


SOURCE: Vancouver-St. Lawrence Line, Inter-coastal Tariff No. 2. 
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a TABLE 190. 


COMPUTATION OF THE MODE, MEDIAN, AND ARITHMETIC MEAN FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF OCEAN FREIGHT “COMMODITY” CARLOAD RATES ON 
TRAFFIC MOVING EAST FROM VANCOUVER TO MONTREAL. 


Class Interval. Paya: GL sh fd’ 
Wace ts Toda ts per bee ria dri aera I Class Computations. 
100 Ibs.) Le | 
Units. — + 
| Arithmetic Mean: 
COO AO So 40 8 —2 16 | —_ M’=.80 
Sfid’=—-5 
tt 60 15 = Ae) es gee 51:20) 
45 
=== naz 
G2! 80 wt we ae 7 Li M=M’+c 
| M=.80-—.0222 
= ls 
.90—1.099 oe —o 1.00 8 1 Sat 8 Median 
N 45 
== =22.5 
11a 0 AS) eee 1.20 4 | 2 ane 8 aaee, 
| | Mdq.50 + (1t:5 X20) 
US eps ee ME 2 Lie 3 6 Ween 
| | OOS 
050-1.6095 20 1.60 1 4 ae 4 \ Mode: 
LeU SS OOE ae 2-1 oe 1.80 5 Mode=$.60 
Median=§.69 
Totals asi | 45 —31 |+26 | Arithmetic=$.778 
| | 


SOURCE: Vancouver-St. Lawrence Line, Eastbound Tariff No. 2. 
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TABLE 191. 


COMPUTATION OF THE MODE, MEDIAN, AND ARITHMETIC MEAN FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF OCEAN FREIGHT “ COMMODITY ” LESS-THAN-CARLOAD 
RATES ON TRAFFIC MOVING WEST FROM MONTREAL TO VANCOUVER. 


Class ae : Mid-point, | Frequency, Ps re Goran tani 
ae . ollars per “MM.” oR Tatenval omputations. 
a8.) Units. = a 
| Arithmetic Mean: 
.oT5— .6249 es 50 5 | —3 iN) een M1025 
Dfd’=-14 
x 75H | € = 14 
.625— .8749 75 11 | —2 22 c= x 25 
| 85 
=-.041 
.875-1.1249 1.00 | 24 —1 24 caer M=M' +e 
| M=1.25 — .041 
PREZ OR GO Ou 125 15 =a lley Ail 
Median: 
1.375-1.6249 1.50 | 21 ce) ts et N 185 yan 
| 0 ee 
| : (2.5 cae) 
1.625-1.8749 « 1.75 4 Ca eee 8 Md=1.125+—7— 
| 31.125 +.042 
1.875-2.1249 2.00 2 aT le be J 6 =1.167 
Mode=1.00 
2.125-2.3749 2.25 3 4 ... | 12 | Mode=$1.00 
| | Median=$1.167 
Totals Ser 85 he = —61 +47 | Arithmetic Mean=$1.21 


SOURCE: Vancouver—-St. Lawrence Line, Inter-coastal Tariff No. 2. 
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~~ TABLE 192. 


COMPUTATION OF THE MODE, MEDIAN, AND ARITHMETIC MEAN FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF OCEAN FREIGHT “ COMMODITY ” LESS-THAN-CARLOAD 
RATES ON TRAFFIC MOVING EAST FROM VANCOUVER TO MONTREAL. 


i be She fd’ | 
( a aha ee Mid-point, | Frequency, Class Computations 
100 Ibs.) pia, beds ES Interval : 
‘ Units. — | + 
| : ; 
Arithmetic Mean: 
7b 6249. 50 Zo” Sit cea al ete mv ome M’=1.00 
z= fd’=4 
NapAs— out) eee : ave 10 —l 10 lk. aus x 25 
22 
=.045 
arte AAO ue a 1.00 Git | LV ten ee a | ec MeMots 
M=1.00+.045 
BeOS AO eo Pe a A a eee 2 =1.045_ 
| Median: 
1.375-1.6249... | 1.50 2 Pea ute 4 Novae 
| er 
1.625-1.8749 Ee 1.75 1 Se it eae 3 Md=.875 + (1/6 x .25) 
=,.875+.042 
=.9170 
PESO = 2249 ek. 2.00 ae AAP ¢ | ecg eee COL Tan 
| Mode=.75 
OOo oto 2.25 1 ial A ea 5 Mode=$.75 
i i i | Median=§. 917 
No tell Sane poet 22 aoe —10 +14 | Arithmetic Mean=$1.045 


SOURCE: Vancouver-St. Lawrence Line, Eastbound Tariff No. 2. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA IN THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION 
PART VIL. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


PRESENTED BY 


HON. T..Do PATTULLO; Kcyri». 
PREMIER 


PART VII. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Mr. Chairman: 


I would like to summarize the suggestions of British Columbia with 
regard to the subject-matter of the investigations of your Commission, and 
to indicate the desirability of improving old and establishing new relation- 
ships as between the jurisdictions and administrations of the Provinces and 
the Dominion. 

1. Power should rest in the Parliament of Canada to amend the British 
North America Act upon a basis to be agreed between the Provinces and 
the Dominion. 

2. The special position of British Columbia in the Confederation of 
Canada should receive immediate consideration and the terms upon which 
British Columbia entered into Confederation adjusted in order that British 
Columbia may be in a position of equality with the other Provinces of 
Canada when considering new adjustments and relationships in Dominion 
and Provincial authority. 

3. Each Province should have the right of review of its position in 
Confederation quinquenially in order that no Province shall be placed in 
disadvantageous position in relation to the Dominion as a whole by reason 
of conditions over which it has no control. 

A. Inequalities and disabilities existing by reason of the application of 
the tariff and freight rates should be adjusted. 

5. British Columbia first imposed an Income Tax in 1876, and is depen- 
dent in very considerable measure upon this source of revenue. The 
entrance of Canada into the Income Tax field definitely limited this source 
of revenue to British Columbia, and has placed the Province in very em- 
barrassing position. 

In order to meet all charges without recourse to borrowing from the 
Dominion, it is necessary to increase Provincial Income Taxes; yet to do so 
would, together with Dominion Income Taxes, place a too heavy burden 
upon our people. 

At the time of the imposition of the Dominion Income Tax, protest was 
made by the then Government of British Columbia. The present Govern- 
ment of British Columbia has for several years deferred increasing the 
Income Tax while constantly pressing for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission such as your honourable body. This deferrence of increase 
in the Provincial Income Tax forced this Province to borrow from the 
Dominion, so that the situation now is that the Dominion, through 
invasion of the Income Tax field, placed this Province in the position where 
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it must borrow money from the Dominion in order to meet immediate 
charges including unemployment relief, and interest is now being paid on 
these borrowings. This situation cannot continue indefinitely. It is im- 
perative that there shall be a readjustment and that the advantageous 
position which British Columbia occupied be restored. 

6. The Provinces should be granted authority to raise their own 
revenues by whatever means deemed necessary in the light of circum- 
stances and requirements. This, if carried out, would place beyond ques- 
tion all taxes as now levied and would authorize the imposition of other 
taxes, such, for example, as the business turnover tax or the retail sales tax. 

7. It is further suggested that the debt structure of the various Prov- 
inces should be reviewed so that conclusions may be reached which, while 
beneficial to all governments, will not tend to weaken credit positions or the 
confidence of investors. 

8. Full responsibility should rest upon the Dominion for the costs of 
Old-age Pensions and Mothers’ Allowances. 

9. The Dominion should exercise exclusive jurisdiction over Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, but it is suggested that before any measure is submitted 
to the Dominion Parliament, the text thereof be submitted to the Provinces 
in order that they may have opportunity to make such representations as 
may be deemed advisable. 

10. Authority should be granted to the Dominion to enact legislation 
to regulate wages; hours of work, and conditions of labour, but, in the 
absence of Dominion legislation, nothing should limit the present authority 
of the Provinces, nor with the enactment of Dominion legislation, the 
authority of the Provinces to enact legislation to regulate wages at higher 
standards and hours of work on shorter basis, as well as supplementary 
measures concerning conditions of labour. 

11. The Dominion and the Provinces should co-operate more fully in 
matters of education. In Vocational Training, primary financial responsi- 
bility should rest with the Dominion. The Dominion might also develop a 
Bureau of Education to render generalized services in research, statistics, 
educational surveys, and so forth, to establish a more uniform system 
throughout Canada, to be applied or otherwise as each Province may deter- 
mine. 

12. The Dominion and the Provinces should co-operate more fully in 
the matter of health and welfare services. Primary responsibility for 
these services (apart from unemployment relief) should remain with the 
Provinces, but the Dominion should assume a general obligation to assist 
the Provinces in the performance of these functions. In particular, the 
Dominion should perform technical services such as research, statistics, 
publicity, and planning of general value, and to give grants-in-aid to sup- 
port significant services. 
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13. The Dominion should take the lead in obtaining uniform residence 
rules for every Province in Canada, and should assume full responsibility 
for health and welfare services to those persons who do not have residence 
qualifications in any one Province in accordance with rules established. 

14, Full responsibility should rest upon the Dominion for unemploy- 
ment relief, but it is thought that the Provincial services, by agreement, 
could be used to advantage. 

15. In connection with unemployment relief many public works of 
necessitous nature could be undertaken to meet public requirements. This 
would provide immediate work for many thousands. 

16. The Dominion should share equally with the Province the cost of 
all Trans-Canada Highways, as well as primary feeders. Roads leading to 
National Parks should be the sole responsibility of the Dominion. 

17. The policy of assistance by the Dominion in the matter of the con- 
struction of roads to encourage development of the mining industry has 
been very beneficial and should be continued as a permanent policy. 

Work of the Geological Survey of Canada in British Columbia under 
provision of the B.N.A. Act has been of great value to our mining industry. 
This work should be continued more aggressively, with a minimum of not 
less than twelve full geological parties per annum in this Province. 

18. While it is maintained that a moral obligation rests on the Cana- 
dian National Railways to absorb the Pacific Great Eastern Railway within 
its system, it is suggested that the two national railways should absorb this 
system, by agreement. 

19. The financial position of the Municipalities is of major importance 
and any conclusions reached respecting sources of provincial revenue must 
take into consideration provision for enabling the Municipalities adequately 
to function within the measure of their jurisdiction. 

20. Oriental immigration into Canada should be prohibited upon 
grounds of ethnological differences of race, and as many Orientals as 
possible should be returned to the land from which they came. 

21. While it is felt that the Dominion should assume full responsibility 
for the Doukhobor problem, our Province suggests co-operation upon a 
basis of joint responsibility. 

22. It is suggested that the inspection of fruits, vegetables, honey, and 
bulbs for both domestic and export sale should be entirely under Federal 
jurisdiction. 

23. Supervision of the disposal of elevator grain screenings, either 
whole or crushed, should be a Federal responsibility. The Provincial 
Department should report to the Federal Department on the suitability of 
the feed lots of farmers who may apply for screenings for livestock feeding. 

24. In order effectively to control the marketing of commodities pro- 
duced within their respective boundaries, the Provinces should be given 
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complete control of the packing, storing, and transporting within their 
boundaries of commodities intended for Interprovincial trade. 

25. The authority of the Dominion with regard to bankruptcy laws 
should be restated. 

Under a decision of the Privy Council with regard to the “ Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act,” the Dominion has set up a body which can 
not only review contracts as between individuals, but can review contracts 
of the Crown in right of the Province. Provincial laws exist in which pro- 
vision is made for the basis upon which Crown resources may be alienated. 
A body set up in this Province by the Dominion is exercising authority to 
alter the terms of contracts made between the Crown in right of the Proy- 
ince and private individuals, and to impose new terms. It is an anomalous 
situation that a contract between the Crown in right of the Province and a 
farmer, entered into under Provincial legislation, can be altered by a body 
appointed by the Dominion Government. 

26. Jurisdictions now in doubt should be placed beyond question so far 
as language may be able to attain this end. 

While there are other matters of much importance, they are questions 
of policy as between the Dominion Government and this Province, rather 
than subject-matter for consideration by your Royal Commission. 

I feel assured that if the Provinces and the Dominion approach the 
outstanding issues in a spirit of mutual good-will and a determination 
effectively to meet the problems confronting us, results will be of lasting 
benefit to all the Provinces of the Dominion and to Canada as a whole. 
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